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XT 18 now a lopg while since^ in obedi* 
^Dce to your suggestions, I have ent^- 
tained the idea of armnging an Account of 
tte Isle of Maoy for your sole amusement 
and information. ' My original design was 
to give you simply a sketch of living 
maiHiers; and to this .purpose I had 
composed a series of Essays or Letters, 
which I believed would answer the end I 
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had in view ; when an event took place*, 
which gave such a check to the prosperity 
of the island, that I, who have lived long 
/ enough in it to identify myself with its 
welfare, began to inquire whether it was 
not possible, even with my limited powers, 
to return some of the numberless kind- 
nesses I have experienced from its na- 
tive inhabitants. 

. Scarcely had this latent hope shed its 
glow over my imagination, ere I painted 
another fairy vision; and having, like 
Alnaschar, first dreamed myself into a 
sovereignty, I next set about chposing my 
subjects, all of whom I meant, with ex- 
clusive scrupulosity, to pick out, from a 
revered and long-lamented class, now 
nearly extirpated in my native land ; but 



* The passing of an act by the insular legislature, de* 
priving debtors of the protection they had hidierto fouiyl 
here, from the prosecution of foreign claims. 
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being that in which I spent the purest 
and best years of my life, is naturally asso- 
ciated with all my ideas of happiness. I 
allude to the class who used to hold the 
middle rank : it seemed to me, as the 
vision floated by, that to preserve the 
remnant of this oppressed race from anni- 
hilation, no retreat could be better ima- 
gined than this, on which I am now 
writing. The land and the people appear 
so exactly suited to each other, that I 
believe I have only to perform the cere- 
mony of introduction — only to make the 
one known to the other — and like kindred 
minds, they will contract an intimacy 
which will end in a communion of benefits. 
Is it not true, my dear Madam, that 
by growing inordinately rich, by revelling 
in luxuries, until they have become mere 
necessaries, and above all, by changing 
the ver^ character and principles of life 
and manners, the scene is closed on those 



raluable and qui^t comforts ifhich used to 
spritig from circumscribed exp^ices, and 
well regulated desires? What has be- 
conae of the associates of my early days> 
who, on moderate incomes of a few hun- 
dl^eds per annum, used to preserve a ceiv 
t&^n superiority of character and mannetiS^ 
over the 'mere money-getting and moiiey*- 
loving crowd ? — where are now the anni^ 
vc^tory days of rejoicing ?— the Christmais 
gambols, in which all ages forgot their 
p6tty cares, and after a delightful bustle 
of [^reparation, met together to be merry 
with their whole hearts. When a birth or 
a wedding day brought a renewal of origi- 
nal joy, of which evett the anticipatibti 
made no inconsiderable part, feasts and 
fine clothes were aot then undervalued by 
perpetual recurrence^ nor the hifpe and 
the happiness of such assen^blies^ lose in 
rapid sameness. 
Am X oais^feen Krheu I say, ifaAt ftll 
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these things are no more ; that such narrow 
means as would once suffice, for all the 
purposes of domestic ease, are no longer 
adequate to the bare supply of necessaries: 
and the peace of independence can on^y 
be preserved by the observance of a system 
of watchfulness and penurious economy, 
equally painful to endure and to practise, 
accompanied as these circumstances too 
frequently are, by the aggravated fears of 
paternal anxiety, for the rising generation. 

How difficult is it for those, whom edu- 
cation has fitted to enjoy, and diffuse the 
elegancies of life, to relinquish even its 
comforts, and sink at once into the class 
beneath them. The desire of keeping good 
company, is another mistake which the 
young (particularly those who live in what 
is called the world) have to combat. Per- 
haps I im wrong to use the word combat ; 
I should rather say, to regulate, and in 
order to this, it is necessary to define the 
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term : I believe, generally speaking, it 
refers to that link in the chain, imme- 
diately above our own, to those who live 
more expensively, keep more company, 
and make more show, than we can aflford 
to do, without the slightest reference to 
mental qualifications or acquirements. 
Now this I contend is the fundamental 
error: I will have my good company to 
consist of those whom education, early 
associations, and present habits of think- 
ing and acting, have fitted either to 
coincide with my own, or t9 correct and 
guide me to clearer views and better 
purposes ; who can participate in my plea- 
sures, however simple or frugal, and sym- 
pathize from their own feelings, in my 
cares, and my sorrows. 

Having, to my own perfect conviction 
at least, established the fact, that luxury 
is the prevailing pest of the day, and that 
it is absolutely necessary to find a retreat 
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wher^ congenial spirits may associate, at a 
distance from the vortex of dissipation; I 
come naturally back to the point whence 
I sat out, and declare that I believe the 
Isle of Man to be the very spot where this 
Utopian scheme may be realized. 

The chief obstacle to my project lies in 
the general neglect or contempt . with 
which this place has been hitherto regard- 
ed; those who have thought of it at all, 
view it as a mere shelter for debtors, and 
as debts imply a degree of poverty, which 
is a high crime and misdemeanor, to which 
no man likes to plead guilty, it has hitherto 
included a species of disgrace, even to 
contemplate a retreat on the sea-'t)eat 
shores of Mona: this objection, however, 
is now at an end, protection being no 
longer affqrded to the fugitive, the field is 
left open for another, and, let us hope, a 
better class, to occupy. 

Perhaps, when I have stated the ad« 
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yantages this Island really ofien^ 700 irill 
agree with me, that it is one of the few 
places in Europe where moderate pet^le, 
may be moderately happy at a moderate 
expence ; nor is it a small recommendation 
to a new colony, that they may find a 
place ready prepared where they can en- 
ter, as the children of Israel did on the 
land of Canaan, into houses which they 
have not built, and gardens they have not 
planted; in truth, the want of population 
since the non^protection act (as it is called) 
has been most sev^ely felt, and it is a 
great pity it should be so, for, in the few 
yean immediately preceding this sudden 
stagnation, the progress of improvement 
had been rapid beyond comparison ; every 
thing was in a course of amdioration; 
even the asperities of party, which had 
iormeily been so fertile of feuds, (that it 
was dangerous to hajsard a remark, lest 
one should slart a prejudice), were begin- 



Biog to sabskle into perfisct unaniiiiity* 
Agriculture and trade had also combined 
to diffuse prosperity over a happy conn 
mumty, when this sudden cloud ovefw 
ahadawed &e who)e horiscm. 

In perusing the few accounts extant 
of the Island, I find none that are wholly 
satisfactory ; some say too little of the pre- 
sent day, and others appear not to have 
thought the early history of the Manx 
worth tracing out, or their primitive dha- 
racter and situation deserving of inquiry i 
at aU events, the changes of the last few 
years are important enough to demand a 
new record. 

It would ill become me to provoke a 
comparison with other authors^ all the 
merit I okim is that of having industri^ 
ously collected into one view what has been 
Sdatterod in a denUtory manner through 
' different books, many of them still in mar 
nuseript (to whidi I have had access 
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through the kindness of friends on the 
spot), and others of such antiquity as to be 
only in the hands of a few individuals : from 
these sources, which I believe to be authen- 
tic, I have derivied my history of the 
past, and for my account of the present 
state of manners, society, and customs. 
I have trusted to the observations which a 
residence of ten years on the Island has 
enabled me to make, and my chief aim 
has been to give the result of those obser- 
vations with impartiality and truth. 

I am fearful that, to indifferent readers, 
the history of the early Kings of Man will 
appear tedious, and must be uninteresting; 
and the account of the Derby family may 
also be considered as a repetition of well 
known facts; yet would the natives of the 
Island have been as much dissatisfied if these 
had been omitted, as the English would 
be, should a future author present them 
vrith a History of Great Britain, from 
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which the names of Alfred, Edward the 
Black Prince, or Henry, the Fifth, were 
expunged, merely because the events con- 
nected with them were too imiversally 
known to demand a repetition. 
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Pm. Une. 
3 1 /0r antiqiiftrianSi read antiquaries. 
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CHAP. I. 

Early Hi^y of the Island, andofiU first Kings, 
to the Accession of the House of Stanley. 

Xh£ Isle of Man, though actually forming the 
centre of the British Empire, and occupying a 
Tery conspicuous station in the neighbourhood of 
many powerful states, was yet so little known to 
the ancients, or so little noticed by them, that the 
natives account for its acknowledged obscurity in 
those early times, by ascribing it to magical arts, 
whereby, as they say, it was purposely enshroud- 
ed in mists, for safety and defence. Latter 
times have, however, in a great measure cleared 
away this veil; and opened to its neighbors 
those scenes which I am about to describe. 

B 
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The island lies in the Irish sea between 56^ 
and 56^ north latitude, and 15^ longitude ; it is 
about thirty, miles in length ;. the breadth not 
more than ten at the greatest width ; and run- 
ning out to very narrow points at the extreme 
ends. The circumferencie, seventy miles 5 and 
the contents of the whole, two-hundred and twenty 
square miles j of which the centre is wholly oc- 
cupied by a range of heathy mountains, now 
partially exhibiting spots of cultivated ground. 

The bearing and distance of the island from par- 
ticular points is as follows : from the Calf to the Hill 
of Howth, S.W. i W. fifty-four miles : from Peek 
to the Gopelandlights,N.W. i N. thirty-five miles: 
from the point of Ayre to the Mull of Galloway, 
N.W. by W. twenty-two miles : from Maughold 
Hi^ad to St. Bees' light-bouse, E. N. E. | N. thirty 
miles: from Douglas to the N. W. Buoy at 
Liverpool, S. E- i S. sixty miles. 

The name of Man is supposed by some to refer 
to its situation am\dst surrounding kingdoms^ from 
the Saxon word ^* Mang,'* or ** Among j'* others 
believe it to be derived from Manne^ the simame 
of St* Patrick i but the natives who call it, in their 
own language, Manning, have a tradition that it 
was so designated from a prince who is still the 
herd of their fables, called Mananan. The 
question, whidbevet way tt is decided, is of HtUe 
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real interest, e:sf cept to aiktiqnariam ; te "vrhbm 
I shall leave jt, without farther coinmeiit. 

This country has been in early times colomod 
by differen* states. According to tradHion, the 
first possessors were the ancient Britons; biit 
when the northern nations made their violent 
irruptions into Great Britain, the Isle of Man 
became subject to the Scots, who were expelled 
by one Cunedan, a Dane ; for bisferociousconrage 
simamed the Dragon of the Isle. He vrho is 
believed by the natives to be tbe founder and 
the legislator of their kingdom, is by them oaUed 
Mananan Mac Lyr : they pi^etend that he wa6 
son to a king of Ulster, and brother to Fergos II. 
who restored the monarchical government in 
Scotland 422 ^. The old statute book describes 
him thus : 

^' Mananan Mac Lyr, the first man who held - 
Man, was ruler thereof, and after whom the 
land was named, reigned many years ; and was 
a Paynim : he kept the land under mists by his 
necromancy ; if he dreslded an enemy, he would 
of one man cause to ^eem one hundred ; and that 
by art magic." 

A late writer f speaking of this wonderfh) 
personage, has ascertained, as far as such obseure 

* King Mananan, Anno 422. f Flabartie. 
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points can be ascertained, that his real name 
was Orbsenius, son of Alladius, a prince of Ire* 
land, who was a famous merchant, on whom the 
title of Mananan was bestowed, in consideration 
of the traffic he carried on between Man and 
Ireland ; as was also the title of Mac Lyr, or 
Son of the Sea, from his extraordinary skill in 
navigation. 

It was probably before this prince flourished, 
as well as cotemporary with him, that the Druids 
had their establishment in the Island : in all like- 
lihood they had retired hither when driven out of 
Britain by the Romans ; of their actual residence 
there is undoubted proof; not only in the many 
vestiges remaining, but also in those peculiar 
features of their laws and customs, still extant. 
St. Patrick likewise,who landed in 444,^ mentions 
the reigning king as a necromancer of the name 
of Mananan, and describes the religion of the 
state to be Druidism. 

In the antiquities of Glastonbury there is a 
record of an expedition to Man in 516 f by the 
famous King Arthur; in which he effected the 
conquest of the island ; but afterwards restored it 
to its native prince ; whom he also admitted 
an associate of the round table ; from which we 

• St. Patrick, Addo 444. f Alfred, UC. 
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miist conclude bim to have been an adept in the 
learning* and valour of that romantic age, by 
*which alone he conld have attained to so high an 
honor. 

By what means the Danes obtained their foot- 
ing in this island is not clearly ascertained; 
though the traces of their possession are suffi- 
ciently distinct. To this day the sirnames of most 
of the principal families bespeak a Danish origin, 
as well as the title of the Tynwald hill : the high- 
est mountain is called Snafield, which is also the 
name of a mountain in Denmark. 

The first prince of this djmasty is called Orry, 
who having conquered the Orcades at last fixed 
his residence in Man, where he reigned long and 
peaceably, and at his death devised the kingdom 
to his son Guttred ^, who built Castle Rnshen, 
960 f. After him, tradition enumerates four 
princes in the direct line, viz. 

Olave — Olain — ^Allen — ^Fingal. 

But their existence admits of no certainty, es- 
pecially as it is recorded that Guttred finished the 
castle of Rushen in 960, and in 970 1 the reigning 
prince was ** Macon,'' as appears from cotempo- 
rary history ; so that if these four persons held 

• Onry, about Anno 940. f Guttred, MO. t Mtcou, 970. 
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tjie sceptre successively, they umst have been 
crowded into the short space of ten years. 

Soon ailer Macon's accession, he incurred the 
displeasure of Edgar, King of England, by whom 
be w^s deposed for refusing to do homage to him 
^ bi^ liege lord ; an act of contumacy which he 
^jlierwards repented and retrieved; for altJiough 
had wto (me of the eight tributary princes, who in 
974 ^9 rowed the barge of the conqueror on the 
liyer Dee, yet was he subsequently restored not 
(Ofily to his principality, but even entrusted with 
the command of a fleet, with which he succesa- 
Ailly kept the i^ea against the Danes and Norwe- 
gians; dnd, according to Sir Henry Spelman/ 
obtajined thehonorary title of ^* Prince of the Sea," 
with the arms thenceforward appropriated to 
the island, being a ship in full sail, with the 
motto^ << Manniee Rex et Insulapem/' This 
continued to be the bearing till the conquest by 
the Scots in 1270, when the three legs were sub- 
stituted. 

How long Macon reigned is not known ; but 
there occurs only the name of one king (fiyraek) 
between him and Goddard, who succeeded A. D. 
]Odd f, and in whose reign Harold llarfager, a 

^ MscoD, AiiQoMi. t Goddasd, 1056. 
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^Ai^ of Norway, made ft d^cj&ot oq Britain, aa- 
compaiiiejd by one Goddard, sirnained Cravan, 
the son of Harold the Black, of Iceland : the in*f 
vaders being wprsled in a great battle at Stain- 
ford bridge, in £ngls^id, nought their safety in 
flight; upon y?hich pccasioii Goddard found rer 
fjige 'vith his name-sa]^e Gpiddard, King of Man; 
^jt whose coort he was bonxHirably entert»iBed i 
to this hospitality he made the usual return of 
those predatory times ; for on the death of tiie 
l^ing in the following year, his ungrateful gu08t 
resqppeared wjtb a great fleet, and after some re-^ 
verses expelled Fiugal * the lawful heir, ^dd esr 
tablished himself iu his place, which happened in 
the year 1066 f , about the same time that Wil- 
liam of Normandy ascended the throne of 
England. 

Gpddard Crovan r^eigned in peace till the yeav 
1082 j:, when he died, leaving three sons« Ijag- 
map, Uarold, and Olave. Lagman succeeded 
him, but was harassed by the rebellious conduct 
of his brother Harold, whom he at length over-^ 
came and put to death; an act of severity no 
sooner committed than repented of ; and tliat 
with $0 much ^inc|erity, that regardless of the 
safety of his kingdom, he determined to expiate 
bis crime by a pilgnmage to Jerusalem ; and acr 

^ Fingftl, Anno 1066. t Ooddard CroTaD^1066. 1 1082. 
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cordingly he took the cross, and set out on his 
expedition from which he never returned, but 
died in the Holy Land in 1087. * 

Olaye, the third son of Goddard, by the death 
of his brother, became heir to the principality ; but 
being yet a minor, and the country in a veiy un- 
settled state he took refuge in the court of Henry 
the first, King of England ; and left the island 
open to the invasion of the neighbouring powers. 
Accordingly we find it was at this time seized by 
one Donald f ; but whether in his own right or as 
viceroy from a King of Scotland, which some 
writers affirm, is a doubtful point. 

His authority, however founded, was of short 
duration ; and he was expelled or removed under 
the following circumstances : — Magnus, a king of 
Norway, having committed sacrilege, by opening 
the grave of St. Olave, was warned by a vision of 
the offended saint, that he must either perform 
the voluntary penance of quitting his dominions 
in Norway within thirty days, or that both king- 
dom and life would be taken from him at the end 
of that time* 

It appears that Magnus accepted the compro- 
mise, and having equipped an hundred and 
twenty sail of ships, and collected a large body of 
forces he departed within the limited space : but 

* Lagman died, Aono 1087; t Donald, 1080. 
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his repentance or his fears seem to have produced 
no farther acts of self-denial: on the contrary , he 
carried rapine and violence wherever he went, 
and having conquered a great many of the isles of 
Scotland, he at length established himself in 
Man, after having driven out his predecessor 
Donald in 1098.^ Another account states, that 
this island was given to Magnus by Donald 
for his assistance in restoring him to the crown 
of Scotland, on which he had a claim : but whe- 
ther Magnus acquired his power by conquest or 
cession, the sovereignty of the isles was thence- 
forward for many years annexed to that of Man ; 
and he seems in other respects to have carried 
his power and insolence to a great length. 

First he made a descent on Anglesea, of which 
he soon completed the conquest ; and on his return 
he sent his shoes to Murchard, a king of Ireland, 
commanding him to bear them on his shoulders 
through his hall on Christmas-day, an indignity 
the Irish were much disposed to resent; but 
Murchard probably doubting his ability to make 
successful resistance, declared that he would not 
only '^ carry, but eat his shoes, rather than Mag- 
nus should be provoked to make an attack upon 
Ireland;'' and not content with fulfilling the 

* Magna9, Anno 1098. 
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imperious wders he had received, he even dis- 
missed the ambassadors laden with presents* 

This fjervility, as might be expected, served 
but to invite fresh aggression; and the re- 
port of his messengers as to the fertility of the 
country, exciting the cupidity of this warlike 
prince, he actually set sail with sixteen ships, 
ordering the rest of his fleet to follow, with ia- 
tention to make a descent on the coast of Ireland ; 
but as he unwarily landed with a few followers to 
reconnoitre, he was surrounded by the Irish, and 
slain with his whole company, in the year 1102. ^ 

On his death the Manx eagerly recalled their 
lawful prince, Olave; f who had been a refugee 
for the long space of sixteen years from his native 
country, and now returned to them in the prime 
of lifcp and possessedof all those accomplishments 
to be derived from so long a residence at one of 
the most polished courts in Europe. Immediately 
on his accession he set himself to improve the cha- 
racter and manners of his subjects : he founded 
the abbey of Rushen in 1104,| and greatly en- 
dowed the church, giving one third of the tythes 
of the whole island to maintain the bishop, one 
third to the abbey for the education of youth, and 
the remainder for the support of the parochial 



' Magnus killed. Anno 1102. f Olave, 1103. X Olave 
founded Rushen Abbey, 1104. 
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clergy. He also reformed the laws, and made 
many excellent ordinances. 

In these laudable occupations he passed forty 
years ; at the end of which time he resolved to 
visit the king of Norway, and leave his son in 
that coontry to complete his education ; but this 
was an unfortunate excursion for him, and for the 
nation he had so wisely governed; for on hk 
return, he found the three sons of his brother 
Harold (who had hitherto dwelt peaceably in 
Dublin) h^d landed, and taking advantage of his 
absence, had raised a great body of forces, and 
now made a demapd of one moiety of the king- 
dom of the Isles. 

The right of these princes, ^9 sons of the elder 
brother, seems to be undeniable; and accordingly 
Olave, (perhaps induced by the natural rectitude 
of his disposition,) appears to h^ve intended ra^ 
ther to enter into a con^promise, than to repel 
their invasion by force : to this end he appointed 
^ mc^ipg at Bamsay for an amicable adjust* 
ment, in presence of the principal persons on 
both sides ; but t^e sons of Harold (who are 
described as of cruel and ferocious dispositions, 
determined to end all negoqiation by an act of 
of violence ; Reginald the elder, taking advan- 
tage of the unguarded state of Olave, under pre- 
tence of approaching to i^alute him, rinsed his 
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battle axe, and at one blow struck off the head 
of bis opponent ; this act of cruelty and treachery 
was perpetrated in the year 1142*. 

The followers of Olave being thrown into con- 
stemation, were soon. either dispersed or slain; 
and the sons of Harold proceeded to divide the 
land amongst themselves, and their companions : 
but the various acts of cruelty of which they 
were guilty, were ill calculated to reconcile the 
natives to this change ; and accordingly, wh^u 
Goddard, the son of their beloved king Olave, 
returned from Norway in 1143t, he found the 
Manx prepared to receive him with open arms ; 
and by their assistance he soon overcame his 
rivals^ who all three fell into his hands : accord- 
ing to the usage of the times he condemned the 
two younger to lose their eyes, but the elder, 
who had murdered his father, was put to death. 

Goddard is described as a youth of extraor- 
dinary endowments; brave, active, generous; 
polished by a foreign education; and his own 
attractive qualifications, reinforced by the me- 
mory of his father's wisdom and virtue, so that 
he became almost an object of adoration to his 
own subjects; and it is even related that his 



^ Olave killed. Anno 1142. t Goddard, 114a. 
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fame had extended to the neighbouring coun- 
tries, particularly to Ireland, which people, en- 
Tying the Manx the possession of a prince of 
such shining abilities, determined to share in the 
blessings of his administration; and in conse- 
quence the nobility of Leinster, actually elected 
him to be their king in 1147*: but Murchard, 
king of Ireland, not acquiescing in this dismem- 
berment of his dominions, sent his brother Oselby 
with three thousand horse, to surprise the city of 
Dublin, in which attempt he was defeated and 
slain by Goddard, who thereby settled himself 
in his newly-acquired possessions. 

This prosperity appears to have had an in- 
jurious effect on the character of Goddard, and 
perhaps to have excited the jealousy of his 
natural subjects ; for on his return to Man, great 
discontents had sprung up amongst the people, 
onginating in some acts of violence of which 
he had been guilty, in particular, the disposses- 
sing several persons of their land ; amongst 
whom was one Thorfinus, the son of Otter, a 
man of great power, violent in his temper, and 
implacable in his enmity : this demagogue, co- 
vering his own desire of revenge, with a veil of 
patriotism, fomented the general irritation, and 

* Goddard kjng of Leinster, 1147. 
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even sought aid from Summerled, a prince of 
Argyle, who had some distant claim, by mar- 
riage, to the sovereignty of the isles ; and was 
therefore easily persuaded to send his son Dul- 
gal to make an invasion on Man. 

Goddard, though hasty and impetuous, was. 
not likely (o yield his station without resistance ; 
but having equipped eighty ships, a dreadful 
battle was fought at sea, A.D. 1156*, when both 
sides being weary with slaughter, and the victory 
still doubtful, a compromise was at length en- 
tered into, by which Goddard ceded the northern 
division of the Isles to Dulgal : but this truce 
was of short duration: in 1158t Dulgal made 
another attempt on Man, and the natives rising 
against their king, Goddard vt^as driven out, and 
escaped with difficulty to Norway, where he re- 
mained in exile six yeai*s, whilst his rival Dulgal 
established himself in his vacant dominions, and 
flushed with this victory, conceived the project 
of subduing all Scotland to his power; for 
which purpose, in the year 1164{, he sailed 
with a great force from Ramsay, but was slain 
in the first onset at a place called Hheinfrien. 



^ Sea-fight between Goddard and Dulga], 1156. 

t Goddard expelled by Dulgal, 1158. 

I Dulgal killed, and Goddard recalled, 1164. 
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Bix years of abseDce had sufficed to obliterate 
the errors of their exiled king^ from the remem- 
brance of the Manx, who on the death of Dul- 
gal, eTidced a disposition to return to his autho- 
rity, and invited him to resume his power ; but 
before he could avail himself of this change of 
fortune, his natural brother, Reginald, at the 
instigation of Thorfinus, who dreaded the return 
of Goddard, had gathered an armed multitude 
from the different Isles, and made an attempt to 
secure the sovereignty to himself: the people, 
though anxious to preserve their allegiance to 
Goddard, were defeated in a battle fought on 
this occasion, probably for want of a leader; he* 
cause Goddard himself, landing four days after 
the contest, with a small body of forces granted 
to him by his friend and patron the ' king of 
Norway, found no difficulty in subduing Regi- 
nald, whom he committed to prison, with the 
greater part of his adherents. Thorfinus only 
escaped by sea, but suffered shipwreck in his 
flight. 

Goddard, corrected by adversity, devoted the 
rest of his days to the service and benefit of his 
people ; and having entirely recovered his popu- 
larity, died in the year 1177 f, leaving three sons. 



* Goddard dies, and his power is usurped by Reginald, 
1177. 
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Reginald, Olaye, and Ivar ; of whom Olave, a 
minor, was appointed his successor, on account 
of the illegitimacy of Reginald the eldest. But 
this prince was far from submitting to such a 
disposition, and being possessed of those shewy 
characteristics which often render persons po- 
pular, without any solid virtue to justify, or 
reward the partiality of the people, he had no 
difSculty in defeating his brother's right, and 
usurping his power. 

But his whole reign was disturbed by the con- 
sequences of this injustice. Olave had no sooner 
attained the age of manhood, than he entered 
into contention with the usurper; the Manx 
had by this time discovered that the rays which 
dazzle do not always warm or nourish ; and, 
instigated equally by Olave's just claims, and a 
love of change, they were ripe for revolt j when 
Reginald proposed a compromise, and ceded to 
Olave a certain share of the out isles, called the 
Lewis, for his support. The prince, though at 
fir^it satisfied with this division, soon found it 
wholly inadequate to his necessities ; and in con- 
sequence, returning to Man, he presented himself 
before his brother, declaring that as it had pleased 
Ood to place him on the throne, he no way en- 
vied his advancement, but only entreated him to 
give him such a portion of land as would main- 
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tain him/io that comfort and plenty, which he 
could by no means find in the Lewis Isles, 

Reginald, who probably had designed soroe^ 
thing else than to make his brother independent^ 
porized for the moment; but on the foil owing 
day caused him to be seized, and conveyed into 
Scotland, where he was kept a close prisoner by 
Reginald's friend and ally, William, king of that 
country, for a space of six years; when William 
dying, Olave was released by his son Alexander, 
and again returned to his native country : from 
this time Reginald seems to have maintained a 
feverish and uneasy existence ; in constant fear 
of his rival, alternately contending and com* 
pounding with him, or endeavouring ta bolster 
up his falling power by foreign alliances ; amongst 
whom, his chief friend and patron appears to 
have been John, king of England, who granted 
him a knight's fee in Ireland, in 1212*. TJjere 
was indeed a remarkable similarity in the for- 
tune and characters of these two princes ; they 
were both usurpers; both had alienated their 
people by tyranny and misconduct, and as if 
Reginald had been determined to carry the 
parallel to its utmost extent, he actually imitated 

* Regmald obtains a knighOs fee from John of Eagtattd, 

1212. ^ 
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his superior in the resignation of his sovereignty 
to the See of Rome, which took plac^ in the 
year 1219 *• 

But these efforts being unavailing to secure 
him a peaceable possession, the people were i^iU 
exposed to all the miseries of civil warj indeed, 
it is impossible to read the accounts of the long 
contest maintained, and the various battles fought^ 
both by sea and land, without astonishment, that 
so small a population should have been able to 
support such continual devastation without being 
entirely annihilated. 

Afier a turbulent reign of almost forty years, 
Reginald at last met his fate in a battle near 
the Tynwald hill, where he was slain : and the 
country exhausted and almost depopulated, at 
length submitted entirely to its lawful king 
Olave, who succeeded in the year 12S6t. He 
made two voyages after this time; the one to 
appease the king of Norway, who had conceived 
some displeasure at an omission of homage dad 
to him from Olave ; and the other to his patnm^ 
Henry the Third of England, who, A. D. 1236 1» 



* Resigns to the See of Rome, Anno 1219. 

t Reginald killed, and Olave sacceeds^ Anno 1220* 

t Olave yisits England, Anno 1296. 
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^nted a safe conduct to the King of Man, to 
come into England ; and the sanie year bestow* 
^ on bim forty marks, one-hundred quarters of 
ccHrn, and five tun of wine, with a commission for 
the defence of the sea-coast to be continued an- 
nually so long as he should fiuthfvlly perform that 
service. 

Olave died in 1337 S »t Feel castle^ 
(which is the first mention made of that fortress.) 
Harold^ the son of Olave, was then only fourteen 
years of age, but a youth of considerable promise, 
and great popularity. Boon after his accession 
ha niade a progress through his dominions, oour 
sisting of nearly three hundred islands, leaving 
Laglan, his cousin, as vice-roy in Man ; who, it 
is probable, did not fulfil his trust with fidelity or 
prudence, as the people being assembled at a Tyn- 
wald court ft instead of council fell to arms ; and in 
the fray , several persons of consequence were slain, 
ppurticularly one Joseph, a friend and confidant of 
the young king ; at which Harold was so much 
incensed, that he returned hastily, and with an 
avowed determination to punish the ofienders: 
Laglan, apprehending the consequences, fled with 
Goddard, the youngest son of Olave, intending to 



* OUive dies, tnd is saeoeeded by fail son Harold^ 1287. 
t Great dialarbaase at tha Ty^wald, 1298. 
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take Fefbge in Wales, but was shipwrecked, with 
the youdg prince, and his retinue, 

A new disturbance was excited in the year 
1249 *, by the King of Norway, who sent com- 
missioners to seize the revenue of the island, un- 
der a plea that Harold had neglected to pay per-^ 
sonal homage at his court. The King of Man, 
being determined to fulfil this duty without fur- 
ther delay, took a voyage to Norway, where he 
remained two years, during which time he es* 
tablished himself in the friendship of his liege 
lord, and also secured the affections of his eldest 
daughter, a princess of great beauty and accom- 
plishments. 

Having obtained the full confirmation of his 
rights in Man and the islands, he returned to his 
dominions ; and such was the prosperous condi- 
tion of his affairs, that his alliance was sought by 
the kings of Scotland and Ireland ; and being 
invited to go into England in the year 1247 ft 
he was received there with unusual distinction 
by Henry III., who bestowed on him the order 
of knighthood with his own hand ; an honour in 
those days reserved for high birth and eminent 
talents alone ; after which, loaded with presents. 



* Revenue seized by the Kiog of Norway, Anno 1349. 
t Harold visits England, aboat Ibe year 1247« 



-^4! 
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Harold retarned to his native land. Encouraged 
by the flourishing state of his affitii^, he inime« 
diately afterwards made proposab to the King of 
Norway for his daughter ; which being accepted, 
he set sail, attended by the bishop of Man and a 
nnmerous train of nobles and ladies, to fetch his 
bride home with the honour due to her station. 

The marriage was celebrated at the court of 
Norway with great festivity ; and shortly after- 
wards Harold, impatient to present his beautiftd 
bride to his expecting subjects, set sail on his re- 
turn ; but was unhappilly driven on the coast of 
Ragland, in Wales, where he perished, with his 
young queen, and nearly all the nobility of Man 
and the isles, in 1248. * 

This lamentable catastrophe opened the way 
for the succession of Reginald, f the second son of 
Olave, who enjoyed his unexpected acquisition a 
very short time, being slain in the first month of 
his reign by a knight named Ivar; but what was 
the cause of quarrel is not stated : he left an in- 
fant daughter named Mary ; but the Manx un- 
accustomed to a female sovereign, wholly disre- 
garded her claims, and seem to have turned their 
attention to Magnus, the youngest and only re- 



♦ Harold drowned. Anno 1248. t Succeeded by Re- 
ginald, who is slain in single combat by Ivar, Anno 1248* 
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inainiDg son of Olare; who, iievertbeleBs, did ikA 
obtain the royal power witfaoi!it some contests; 
nol- could be procure a coniirtnation of bis title 
from the King of Norway, till after two years at- 
tendance at his court. * 

That monarch was indeed himself in a state of 
some hazard. The frequent irruptions made by 
bis predecessors into other countries, had greatly 
weakened the original source* Norway had for 
five centuries spread its arms over Burope: it 
bad given kings to England and Sicily ; dukes 
to Normandy ; and held the sovereignty of Uie 
isles for two-hundred years; but was, at this 
crisis, in. great danger -of becoming «t prey to the 
rising power of Denmark. 

At length Magnus having secured the recog- 
nition of his authority, returned to his little state ; 
but sensible to the falling povrer of his ancietit 
^ly, he adopted the policy of providing a friend 
whose strength and influence might be his future 
support ; and with Ibis view, he turned his eyes 
to England, whither he made a voyage in 1256,f 
and met with as fi&vourable a reception as his 
brother Harold had done in a former visit. 

The year after his return, Magnus consecrated 



^ Harold sacceeded by Magnus, Aano 1249, f Magnus 
knighted in England by .H«nry HI., Amio 12M. 
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Ae abbey of Bushen^ of which the foundation 
bad been laid one^hundred and thirty years ; and 
Ml 1265 * he died without issue, being the last 
Idng of the race of Gtiddard Crovan. 

At the death of Magnus j Alexauder^f King 
of Scotland, an enterprising and warlike prince^ 
began to seize such of the out isles as lay most 
oonyenient for him; "and though the King of 
Norway, finding himself unable to defend these 
distant parts of his dominions, offered to com- 
poQttd by resigning one ha]f of the isles on con- 
ditioii of being left in unmolested possession of 
tlie residue, yet Alexander treated the proposal 
with coBtempt, and avowed his intention to win, 
or lose the whole. 

The Manx, with that courage a long course of 
warfare naturally creates, for some time resisted 
the Scottish invasion ; and putting themselves 
\mder the command of Ivar, who had married 
the widow of Ma^us, and aspired to the so- 
Tereign power, many battles were fonght, with 
various success, till the year 1270 1, when Alex- 
ander sent a numerous army, under the command 
of two distinguished leaders, Alexander of 

^Mtgnus €Qiisecra(^ ftushcn Abbey and dief» Anno 
1205* t Alexander of ScotlaDd, attacks Mao and tlje 
iilci^ Anno 12M. % Scolt finaUy sacceMful, Anno 1270. 



1 
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Paisley, and John Gomyo, ^ and a decisive 
engagement taking place at Rannesway, aft^ a 
long and arduous contest, Ivar was slain, with 
five-hundred and thirty-seven of the flower of the 
people } and the kingdom of Man and the isles 
tot Lilly reduced : in token of which, the King of 
Scotland erased the ancient bearing of the Manx, 
and substituted the three legs, which arms they 
have borne ever since. 

A short time previons to this fatal event, the 
young princess Mary, had, by the care of her 
guardians, been removed (with all her deeds 
and charters) from the impending danger, and 
conducted into England, where she continued 
to reside many years ; whilst the Scots maintain^ 
ed their power by such acts of cruelty and op- 
pression, as almost entirely sunk the spirits and 
courage of the natives j who from the generous 
fierceness of character for which they had for** 
tucrly been celebrated, were now degenerated 
into a sullen negligence; till at last rendered 
desperate by outrage, the whole mass rose ag^nst 
their oppressors, determined either to drive them 
out, or fall to a man in the elBfort. 

By the interposition of the bishop f, this 

* John ComyD, afterwards a candidate for the crown of 
Scotland, 
t No other name is given this diocesan but Richard ; he 
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violent eboUition was diverted ; and the oppo- 
nents were persuaded to pat the dispute upon 
the issue of a combat between thirty men on 
each side. 

Unfortunately, however, the Manxmen lost 
the day, the whole of their thirty champions fell 
on the field of battle, whilst the Scots lost only 
twenty-five. This last struggle proved to the 
king of Scotland the necessity of altering the 
system by which he had attempted to govern ; 
and in consequence he sent over one Maurice 
Okerfetir^, a wise and prudent magistrate, who 
set himself so effectually to compose difierences, 
and correct abuses, that he succeeded in a great 
measure in allaying the animosities of the two. 
parties, as is clearly proved by the remarkable 
circumstance of his having caused thirty cross 
marriages to be celebrated in one day. He 
held the government only three years, when 
he died, equally regretted by both sides, A. D. 

1282 1- 

Two Scottish governors are noticed after king 



IS said to have been an EDglishman, and was promoted to 
the See by Magnus. 

* Maurice OkerfiEur, a Scottish governor. Anno 1278. 

t Died, Anno 1282. 
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BretmuSy wbo was slain in 1287 *f and Domdd, 
a person of high rank; bnt how long he held the 
goyernment is uncertain, for in the year 1280 f, 
Edward, king of England, bestowed the Isle of 
Man on Walter de Hunteroombe, it haying been 
snrrendered to him by the Scottish commi»- 
sioners. In the following year Edward restwed 
it to John Baliol ; yet it does not appear th^t 
he eyer took possession of it ; the Scottish nation 
being at this time distracted by intestine broils 
between Brace and Baliol : of which, at last, 
king Edward being appointed nn^ire, he made 
an exenrsion to Perth, A.D. 1282 j;, as it was • 
then called John's town, where Mary, the 
daughter of Reginald, late king of Man, pre* 
sented herself, with her charters, and offered te 
do homage to the king of England for the crown 
which she claimed; bnt was answered, that 
she must prosecute her rights b^ore the king of 
Scotland who then held it: after which the i^air 
seems to haye rested, but was reyiyed in the 



* Brennus^ another governor. Anno 15)87» 
• t Sir Walter de Huntercombe obtains the Isle from Ed- 
ward, king of England, Anno 1289, 

} Mary, daughter of Reginald, prefers her claims before 
Edward L Anno 1292. 
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tfairty^third of the same reign, when John da 
Wmldebeouf presented a petition to parliament 
stating the rights of the said Mary, then his 
wife: but she dying Avhilst the question remained 
midecided, her right descended to her son Wil« 
liani, who, in his tarn, claimed the Isle of Man 
and the adjacent Isles, as true and lawiul heir* 
At the death of Edward I. 1307, his successor 
Edward II. entirely overlooking these claims, 
ieized the Island to his own use, and in one year 
made no less than three several grants to so 
many of his favourites ; Piers de Gaveston, Gil^^ 
belt de Mc.Gascall, and lastly, to Henricus de 
Bello Minto, in 1308-9 *. 

My Lord Coke also tells of one Simon de 
Hontacute, in ISlSf, who had intruded hims^ 
itkto the principality in the 6th of Edward If. 
for which lie was attached to answer at the suit 
of the king. 

The affairs of this little state seem to have 
been left in great confusion till the accession of 
Edward III. when a grand-daughter and sole 
descendant of Mary, the daughter of Reginald^ 
once more revived her claims, and demanded 



* Three grants of the Island, made by Edward II. in4he 
Tears 1308 aad 130O. 
t Simon de Monttoate seised the Xalaad, Aiido 1313. 
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the protection of the king of Englaod, who hav* 
ing satisfied himself of her hereditary rights^ 
bestowed her in marriage upon a valiant knight^ 
Sir William de Montacute, and withal granted 
them such efiectual aid both in ships and men^ 
that Sir William in a short time drove out the 
Scots, and to the infinite joy of the Manx re- 
stored the sovereignty in the right line, A.D. 
1344*. 

But this satisfaction was very short-lived ; Sir 
William, in the prosecution of his Lady's claims, 
notwithstanding the assistance of his sovereign, 
had contracted so large a debt, that his only 
means of discharging it was by mortgaging his 
newly acquired possessions, for seven years, to 
Antony Beck, Bishop of Durham, who, taking 
advantage of the footing he had obtained, in the 
next reign obtained from Richard II. a grant 
for his life, A. D. 1377 f, but at his decease it 
reverted once more to the natural heir William 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, by whom it 
was sold in the year 1305 1, to Sir William 
Scroop, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire, who lost 



f bland restored in the right lioe^ Anno 1344. 

t Granted to the Bishop of Durham for life. Anno 1877* 

t Sold to Sir William Scroop, Anno 1396. . 
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his life in the beginning of the contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The next temporary possessor was Henry 
Fiercy, Earl of Northmnberland, first the ally, 
and afterwards the enemy of Henry IV. in con- 
sequence of whose rebellion the Island was seized 
to the king's use, by Sirs William and John 
Stanley, to the last of whom the king made a 
grant for one year, A. D. 1406, which was 
afterwards revoked, and a new grant passed the 
great seal, A.D. 1407 ^^ bestowing the island, 
castle peel, and lordship of Man, and all the 
islands pertaining thereto, with all royalties, 
regallities, and franchises, on him and his heirs, 
in as full, and ample a manner, as had been 
granted to any former lord or king, to be held 
of the crown of Great Britain, per homagium 
leg^um, paying to the king a cast of falcons at 
his coronation. 



* Given to Sir John Stanley, by Henry IV. Anno 1407. 
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CHAP. II. 

History of the Bishops from St. Patrick, the 
first Founder of Christianity, to the Time 
when the Patronage of the See was granted 
to Sir John Stanley ; with Conjectures as to 
the Condition of the Manx under their Native 
Princes. 

Having brought the civil history down to this 
epoch, 1 shall look back to the ecclesiastical 
records during the same period, and then in- 
dulge a few conjectures on the general state of 
the country, and the character of the inhabitants 
during these turbulent ages. 

The founder of Christianity in the Isle of Man 
was St. Patrick, who, in the year 444 ^, making 
a voyage with a company of thirty religious 

• * St. Patrick founds Christianity, Anno 444. 
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persons from Liverpool to Ireland, whither they 
were bound to preach the gospel, was, by the 
interposition of providence, driven into this 
island, where he arrived in the latter end of the 
reign of Mananan Mac Lyr, whom he found, to- 
gether with his people, sunk in idolatry, and as 
he says, much given to magic. 

By his persuasive eloquence and the miracles 
he was enabled to perform, he soon made a woQ" 
derful progress in awakening a better spirit, so 
that although his stay in this island was limited 
to three years, he is stated in that short time, 
with the help of his followers, to have completely 
effected the conversion of the natives, or to have 
expelled those who remained obstinate in their 
errors: which last particular I afb much inclined 
to question. In examining the operations of 
Christianity during the first ages, we cannot but 
perceive the immediate influence of a supreme 
power in its establishment ; and that even with* 
out such influence, the potent example of St. 
Patrick and his companions, should have pro- 
duced conviction in the minds of a community, 
such as the Manx must then have been, is far 
less wonderful, than that the same doctrines and 
instruments should have openlted^ as we know 
they did, on the luxurious and philosophical 
people pf Greece and Rome. 



» 
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But to expel those, whom they failed to con^ 
vince, appears wholly inconsistent with the fun- 
damental doctrines of that religion, which 
prescribes peace with all men. The lives of 
the early teachers were wholly goyemed by the 
sublime precepts they had received ; and it re- 
mained for later times to twist these doctrines 
into instruments of oppression, or expulsion : but, 
however this was, it is well ascertained, that the 
church of Christ was actually founded at the time 
above stated, and that the inhabitants of Man 
never afterwards fell back, into the dark regions 
of Paganism. 

When St, Patrick recommenced his voyage to 
Ireland, he appointed Germanus* his successor, 
who died before his patron, when Connindrius 
and Romulus, two persons of eminent piety and 
learning, were deputed to supply his place. 

The chronicle of early Bishops, like that of 
the kings, is very defective, one or both of these 
last mentioned divines are believed to have sur- 
vived St. Patrick five years, which brings us to 
A. D. 478 1, after which the Manx have a legend 
of St. Manghold ; who, having been captain of 
a banditti in Ireland, either as a punishment, or 



* Germanus appointed bishop^ Anno 448. 

f Connindrius and Romulas bishops, Anno 478. 
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Hccording to other accounts by a voluntary act 
of penance, was manacled hand and foot, and 
being in this state committed to the waves, in a 
small boat, was driven ashore on that part of the 
island, which, from this memorable event was 
named St. Maughold's head* 

Being released from his perilous situation, he 
retired to the mountains, and consecrating his 
life to acts of devotion, became so exemplary for 
his piety, that he was at length elected bishop, 
by the unanimous wish of the people. The 
existence of St. Maughold as bishop of Man, 
is further confirmed, by the tradition of St. 
Bridget's having been induced by his reputation 
for sanctity, to make a voyage from Ireland, to 
receive the veil at his hands ; according to Hey- 
lin, he died 578*. 

In the year 600 the bishopric was occupied 
by Coranusf , tutor to the sons of Eugenius IV., 
king of Scotland, after whom there is no regu- 
lar trace of the succession of diocesans, until the 
eleventh century. During this long interval an 
error sprung up, which gives the foundation 
of this bishopric to Pope Gregory, A.D. 840; 
the ground of which mistake was, that the 

* St. Maughold, bishop, died Addo 578. 
i Coranus bishop. Anno 600. 
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bishopric of the isles had its beginning aboot 
this time, being erected by St. Columbus*, pro- 
bably a bishop of Man j who founded the abbey 
of Hye, in the Island of lona, which monastery 
was, for a length of time, the cathedral of the 
isles : whose bishops were thenceforward styled 
Episcopns Sodoren^is, as some say, from a village 
nanied Sodor, in the vicinity of the abbey j but 
as is conjectured, with much more probability, 
by others, from the division of the isles, into 
northern and Southern, in the Norwegian lan- 
guage norde and suder, especially as it is ascer- 
tained to have been after the Isle of Man fell 
into the hands of the Norwegians, that the 
bishops bore the title of Sodor and Man. 

The only authentic record at this time sup- 
posed to be in existence, is a manuscript, appa- 
rently copied from the Abbey Roll of Rushen, 
which says, that <^ although they had a traditional 
^* succession of bishops from St. Maughold, yet 
** they were not certainly known; and therefore, 
" it was thought proper to omit them, and begin 
'< from the time of king Goddard Crovan,in whose 
*^ reign Heymundus or Weymundus is recorded 
** to have been bishop of Man, and bis decease is 



* Bishopric of the isles founded by SU Coltimbus, Anno 
840. 
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** dated A. D. 1161*;'* btit this is an evident 
toacbrotiidm ; instead of Goddard Crovan it mut^ 
have been 6oddard> sdn of Olave, wbo was the 
r^ignihg king in the time of E(amundus. 

After him followed Gamaliel^ an Englishman, 
who lies buried at Peterborough, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and was succeeded by Reginald, a 
Norwegian, t6 whom the clergy granted thirds 
of the livingii, in lieu of all episcopal exactions, 
A.D. 1160t : Reginald was the first bishop con- 
secrated by the archbishop of Drontheim in 
Norway, to which see that of Man was consi- 
dered as subordinate. 

After him, Michael, a Manxman, sat bishop, 
1208 J. Then Nicholas de Melsa, abbot of 
Fumess, who resigned 1216 1|, and made way fof 
Reginald, nephew to Olave II. 

His successor John perished by fire 1230 §, 
when a divine, called Simon, occupied the 
diocese; he wasr eminent for virtue and learning, 
and died at Kirk Michael, A.D. 1239 f. 

* WymnnduSy bishop, died Anno 1151. 

t The clergy give tithes of their livings to the bbhop. 
Anno 1160. — Quety. Was this in addition to the third 
given by Clave, in 1104^ see page 14. 

X Michael, Anno 1203. 

II Nicholas de Melsa, Anno 1216. 

§ John, Anno 1230. IF Simon, Anno 1209. 

d2 
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Laurence, a Manxman^ after beiDg severed 
ytsars archdeacon, was elected to the bishopric, 
but never sat, being unfortunately drowned 
with Harold, and his queen, in 1243: or, ac- 
cording to- Sacheverel, who is corroborated by 
the chronicle of the kings in 1248*. After him 
the see was vacant for six years, and then occu- 
pied by Richard, an Englishman ; in his time 
the island fell under the power of the Scots, 
whose king, Alexander, on the death of Richard, 
in 1274t, appointed Marcus Galvadiensis ; but 
the natives, irritated by the cruelties of their 
invaders, resisted his establishment, and drove 
him from the country, in consequence of which 
Outrage, he procured an interdict to be passed 
against them, but being recalled, he laid a duty 
called a smoak-penny on every house, by way of 
commutation. He died in extreme old age, and 
was buried in St. Germans. 

His successor, Maurice, also a Scotsman, was 
sent prisoner to London, by Edward I. when be 
possessed himself of the island, 1287 ;{: : and 
his place was supplied by Allen of Galloway^ 
who died 1321 1|. 

* Laurence, Anno 1248. f Richard^ 1274. 

X Marcus Galvadiensis died. Maurice dispossessed^ 
Anno 1287* 
II Allen died Anno 1321. 
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Gilbert, the next bishop, sat only two years, 
1323*. Brennus, three years, 1327 f. 

l^homas then governed the church fourteen 
years, he was the first who exacted twenty 
shillings by way of procuration, from the clergy : 
and likewise claimed the tythe of all aliens' goods, 
hediedSept. 20, 1848$. 

William Russel was elected by the clergy, 
and consecrated by pope Clement, at Avignon : 
this was the first prelate who shook off the > su- 
premacy of Drontheim ; be was abbot of Rushen 
eighteen years, and bishop of Man twenty-six ; 
he died 1374 1|. 

The clergy on his decease, again exercised 
their right of electing a bishop, and their choice 
fell upon John Duncan, a native, who, going to 
Avignon, to be confirmed by Pope Gregory, 
was made prisoner on his return, and lay in irons 
two years at Bologna, in Picardy : from vrhence 
he was forced to ransom himself by the payment 
of five hundred marks, an enormous sum in 
those days, and implying g^eat dignity in the 
person on whom it was imposed: he died 



* Gilbert died Anno 1323. 
t Brennus died Anno 1327. 
t Thomas died Anno 1348. 
il WUliam Russel died Anno 1374. 
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1396*, and was succeeded by Robert Wilby, 
ivho held the see twenty-two years. 

After him sat John Sperton, the first bii^hop, 
mentioned in the Manx records, and the last 
before the island devolved to the house of 
Stanley, 



* Jobn Duncan died Anno 1396. 
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CHAP. III. 

Conjectures respecting the Situation of the Manx 
under their Native Princes — Account of Sir 
John Stanley — Manner of Iwlding a Tynwald 
Court — remarkable Decision of Deemsters re- 
specting the Rights of the Keys — Discontent of 
the People — unsettled State of Landed Pro- 
perty — Thomas^ Second Earl of Derby f ex- 
changes the Title of King for that of Lord 
of nfan. 

Xhis being the co0i|neQ.cemepjt of a fresh era, 
X think it cannot be uDentertaining to inquire 
vhat was the state of the country, when it feU 
into the possession of its new sovereigns, as well 
as what had been the early characteristics of the 
people; subjects now so £sur involved ip obscu- 
rity^ that I am aware my conjectures cap pnly be 
fouuded on analpgy, and must after all issue in 
mere possibility p or at most probability. 
When we consider the situaiion of Iji^ Isle 
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of Man, surrounded by rival states, from whom it 
was continually exposed to invasion, it seems 
unequestionable, that the character of the peo- 
ple, must have been bold and warlike: the 
very tenure by which they held their posses- 
sions, included courage and skill to defend 
them : and accordingly we find their native 
hardihood celebrated in various occasions, and 
however insignificant the island may now ap- 
pear in comparison with other nations of Europe, 
its rank during the time of which I am treating 
must be estimated on a very diflferent scale, 
when all the neighbouring countries were broken 
into small principalities under various and op-, 
posing sovereigns; the domain of Man, even 
without the numerous isles dependent on it, was 
in extent equal to many petty kingdoms, both in 
France and England. 

Nor are we to estimate the attainments of its 
principal inhabitants, by any thing we see in 
later times j the kings of Man were repeatedly 
distinguished for prowess, and they were asso- 
ciated with the most exalted and chivalric cha- 
racters of those romantic ages. The qualifica- 
tions necessary to attain this honour, were 
undaunted courage, an unbending spirit, and all 
the scholastic learning of the times: endow- 
ments which could not subsist alone, and though 
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these were frequently accompanied by great 
vices, yet were they in many instances adorned 
by uncommon virtues, and although in a future 
period we shall find the people little benefited 
or improved by tbe superior qualities of their 
rulers *, yet in those days, when the kings lived 
amongst them, and by keeping in Man, the court 
of the independent isles, must necessarily have 
drawn the chief of the nobility into its focus, if 
not as constant residents, yet as occasional 
visitors to, or attendants on the sovereign, it can 
hardly be doubted that the benefit of such asso- 
ciation must have circulated through the whole 
jnass. 

Another corroborating proof of the relative 



* Camden says, ** that the earfy kings created barons, 
** knights, and esquires, but the lords of the house of 
'' Stanley conferred no titles of honour: that the one«hou1d 
'' exercise, or the other relinquish this right, must have 
^' arisen from the different ranks they had to govern, when 
^* the people were more elevated in character, titles and 
** distinctions would follow of course : but these could 
" neither be bestowed, nor would they be desired by mere 
^ Ignorant peasants, such as the Stanley's had to govern/' 
Camden further states, ^' that in his time there were only 
** six ferailies of note in the island, though there had for- 
« merly been much nobility/' 
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rank of those isl^aders, js deducible IVoip the 
station occupied by thejr fpgitive princess, wbfs^ 
compelled to qiiit her native l^nd: for thpugh 
divested of her property, yet we perceive that 
ihe must h^ve maintained ^ certain dignity at 
the English court ; her petitions for redress were 
presented to the king in persop, the alliance con- 
tracted by her was in the first class of nobifity^ 
and her descendants seem to have been regarded 
as roy^l in all the proceedings which took place 
for their restoration. 

Hector Qoethius sayH» 'Uhat Ml^n was in thoi^e 
" days tho seat of all honest learning and erudi- 
" tion f' other authors mention it as the mansion 
of the nouses* The language itself be§Lrs evi- 
dence to these truths, for though it is a dialect 
of the Erse, yet it is embellished with many 
xnoi'ds, and even whole sen^n/^es, derived and 
scarcely altered from the La|in. 

Cotemporary historians mention the Isle of 
Man as the academy for educating the princes 
of Scotland : Eu genius lY.^ a king eminent for 
talent and virtue, spent nine years iu this retreat, 
and as a strong testimony of the advantages 
attainable here, he consigned his two sons to 
pursue the same course under the guidance of 
the wise and pious Bishop Coranus^ for it is 
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ayeip recornjed that previous to the establish- 
mept of Christianity, the discipline of the$§ 
schools wfuf advanced to p. high pitch of reputa- 
tion. 

!C]deria8 and Corbrpd, surn^mpd Gald, for his 

extensive learning, both received their educa-r 

tion under the Druids of Man, together with 

l^qgenius II. Cogns^tellus, mA Kinnatellu^ : all 

kings of Scotland. These circumstances form 

a mass of evidence, not easily controverted, an4 

however a subsequent course of eveqts may (as 

I must confess they h^ye done) h^ye erased ^U 

tr^ce of scholastic knowledge, yet is not thi^ 

mpre to be wpndered at, than th^ total chai)ge 

which has been effected in th^ face of ^ 

country itself : which has so completely lost on^ 

feature as to excite considerable dopbts whether 

it ever existed — I allude tp the forests, which wp 

may g^.ther from several circumstances, formprly 

flourished over the whole islaqd! That suc^ 

was die case, appears from tl)e roots and evei^ 

whole trees which are to this d^y frequently 

dug out from the bpgs and turbftries ; besid^i^ 

which^ wpods s^nd forests were so essentially 

necessary to the Druids, that without them the 

performance of their religpious rites would have 

been impossible. 

In (he chronicle of the kings of Man, is also 
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an anecdote of Goddard Crovan^ A¥ho, as that 
author relates, having been defeated in two 
descents, " what he coald not bring to pass by 
force, he effected by policy : for gathering to- 
gether a great multitude, he came again, in the 
night to the haven called Ramsay, and having 
hid three hundred men in a great wood on the 
the brow of a hill called Sceafield, he by this 
ambush, gave a turn to the battle, and secured 
his success." 

There is also an ordinance in the Statute 
book dated 1504, where the duty of ^forester is 
'explicitly laid down, implying, beyond a doubt, 
not only the existence of forests, but that they 
occupied a very considerable extent of the coun- 
try* 

But although I have found some data on 
which to ground my hypothesis, of the learning 
and dignity of this people, as well as in one 
particular of the fertility of the soil, I confess 
myself wholly at a stand, as to their legislatute, 
population, or commerce. For the first we 
have reason to believe that the kings, though 
completely despotic, had yet adopted some of 



* Camden says, ** there are no woods now in the island^ 
" though in former times there were great store in SiX parts 
"of it." 
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the cnstoms of the neighbouring countries, and 
that like feudal lords they governed by a 
council of elders, or wise men, which in this case 
was borrowed, both in form and name, from the 
Danes; being called a Tynwald from the Danish 
word Ting, a court of justice, and " wald" 
fenced ; and although this assembly in its j^^re- 
sent form has an appearance of popular govern- 
ment, yet it was in its origin materially differ- 
ent, being really a body picked out by the 
Lord or King; assembling at his command — 
dissoluble by his pleasure — and consequently 
only an instrument to enforce his authority and 
secure its operation. 

The deemsters are of great antiquity, and 
have ever been held by the people in such re- 
verence and respect, that it is clear they must 
have originated from some sacred source : their 
power indeed even to this time, bears a strong 
resemblance to the institutions of the Druids, 
who, combining both priest and magistrate in 
one person, were made the depositories of the 
laws, which they were even forbidden to commit 
to writing, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the uninitiated; and this precaution has been 
observed to a very late date, nor is it wholly laid 
aside at this day. In the statute book it is de- 
clared, ^^ that as to written laws there were none 
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sudh knoWn, since the days of king Orry ;" and 
it appears by the same authority, that for a 
length of time after the Stanleys came into 
power, custom still induced an application, to 
the deemsters, to decide all doubtM qtiestious ; 
and that their interpretation of the laws passed 
fbr full and sufficient authority : though by What 
intuitive or prescriptive ifight these men became 
such adepts in legal knowledge, is not declared* 

The population during the Norwegian success 
sion is at this time very difficult to ascertain : but 
I conjecture it must hare been internally mote 
I^Ottsiderable, or else have been greatly aug- 
mented from the out-isles in former ages j ebe 
would the continual warfai^e in Which the people 
Were engaged, have completely drained the 
island of inhabitants ; and which indeed appears 
to have been nearly effected during the last 
contest with the Scots. 

The Manx must also have possessed a flourish- 
ihg navy *, several sea-fights being upon record, 
in which, from one to two hundred ships were 
engaged : these no doubt wei^e vessels of small 
burthen, but sufficient to assert their power at 

* The island, in former times, was well stored with 
shipping, being able to equip a fleet of four-score saiJ^ 
though now they have not a bark above forty tons burthen. 
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sea, and prevent the approach of' invaders to the 
coast, as well as to facilitate the communications 
with the out-isles, and carry on the little com- 
merce maintained with the neighbouring coun- 
tries; which however most have been very 
litnited, it not being likely that the Manx ever 
possessed any superfluities for the purpose of 
barter, except perhaps what they derived from 
their fishery, or the increase of cattle : but df 
the precious metals, or any other valuables, to 
create an extensive trade, there is no trace of 
such having been in existence. 

Presuming from what has been said, that this 
island, in the time of its early kings, held a 
different rank in this quarter of the globe, from 
that which must be assigned to it, after the 
great change of their government j it remains 
to Account for the alteration, which will not be a 
t^k of any great difficulty. 

In other countries, combination and union, 
by increasing the physical force of the people, 
and multiplying their resources, have raised them 
to a pinnacle, no longer admitting of compari- 
son : whilst here, the fall of the nobility ! — the 
frequent changes of sovereignty ! — and the in- 
ducements held out to individuals, possessed 
eiAer of talents or property, to emigrate from 
a Sfinking to a rising state, must necessarily 
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have operated to cloud the scene of Manx pros- 
perity. 

When fame and fortune depended on mere 
bodily prowess, the natives of Man were as 
likely to obtain their share as any other indi- 
viduals ; but when adventitious aids bacame re- 
quisite to pave the way, it was a natural conse- 
quence, that all who could do so, would follow 
where prosperity pointed. 

Besides all this, the frequent tmnsfers, and 
sales of the island, were, in themselves, enough 
to eradicate the last traces of national spirit : to 
sell a whole people without reference to their 
wishes, or reservation of their rights, implies a 
race of slaves, wholly deprived of the power 
either to resist or even to make conditions; 
and before the Manx could have been reduced 
to this ebb, repeated convulsions must have 
weakened the whole political frame, and sunk 
them into such a state of apathy, that the single 
good of a bare existence was nearly all of which 
they were capable. 

Such seems to have been the condition of the 
people when the Stanleys took possession of 
the island ; their kings destroyed ! their nobility 
dispersed! and scarcely an individual left in 
the country of a rank above the peasantry. The 
history of a people so depressed can be. little 
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more than an account of their rulers^ and ac- 
cordingly we find, for more than three cen-^ 
tarieSy scarcely an event unconnected with the 
memoirs of their lords, from whence I have en- 
deavoured to trace out such particulars as relate 
to the island. 

In speaking of the illustrious house of Stanley, 
I shall follow the account given by Mr. Sea- 
combe, who published their history in 1741, and 
seems, with uncommon pains, to have collected 
all particulars relative to them or their posses- 
sions. He affirms, in contradiction to Camden, 
and other writers, that the family, bearing the 
name of Stanley, or Stonely, were settled in 
England, long before the conquest: that they 
held large possessions in the north of Stafford- 
shire; but that an heiress of this house being 
united to one Adam de Audithley, a favourite 
of William of Normandy, gave rise to the 
idea that the Stanleys came in with the Con- 
queror: whereas the name was really adopted 
from the mother: as was frequently the case 
when large possessions descended in the female 
line. 

The genealogy Is, by the same Author, vei'y 
clearly traced out in all its branches, down to 
Sir William Stanley, the seventh male heir, who, 
in 1854, had issue two sons, William and John. 

B 
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Although both these gentlemen bore a distin- 
guished part in the history of those days, I shall 
ooniiue my relation to the latter, as first possessor 
of the lordship of Man. 

M Sir John, the date of whose birth ^ is rather 
uncertain, could not however have been more 
than twenty years of age, when he bore the rank 
of captain at the battle of Poictiers, where he 
greatly distinguished himself: and during the 
truce, which immediately followed this memorable 
victory, he set out on the tour of Europe, visiting 
most of the courts, and gathering laurels where- 
ever he appeared: to such a height had the 
fame of his martial achievements at length 
arisen t that on his return to England he was 
followed by a certain French knight, who had 
the audacity to challenge all England to pro- 
duce his equal in arms ! This defiance, (as was 
iudeed the design of the haughty champion) was 
instantly accepted by Mr. Stanley. 

The contest took place by the king's dii*ec« 
tion, aujd in his presence, under the walls of 



* Seacombe is guilty of a strange anachronism, he dates 
Sir John's birth twenty-seventh Edward III. that is in the 
year 1354, yet affirms him to have been a captain at the 
battle of Poictiers, in 1357 ; this mistake 13 also adopted 
by Rolt in his account of the Isle of Man. 
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Winchester, where Mr. Stanley fought, and 
killed bis opponent ; which public and gallant 
action obtained him the honour of knighthood, 
and the favour of his warlike sovereign : nor 
were the fortunate consequences of this rencon- 
tre confined to an acquisition of mere empty 
honours : his courage, and accomplishments, se- 
cured him a higher prize, in the affections of 
the fair Isabel, heiress of Latham, in Lancashire, 
with whom he soon after contracted a marriage, 
which inyeste<l him with all the wealth of that 
iamily. 

On the accession of Richard 11. to the throne. 
Sir John Stanley was sent to Ireland, to assist 
in the reduction of that kingdom, in which he 
had such success, that on the airival of Richard, 
who followed him in person, in the year 1979, 
he brought no less than six Irish kings ^ to make 
submission, and do homage to the king of 
England; who, in consideration of this great 
service, granted a considerable portion of lands 
to Sir John, in that country, and also appointed 
him governor; in which office he continued 



♦ O'Neil of Ulster ; Rothric O'Conner of Connought ; 
Carol of Uriel ; O'Rorick of Meath ; Arthur M'^ Mur of 
Leinster; and O'Brwn of Tbomond. 

E 2 
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until 1389, when Richard made a second visit to 
Ireland, and remained there all the winter: 
during whose absence the duke of Lancaster 
made his first attempt on the crown of Eng- 
land* 

Whether Sir John had any personal cause of 
discontent, or by what motives he was influenced, 
does not appear, but it is certain he was one of 
the first of the English nobility who attached 
himself to Henry of Lancaster, by whom he 
was re-appointed to the vice-royalty of Ireland, 
whither he hastened in 1390, to enforce the au- 
thority of his new master. 

Henry, sensible to his services, rewarded 
tbem with munificence, and on all occasions 
distinguished Sir John by particular marks of 
favour; as a new proof of which, at the suppres- 
sion of Northumberland's rebellion, he granted 
to htm the lordship of Man, in the year 1407^,. 
as before stated. 

It does not appear that Sir John visited his 
new acquisition, probably restrained from so 
doing by his avocations and appointments at the 
court of Henry, to whom he was treasurer of 
the household, and lord chamberlain : this noble- 

• Sir John, first Lord of Man, 1407. 
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man out-lived his patron a short time, and died 
at Ardee, in Ireland, in the year 1413^, the 
first of Henry Y. ; having made a conspicuous 
figure during the reigns of three monarchs. 

He was succeeded by his son, Sir John, who 
having spent a short time in the service of his 
natural sovereign, at length turned his attention 
to his own little dominion, then languishing 
under the effects of former oppression, and call- 
ing for the fostering hand of its prince to revive 
the spirits of the people. 

Accordingly, in the fourth year of his succes- 
sion, he landed in Manf, and it is recorded of 
him, that being of mature age, and great expe- 
rience, he wisely considered that a regulation of 
the laws were a lasting happiness to the people, 
and the best security to the lord ; and therefore, 
with the advice of the deemsters, and others 
well skilled in the ancient government, he assem- 
bled the whole body of the people at a certain 
place in the centre of the Island, called the 
Tynwald Mount, where it had been a custom 



• Died at Ardee, 1413. Sir John, his son, second lord, 
same year, 
t His first visit to the Island, 1417. 
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in old times, to promulgate the laws ; and there 
he heW his first court, on the 24th June, 1418, 
on which day the same ceremony has been annu* 
ally observed to the present time, only varying 
at the alteration of the style, to the 6th of July. 
The form and manner of holding this court 
being laid down with great precision, in the 
T^^ritten statutes, I shall insert it verbatim ; and 
it may serve as an additional evidence of the 
state and dignity maintained by the ancient 
kings of Man. 

*^ How the lord should sit at the Tynwald. 
*' Our doughtfnl and gracious lord^ this is the 
constitution of old times, how you should be 
governed on the Tynwald day. 

" First, You shall come hither in your royal 
array as a king ought to be, by your prerogatives 
and royalties of the land of Man ; and upon the 
hill of Tynwald sit in a chair covered with a 
roynl cloth and Ciishion : your visage to the east, 
your royal sword before you, holden with the 
point upwards, and your barons in the second 
degree sitting beside you ; your beneficed men 
and your deemsters sitting before you : your 
clerks^ knights, esquires, and yeomen, about 
you, in the third degree; and the worthiest men 
of the land to be called in befol'e your deemsters. 
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If you will ask any thing of them, and to heai* 
the government of your land and your will, and 
the coroners to stand without the circle of the hill 
with three clerks in their surplices, then the 
deemster shall call in the coroner of Glanfaba, 
and he shall call in the coroners of Man, with 
their yards in their hands, with their weapons 
on them, either sword or axe, and the moars of 
every parish. 

" Then the coroner of Glanfaba shall make fence 
upon life and limb, that no one shall make dis- 
turbance or stir, in the time of Tynwald; or any 
murmur or rising in the king*8 presence, ort 
pain of hanging and drawing: and then shall 
let your barons and all others know you to h6 
their lord and king, and what time you were re- 
ceived here into your land, as heir apparent in 
your father s days ; and all your barons of Man, 
with the worthiest men and commons, shall do 
you faith and fealty : and forasmuch as you are, 
by the grace of God, Lord and Kiilg of Man, 
now you Will, that your commons come unto 
you, and shew their chaii:ers how they hold 
of you and the barons, that have made no 
faith and fealty to you, shall make it now,'* 
&c- &c. 

In this formula, no specific mention is made 
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either of keys or council ; bat it appears, that at 
the first meeting, some new laws and several old 
ones were made or confirmed. It was at that 
time ordained, that even sanctuary should be no 
protection in cases of treason : a most extraordi-* 
nary circumstance in those times. It was also 
expressly declared, that the government of Eng- 
land had no authority in the Isle of Man, nor in 
the ports of the island, the Lord being Admiral 
of Man from Reginald. Another ordinance 
made it penal in life and limb to accuse the 
deemsters of wrong. And to falsify their token j 
(viz. a bit of blue slate, with any mark they 
thought proper to use, scraped thereon,) incurred 
a fine of £3. 

At this court some questions being put to the 
deemsters relative to established customs, their 
answers were ordered to be recorded in the sta- 
tute book, as laws to be thenceforward observed 
in the island. 

When Sir John returned to England he left 
one Thurstan his deputy, with instructions for 
the further settlement of thd state, which was 
still much disturbed with doubts respecting rights 
and property. It is more than probable that 
Goddard Croven, though he acquired his posses- 
sion by conquest, had notwithstanding given the 
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Manx some sort of fixed tenures; but upon the 
reduction of the island by the Scots, all this had 
fallen into confusion : the country ^as laid waste 
and the soil impoverished, because it was na 
person's individual interest to improve it. 

In this first Tynwald, after the alccession c^ 
the Stanleys, it had been given for law, that no 
man should hold the lord's lands but by payment 
of the Aill value ; and for the better security of 
the lord and tenant, four able men of each pa- 
rish were to be annually sworn, called the setting 
quest, who were to provide tenants for all unoc- 
cupied estates ; and if they placed an insolvent 
tenant, they were themselves to pay the rent. 
The tenants had their names entered on the 
couit rolls, after the manner of English copy- 
holds, and the occupancy given them by the 
tenure of the straw, as was the custom in all 
bargains in England in those ages ; but for any 
thing I can discdm, these landholders were in 
no better situation than yearly tenants, holding 
under a common landlord. 

In 1422, Sir John made a second visit to the 
island ; and at a Tynwald court, a question being 
put respecting the keys, the following answers 
were given by the original oracles, the deem- 
sters. 
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** Also we give for law^ liiat tliere never were 
twenty-four keys in certainty, since they were 
first called Taxiaxe: these were twenty-four 
freeholders, to 'wit, eight in the out isles, and 
sixteen in your land of Man : and that was in 
King Orry*s days : and since they have not been 
in certainty ; but if a strange point will come^ 
the which the lieutenant will have reserved to 
the Tynwald twice a year, and by the leave of 
the lieutenantf* the deemsters there to call on 
the best of his council, in that point as he thinks 
fit to give judgment. And without the lord's 
will, none of the twenty-four keys to be," &c. 
&c. &c. 

This decision blew up the flame of discontent, 
which had been long smothering, to an absolute 
revolt; and a general rising of the commons Was 
the consequence. The power of the lord was, 
however, too great to be materially afiected by 
this popular ebullition. Hfe "had his two garri- 
sons in arms, and was hot likely to yield to a 
disorderly mob without a leader. On the con- 
trary, having first quelled the tumult, he enacted 
as a law, that rising upon the lord, dr his de- 

♦ This curious reply, which is certainly no auswer, iis 
copied verbatim. 
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paty, shoald be punished with death; but as 
great numbers were then implicated in this crime, 
he at the same time proclaimed a general pardon 
f(yr all such as would immediately make submis* 
sioQ. This measure restored die public peace ; 
but the source of discontent still remaining, Sir 
John, on his return to England, sent over Henry 
Byron, a gentleman of excellent talents and 
great steadiness. 

Aware of the complaint which still rankled in 
the minds of the people, he began by a conces* 
sion, which established him in their esteem. 
This was to send out his precept, directing six 
men to be chosen by the commons out of each 
dieading, and from these six he selected four, 
making up by this means the number of twenty- 
four keys ; and having thus gratified the natives^ 
he proceeded to hold a Tynwald, assisted by 
these new representatives. 

He next instituted a severe inquiry into the 
conduct of the lord's ofBcers ; and having con- 
victed the comptroller, John Coates, of great 
misconduct, both as it related to the nation and 
the management of the lord's revenue, he dis- 
missed him with several of his coadjutors. He 
also relieved the tenantry from certain oppressive 
ordinances, and settled the government upon a 
solid foundation. At this time the old custom 
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^vas abrogated, which had permitted the decid- 
ing controversies by force of arms. 

In 1433,* Sir John Stanley died, and was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, who was imme- 
diately appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and on his accession, representations being made 
of the miserable state of his subjects, from the 
total neglect of agriculture, which was a natural 
consequence of the unsettled state of their posses- 
sions, a new law was enacted, by which estates 
were to descend from father to son, or wanting 
such son, to the eldest daughter, or next of kin, 
from which time the people were induced to 
build, and make some small improvements. Be- 
ing now complimented, as Sacheverell says, 
with the words, title, descent, inheritance, and 
heirship j they began to believe their property 
worth improving ; so that by degrees they came 
to be considered as customary tenants, and to 
pay only a small gratuity or fine, such as a sin- 
gle rent on the change of every lordf. 

The better to prevent the consequences of ill 
husbandry, ar after law was made to restrain 



' Sir John Stanley, second lord of Man, died, and was 
succeeded by Thomas, third lord, anno 1433. 

t First Settlement of Manx tenures, made in the year 14S5 
01 0. 
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every man from selling, alienating, or mortgage 
ing, without the consent of his lord, or his offi- 
cers ; but if, notwithstanding these precautions, 
any farm fell to decay, proclamation was made 
three Sundays, for the next of kin to assert his 
tenant right ; and if none such offered, then it 
was free for some other chapman, or if none 
would enter upon it willingly, the eldest son of 
some better' farmer was bound to uphold the 
rent ; and therefore the eldest spn of the farmer, 
was called the lord's treasure, but upon his tak- 
ing possession of his own farm, he had the op- 
tion to retain both, or either at his pleasure. This 
last regulation was, I think, carrying the system 
of vassalage as far as it would go. 

SirThomas was created Baron Stanley in the 
year 145ti*, and in 1460t he departed this life, 
leaving behind him an unblemished reputation 
and g^eat wealth. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, also bearing the name of Thomas, 
who was much engaged in supporting the cause 
of Edward IV. then contending for the crowa 
of England ; and his services were rewarded by 
that monarch with various pasts of honour and 



* Sir Thomas, created Baron StaQley, aona 1456. 

t Died and succeeded by bis son, Thomas II. anno 1460. 
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profit. On the death of the king he narrowly 
escaped assassination, in consequence of his de- 
termined opposition to the usurpation of Richard 
IIL but he seems, after the death of the young* 
princes, to have temporized with the tyrant, 
who probably to secure him in his interest, created 
him Constable of England. 

But Lord Stanley having married to his second 
wife, Margaret, widow of Edward, Earl of 
Richmond, by whom he had one son, who in 
right of bis mother, claimed the crown of Great 
Britain, he was early suspected of favouring 
tlie interests of that young prince : he did not 
however explicitly declare his intentions, till the 
contending parties met in the field of battle, 
\^'hen Lord Stanley with his forces joining the 
army of Henry of Richmond, decided the for- 
tune of the day ; and for this eminent service he 
was created Earl of Derby.* Nor was this too 
G^rcat a return for his attachment to Henry, in 
viliose cause he had actually hazarded the life of 
Ins eldest son, Lord Strange who was detained 
by the tyrant Richard as an hostage for his fa- 
ther's fidelity, and was very near falling a vic- 
tim to his revenge. 



* Thomas, second lord of that name, created Earl Derby 
in 1485, and died anno 1504. 
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This young nobleman died before his father, 
being) as we are told, poisoned at a banquet. He 
left two sons, of whom Thomas, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, the Earl of Derby, in 
title and estate, and also in the lordship of Man^, 
of which as soon as he came into possession, he 
resigned the title of king, hitherto borne by its 
sovereigns, preferring, as he states in a letter to 
his son, to be considered as a great lord rather 
than as a petty king. Seacombe, in speaking of 
this resignation, observes that Lord Derby seems 
to have been farther induced by certain com^ide- 
rations of policy. " The grant of the isle to his 
ancestors having originated in the house of Lan- 
caster, it was doubtless both prudent and politic 
to drop a title which might have given offence, 
now that the posterity of the house of York 
were established on the throne." 

Nothing, however, can be more unfounded 
than this conjecture, since, in fact, it was by a 
union of the two houses that Henry claimed the 
crowii of EJngland ; and of the predominance of 
that of York, he was during his whole life ex- 
tremely jealous, so as even to sacrifice his do- 
mestic peace to the prevalence of this sentiment. 



* Thomas, second Earl of Derby, and fifth lord of Man, 
succeeded in 1504. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Further History of the Island under the Stan- 
leys — Extraordinary Magnificence of Edivard 
Third Earl of Derby — Curious Law respect- 
ing Trade — Accession of Heniy the Fourth 
Earl — Regulations made by him — Accession of 
FerdinandOf and his Death — Is succeeded by 
his Brother William, who has great difficulty 
to establish his Claims. 

Xhe second Earl of Derby seems to have set 
a higher value on his Manx territory than his 
predecessor had done ; and to have made fre- 
quent visits ; in vi^hich, as appears by the statute 
book, he enacted various laws, all of a feudal 
tendency. The island had been now for a con- 
siderable time settled in peace, and freed from 
foreign invasion : yet was the danger or proba- 
bility of such an event still present to the poiMes- 
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Bors, who kept reg^iilar garrisons in the two cas- 
tles, and maintained the services of watch and 
ward all round the coast with great strictness. 
The whole population were then an armed mili- 
tia, and the profession of arms, with the occupa- 
tion of fishing, seems to hav^ been the only ob- 
jects pursued by them for a long course of time, 
whilst agriculture and trade languished for want 
of encouragement or support. 

In the year 1522^ this noble lord died, leaving 
one son, Edward, a minor ; ta provide for whose 
security, his father appointed no less than ten 
guardians or executors of his will : over whom 
he also placed five others of the first rank as su- 
pervisors, of whom the chief was Cardinal Wolr 
sey : and his lordship farther directed, that dur- 
ing the minority of his heir, all his ofiicers and 
servants in the Isle of Man should hold their 
rank and stations as at his death : and to ensure 
their fidelity, he confirmed to them the salaries 
they then enjoyed for life, doubling the annual 
amount from the period of his decease, till his 
son's majority should be complete. 

But all these precautions were inadequate to 
the end proposed. The English estates of the 

« Thomas, fifth lord of Man, died, and was succeeded 
by his 800, Edward, a miiKHr, Anno 1522. 
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young Earl were gfreatly injared and dismem* 
bered by the supervisors, particularly the Cardi- 
naly who took better care of his own interests 
than he did of his ward's ; and obtained many 
•grants highly injuricNis to the trust. Yet with 
all these disadvantages, the Earl still retained an 
immense fortune, as appears fron^ the many ex- 
pensive expeditions in which he wds engaged, in 
concert with his magnificent sovereign, Henry 
VIII, as \trell as the unusual splendor in which 
he lived, from whence his house was styled the 
northern eaurt. 

Immediately after he had attained his majo- 
rity, he was one of the principal knights com- 
•panions who attended Wolsey in an embassy 
to France. He was also with Henry at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, as it was emphati- 
cally styled ; and at the coronation of Anna Bo^ 
leyn, he conducted the Queen in his barge to 
Woolwich. On the accession of Mary, he was 
appointed Lord High Steward^ and waited on 
her Majesty, nobly attended by upwards of 
eighty esquires clad in velvet, and two hundred 
servants in livery. 

Upon Mary's death, although her successes, 
Elizabeth, knew he had been one of the privy 
council to the late Queen, against many mem- 
bers of which she entertained well-founded sen- 
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timents of dislike and resentment, yet was she 
so well apprized of the probity and loyalty of the 
Sari, that she continued him in the same station, 
and afterwards made him Lord Chamberlain of 
Chester^ in which high office be closed his life in 
the year 1673** 

The following is a summary of the high cha^ 
racter bestowed upon this nobleman by his bic^ 
gfrapher; and few, indeed, are there of the most 
powerful monarchs whose lires will bear such an 
eulogy, as iahere bestowed upon the lord of the 
little Isle of Man ; of w^om it is said, ** that his 
greatness supported his goodness — ^bis goodness 
amdiorating his greatness ! H^ was kind to his 
tenants, liberal to his s^ervants, generous to his 
firiends, and ho^itable to strangers I His house 
was orderly and regular, a college for discipline 
jatber than a palace for entertainment : his and 
his lady's servanits being so many young gentle* 
men and ladies trained up to govern themselyes 
by his example. His provisions were solid ra^ 
ther than dainty, which cost less and contenited 
more : his table was constant, where all were wel- 
come, but ncme invited. He had 220 servants 
in a check, roll for forty years; twice every day, 
sixty old and decrepid persons were fc4 at his 



* Edward, sixth toed, of Mao, died. Anno 1572. 
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expense ; and on every Good Friday> 2000 per-* 
sons received meaty drink, and money. 

<< Every .gentleman in bis service had a horse 
and man to attend them ; to all which is added 
this high and jast- praise, that he was not muni- 
ficent at other men's cost : for once a fnonth he 
looked into his income, and once a fveek into his 
disbursements, that none should wrong him, nor 
any be wronged by him. 

'^ The Earl of Derby, he would say, shall 
keep his own house, and prove that frugality, 
justice, and good management, consist with great- 
ness, as length with breadth. Therefore it was 
observed of him, that after his death not a trades- 
man could demand 41 groat that he owed, or a 
neighbour restitution of a penny that he had 
wronged him of. 

^^ The grand word with this nobleman was, ou 
my honour, which was esteemed sufficient for 
apy engagement : it was his privilege, that he 
need not swear for a testimony, and his renown 
that he would not for his honour.'' 

I trust I shall be pardoned for this long ex- 
tract, which has certainly somewhat of a digres- 
sive character; for though it does not bear eit- 
actly on the history of the Isle of Man, it must 
yet be interesting to the natives of that place, 
who cannot fail to be proud of a lord so greatly 
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and deservedly distinguished ; and, I confess, I 
take particular pleasure in lingering over these 
vestiges of the solid magnificence of former days; 
nor is it possible to avoid contrasting them with 
the tinsel parade of the present times. 

The historian who shall have to record here- 
after the style of living in the house of a noble- 
man, in the eighteenth cehtury, will not, per- 
haps, say much of the charity, the frugality, or 
th^ stately dignity and reserve kept up there : 
but they may tell a more glaring story of thou- 
sands expended on a single entertainment, where 
the flowers and fruits of summer were mingled 
with the ices of winter, and the very seasons 
intermixed in a confused assemblage for the 
entertainment of those who disdain the sim- 
ple and rational arrangements of nature and Rea- 
son. They may tell of masquerades and [^aro 
tables, of velvet hangings and Grecian lamps, 
apartments representing Turkish harems, and 
parterres turned into Arabian deserts. Should 
the vn'iter descend, as the biographer of Lord 
Derby did, to the domestic arrangements, the 
brightness of the picture will be clouded with a 
view of every species of disorder and neglect : 
where each subordinate individual is employed 
in a separate scheme to circumvent his superior, 
whilst the tradesmen who have supplied the 
whole torrent of luxury, are either pining in dis- 
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tress for the 6ums du6 to tfaem on this prod^al 
expenditure ; or enacting^ oa a false tredit^ and ia 
a narrower circloi an epitome of the same vicea 
and foUiefi^ which in therr occasional visits they 
have beheld^ drawn out to their utmost Teach hy 
their HttperiQ]:s ! ! 

If a part of thd extensive charities and princcily 
hospitality of these earlier timeifi^, may with some 
justice be charged to the accoimt of ostentation, 
yet was the real good effected; undoubted in its 
operation ; and the whole had a more res{^cta- 
ble character than can be ascribed to the luxuri- 
ous egotism which now prevails. 

Ill perusing the traits- thus brought forward re- 
specting the second Earl of Derby, one thought 
musl^ however, occur, accompanied by regret, 
suggesting how little his Manx dominions were 
benefited by the supremacy of this exalted cha- 
racter, No mark, not even a tradition, remains 
to prove that they profited in a single instance 
by his wisdom or his munificence. He made 
laws, indeed, but they were to regulate his own 
officers, ta protect, not his people but his revenue; 
and whilst all others of his dependents derived 
honour or profit from the greatness of their lord, 
the natives of the Isle of Man veere suffered'to 
pine in utter neglect or oppression* 

On the death of Edward, second Earl of 
Derby, his son Henry succeeded to his estates 
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and titles \n the year 1^72^ : he is described as 
aqobleman of g^reat learning and genius^ as well 
as ancommqn experience in public and private 
life. At the court pf Elizabeth he held a dis- 
tinguished rank. 

In the year 1^8 f he made his first irisit to 
the island, where, as it is said, ** his presence 
'< was imperiously demanded to restrain the im-* 
^^ positions and severities of his oflScers, and to 
** revive the drooping spirits of his subjects." 
When I read this passage,! turned with eagerness 
to the statute book, and ^cpected to have found a 
nciw era in Manx jurisprudence, from the date of 
this auspicious visit: but alas, no such traces 
appear ; his regulations were,, some of them, 
minute, and others whimsical enough, but none 
of thwa of a beneficial tendency. When I 
reflect on the talents, the individuals of the house 
qf .Stanley exhibited in public life, through so 
9iai^ reigns, I am inclined to believe that the 
mists which formerly shaded ithe Isle of Man 
w^e now employed to dim the peroeptM)ns of its 
sovereigns in all Uiat regarded the iptemal policy 
pfUpe country. 

Amongst other matters of equal importapce, 
we find tins noble earl and his council busied in 



* Herny, s^ventlr Lord of Man, succeeded 1572. 
t His first visit and several regidatioos made, 1588. 
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regulating the distribntion of charity; they 
ordain^ with the solemnity of a Tynwald court, 
^^that beggars shall receive alms at the bell, but 
no poke or bag to be allowed ! Aliens were for- 
bid to go further inland than the next parish 
church ! Irish women loitering about were to 
be removed with the first vessel." The poverty 
of the people may be gathered from the descrip- 
tion of the dwellings ;. it being made felony, for 
any man to enter a house or cottage without first 
ascertaining that some of the inhabitants were 
within : ** because," says an]early writer, " in those 
days, they lived in mud hovels without doors, 
the entranoe to which was occasionally secured 
by a bundle of gorse, or at other times by two 
sticks or a flail set across ; which was but poor 
defence to that which was within, except a man 
were also protected by the laws." The furniture, 
however, seems to have been on a par with the 
mansions, as appears by the restraint laid upon 
the coroners, who are forbid to take the pot or 
pan of a householder (if it be his only one) under 
an execution ; and also they are ordered ta leave 
the woman her Sunday blanket, because that 
ou^t to descend to the next heir. 

Trade was also fettered in a manner the most 
injurious. The merchant stranger inmiediately on 
landing on the island, was enjoined to go to die 
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deputy to shew him bis news, and also to give 
to him and the lord's officers the first choice of 
his wa;*es. After this ceremony had been per* 
formed) they were then to call in four men of the 
best in the island, who were to drive a bargain 
with the' said merchant ; and if these could not 
agree as to price or barter, no other competition 
was allowed : all which ridiculous precaution is 
declared to be adopted, to protect the inhabitants 
from imposition; for which it seemed no other 
device pccurred, but the establishment of a posi- 
tive monopoly. 

The only popular laws enacted by the Earl 
Henry, was one preventing arbitrary imprison- 
ment of the person ; another regelating inherit- 
ance ; and one for the recovery of debt. What 
other benefits were derived from his personal in- 
terference does nc^ appear; if there were any 
such, they were probably of a temporary nature, 
of which all traces are now tost 

Camden states the Isle of Man to have been 
remarkably free from thieves and beggars ; but 
his translator, Gibson, corrects this assertion, and 
observes, that though there was no stealing on 
highways, yet that they were much given to pil- 
fering, as appears from the severe penalties 
enacted for stealing a hen, a goose, or even 
eggs ; and that aa for beggars, they were in 
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great tnunben), botb Iri^ and nativesy with this 
cfaaracteristic dfitinctioDy that the Irish vMte 
used to raise a great cry and clamoCir at the door, 
whilst the Manx pauper entered the dweUkig, 
and took his seat at the iiresifib tiU rdieved. 
Was not this somewhat similar to the practice of 
Ae Romans? who when demanding relief or 
shelter, were accustomed to place themselves on 
the hearth, and claim the .protection of the house- 
hold gods. From whatever source this method 
of extorting aid was derived, it is still preserved 
in full force by the supplicants of. the present 
day, who in c^imtry places yet establish them- 
selves in the fiarmer's kitchen, till their demands 
are complied with. The same author observes, 
that there were not more than six iamilies in ihe 
island, who dwelt in houses of two stories, all 
the rest inhabiting the mud cottages before men- 
tioned. 

In the year 1594,* Earl Henry retired to his 
house at Latham, where he died, leaving two 
sons, Ferdinando and William, both of whom 
were successively Hark of Derby. The ^first 
enjoyed his great possessions a very dhort time, 
being cut off in the prime of life by the- treachery 

^ Death of Esrl Hemy, arid succession of Ferdioaodo, 
Anno 4504. 
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of a servttnt^ ^ho itdoa&niHered poison to hink* 
The y;atMe of this diaboltcal act is not very 
el^rly ascertaiaed : the dceount Seaedmbt grVh$ 
of it IS far from being ssrfiiffactolry. It is as fol«» 
lows: that Elieabeth baviag at that time iniiny' 
seditious subjects who bad fled to foreifin^ -coBrts 
to avoid punishment^ these fugitives sent over 
one Bichs^rd Hacket) to prevail. oft tfa^ Estrl ^f 
Berby to set up a claim to the crown of Efegland^ 
founded on his descent from Mary, seocmd daugh<- 
ter of Henry YII. threatening if he did not un«- 
dertake this enterprise, thait l^e should shortly 
die in a most wretched nmnnen The Earl na«> 
tnrally declined embarking in a plot f$o absurd $ 
but it is extraordinary, that he suffered the mes- 
senger to escape. Shortly after he was seized 
with a severe and incurable sickness, which in a 
few days put an end to his existence. This de^ 
plorable event, according to the temper of the 
times, was generally ascribed to witchomft ; and 
a story is told of a wasen image found in his 
chamber, with hairs of the colour of his in its 
belly * 

But the real fact of the poisoning is well esta- 
blished both by the symptcmis of his disease, and 
tke flight of his gentleman of the horse, who 
I — ' '- 1 - .... 1. * .1 — .^. « ■..-. — 

« Fei^ando died. Anno Ifffft. 
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the same day on which the Earl took to his 
bed, disappeared, and was never more heard 
of. Ferdinando leaving no son, his entailed 
estates descended to his brother, William, who 
had been so many years abroad, that his exist- 
ence was at this time much questioned ; and in 
consequence, the guardians to the daughter of 
the late Earl, took possession of the whole pro- 
perty for their wards, without reference to his 
priority of right as male heir ; so that on his re- 
turn to his native country, he found himself both 
an unexpected and unwelcome guest, having 
first to identify his person, and then with little 
money and few friends to contest his rights with 
a large class of opponents equally interested and 
powerful. 

In this disheartening situation, he was recog- 
nised by several old tenants of the estates of La- 
tham, Dalton, and Newburgh, who knowing 
him to be their lawful lord, supplied him with 
money to support his claim. The contest from 
the beg^ning appeared likely to be of considera- 
ble duration, and the government of the Isle of 
Man being in consequence throvm into a state 
of disorganization, the Queen of England, ap- 
prdiending her declared enemies, the Spanianib, 
liiighi resort thither to the disturbance of her 
peace, for better security, thought proper, in 
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I6OI9* to commit ihe care of the island to Sir 
Thomas Grerrard, Knt. till the controversy should 
be decided : but as one evil is generally the pa- 
rent of others, so it happened that whilst the 
different branches of the house of Derby were 

^contending who should possess the sovereignty 
of Man, a new question arose as to the original 
grant under which any one of them could esta^ 
blish a claim« 

It appeared that Henry lY. had given the 
island to the Earl of Northumberland ; that on 

'the EarUs rebellion he resumed his gift, and 
bestowed it on Sir John Stanley, first for a year, 
and then for life; but Northumberland falling 
in battle, was neither attainted in parliament, 
nor his possessions confiscated at the time of the 
first grant, and the King's subsequent grant in 
perpetuity being founded on that original one 
for a year, made before the King was legally 
entitled to bestow it, could not be of any vali- 
dity. 

The Queen, however, out of jjegard to the no- 
ble house, whose ancestors had rendered such 
services to England, agreed to waive this ques- 
tion of right and the other matters relative to 

* Sir Thomas Oenrard appointed to govern by the Queen 
of England, Anno 1001. 
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tbe property beings adjusted by a sort of oom^ 
promise and agreement, the sovereignty of the 
island was confirmed to the family on tbe same 
foundation. 

All, then, that remained was, to ascertain the 
true heir, and after long argument, it was de- 
cided by the judges, that the h^irs general must 
take it before their uncle, which decision was 
founded on the descent of the island in a former 
case froiid Reginald, King of Man, to his daugh- 
ter Mary, and through her to Mary, the wife of 
Sir William de Montacute ; whereupon, the said 
Eaii William wists forced to come to a treaty 
with the heirs general for the purchase of all 
dieir several claims and interests, which he at 
ieng^h eflfected, and being established iq posses- 
ion in the year 1607,^ he applied to James 
the First for a patent, confirming tb6 Isle of 
Man (o him and his heirs for ever ; which was 
accordingly granted, but under a restriction, 
that neither he nor his successors should- aell, 
nsdign, or transJBr, the island from his or their 
issue. 

The conclusion of this nobleman'^ life was as 
remarkable as all the former part had been. 



* Earl William oonfirmed in the Lordship of Man by 
patent, James I. anno 1607. 
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Hid early yeans were deroted to the pursuit of 
adventures in foreign conntrietiy where his ex- 
ploits and escapes made the pojpular legend of 
the times, and laid the foundation of many a 
romantic tale as well as song. The meridian 
of his days was involved in the perplexing and 
vexatious contests needful to establiidi his title, 
and rescue his property, which he only enjoyed 
a short time when he grew weary of the tram- 
mels of rank and dignity, and resolved to repose 
his harassed mind and worn-out body in the 
shades of complete retirement. At the time he 
formed this resolution, his son, the Lord Strange, 
was of an age and character admirably adiapted 
to support the splendour of his illustrious house ; 
and, in consequence, Earl William made a deed 
of gift in the year 1637,^ by which he put him 
in present possession of all his rights, including 
the Lordship of the Isle of Man, reserving to 
himself only £1000. per annum, with which he 
retired, to close his life in peace on the banks 
of the Dee, where he died in 1642.t 

I am now entering on the history of a man 



* Isie of Man assigned to Lord Strange in the lifetime 
of his father, anno 1637. 
t Eari William died, anno 1642. 
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who^ thong^h descending from a long line of 
heroes eminent for wisdom and virtue, and him- 
self exposed, through his whole public life, to 
misfortune and mortification, yet amidst all the 
. difficulties of the times, and his own situation, 
has universally been distinguished from the rest 
of his house by the title of the Great Earl of 
Derby : those who examine the records of this 
family, must naturally expect that the series of 
actions which elicited this honorable distinction^ 
would be highly interesting in the detail ; and 
therefore I shall make no apology for giving the 
leading particulars of the life of this exalted 
personage, connected as they are with the history 
and situation of the Isle of Man during that 
period. 



i*Vv 
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CHAP. V. 

History of James^ commonly called the Great 
Earl of Derby, and Tenth Lord of Man— 
his Arrival in the Island— Disturbances there 
— First Account of Captain Christian — Lord 
Derby's Return to England. 

^AM^Sf Lord Strange, began his public career 
in the year 1627, the third of Charles I. wlien 
he sat in parliament, as Baron Strange, at tho^ 
same time with his father, the Earl of Derby. 
Sir William Dugdale, in his Chronicle of the 
Times, gives him this character; that, *' setting 
aside the great state in which he lived, and his 
wonderful hospitality and beneficence, he was a 
person highly accomplished with learning, pru- 
dence, and loyalty ; and was one, if not the itrst, 
of the peers that repaired to Charles at York, 
when the seditious Londoners had driven His 
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Majesty from Whitehall; and though he did 
Dot usually follow the court, yet, when he saw 
the king's affairs required his assistance, he 
thought himself obliged, both by religion apd 
allegiaQce to serve him to the utmost of his life 
and fortune." 

It is painful to observe, throughout the great 
contest which ensued, how ill the vast sacrifices 
made by this nobleman were received and re- 
quited^ though the disinterested and pure pir in- 
ciples of (oyahy on which he acted, are evinced 
and enhanced to an m^nampled degree by the 
treatment he received j yet must we ever review 
with wonder and disgust the folly, ingratitude, 
and suspicion, of the court to which he devoted 
himself; nor can we he much surprised at the 
fate of Charies L when we see him influenced, 
in defiance of common sense, to insult and dis- 
countenance, the only man who, by his power 
and inclination, was able to prop his sinking 
fortune. 

It is probable that^ when questions of liberty 
and right were first agitated, in opposition to 
the exorbitant claims of prerogative set up by 
the king, the Earl of Derby had rather taken 
the popular side of the question; but that the 
moment he perceived the real tendency of these 
proceedings, he decided on giving his support 



I 
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tirhcrrd it W&i soon likely to \m moit tvMfed. 
Om^Aty, h^wev^T^ to policy; which dhcmid h^ve 
tttbght th^ tnihister^ of Oh^d^ to t^t&We Mth 
an ally with oj^eti ttroM^ they ^m ftotn th6 b6i 
gifiaiitg to have Wii^bed rather to driVe him id 
ooDtrary e:itremtited ; for which absord coMoi^^ 
only one rational cause cMi he assigned^ dnd 
that was, the hope of dividing his immehse po8i> 
sessions amoDgM tbetn-^-^ llofid so reftiMe^ and 
90 little snpported by the as))ect of th^ «hne^> 
that it ean scaf cely be addneed as a reason; 

But though Lord Detby was rery coldly te* 
ceired by those aboot the king, yet he prudently 
concealed his sense of their negledt } tod^ with 
Uie plainness and integrity of his loyal tiih)d> 
held himsdf at all times ready to receive and 
obey Hfs Majesty's commands. 

In the beginning of the citrl wars^ he avaited 
himself of the ^teem and respect with which h^ 
was regarded by the gentlemen and yeoo^anry 
in his immediate neighbonrhood^ to raise three 
thousand men for the king's serTice, whom h^ 
contrived to eqnip, though he had previously 
lent all his own arms io His Majesty^ iVom whom 
be had a warraM to receive att equal number^ aft 
wMl as a )mm of money fot bis servto^ ; both 
whidi, by the ioirignes 6f the oonrlieff^,. be was 
prevented from obtaining. 

o2 
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The first considerable debate in which he met 
with strong opposition was, on the question 
where Charles should set up his standard ; Lord 
Derby strenuoudy recommended Lancashire, as 
being in the centre of the northern counties, and 
directly accessible to the royalists in them, as 
well as in North Wales: he represented the 
Lancastrians as generally well affected, and 
engaged to furnish three thousand foot and five 
hundred horse at his own eirpence, besid^ 
which, he had no doubt of enlisting seven thou- 
sand more under His Majesty's pay : these con- 
vincing arguments so far prevailed, that it was 
agreed the standard should be set up at War- 
rington; upon which, his Lordship sat out to 
dispose the country for the service ; and so for 
did his success exceed his hopes, that in three 
great musters made by him on the heaths of 
Bury, Ormskirk, and Preston, at least 20,000 
men appeared in each fields most of them ready 
armed with pikes, muskets, or other instruments 
of war; but, strange to tell, the king, instead of 
availing himself of these extraordinary levies, 
and of those which the earl farther calculated on 
raising by his influence in Cheshire and North 
Wales, he suffered his jealousy to be excited by 
persons, who suggested that this excessive po- 
pularity of the earl was, in itself, a dmger of 
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the most alarming deacviftion; they reminded 
lum, that in the outset of his political career, 
Lord Derby had been in opposition to the 
court; they hinted his own near alliance to the 
crown; called up the popular principles of his 
ancestors as evidence ag^st him; nay, eren 
urged the act of Lord Stanley, who, at the 
battle of Bosworth field, had seceded from the 
cause of a murderous usurper, as jastifying a 
doubt of the loyalty of his descendant ! 

By such ridiculous and unfounded insinuations, 
was this weak monarch induced, even in con- 
tradiction to his own wish, to set up his standard 
at Nottingham; and, not ccmtent with this 
change of plan, he was so insensible to his in- 
terest, as to be persuaded at this crisis, to divest 
the earl of the lieutenancy of Cheshire and of 
North Wales, and even to join Lord Rivers with 
him in the commission for Lancashire. 

Had Lord Derby's mind been constituted on 
the common principles of human infirmity, these 
acts must have made the enemy, who was now 
only feared; but the earl, agreeably to the true 
greatness of his spirit, scorned to let the folly of 
others become the parent of crimes in him. He 
was distressed, because he saw the injury the 
royal cause must sustain ; but, with reference to 
himself, preserved the utmost equanimity, both 
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of temper 9,nd c^mge^ loid merely dispntqliecl » 
gentleman to Yprk/ ^ith letters to His M^j^Jft 
iignifying bit ep^re obedience to hia pleairaifib 
and adding, 

*' Tbat aUbongfa bip enemies would not idlow 
bim to serve bia king, they should never so iu 
provoke him its to make him desert the nynX 
cause; that he submissively resigned the licute* 
nancy of Cheshire and North Wales, to which 
he begged to add that of I^ncashire also, rather 
than be subjeet to the roproach and suspicion 
of having a partner in the government,'' &c. 

These letters bad np other effect than that of 
inducing His Majesty to remove Lord Biven, 
and leave the earl single in the conunand of 
Lancashire. But though be restrained all ex^ 
presaion of resentment, yet was this injudicioos 
and ungrateful return to his services highly, in- 
jurious to the royal cause, and induced such a 
spirit of diacontttit in the north, that many gen- 
^emen, hitherto well inclined, either deserted or 
remained nenter ; and the people coming in very 
slowly to the king's standard, he began to re^ 
fleet on his ill usage of the Earl of Derby, on 
whom he now called for that aid he had so per- 
tinaciously rejected before. 

Under all disadvantages, his Lordship again 
raised, clothed, and armed, three regim^its at 
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Jm own charge, with whom he preae&ted himself 
before the king at Shrewsbury. Manchester 
being tt this time in the handa of the rebels, 
the direction of the earl's forces was, at Charles's 
partieolar request, gitea to Cohmel Gerrard, who 
was despatdied to invest that place, but he Bot 
making the immediate progress expected, the 
earl was sent thither to quicken the proceedings ; 
nor was his eventoal success in this eaterprifle 
very doubtful, when, with the usual fatality of 
his changeable councils, the king wrote to desire 
Lord Derby would return with his men, to sup- 
port him against an expected attack in another 
qnarter. 

The eari, though mortified and disgu»ted> yet ^ 

knew no principle of action but obedience, be, 
therefore, to the wonder and regret of his troops, 
raised the siege of Manchester, and, by forced 
marches, joined His Majesty, never doubting 
but he should still be permitted to retain the 
command of his <rwn brigade. One knows not 
which to consider as most wonderful, the mad- 
ness of the king, or the endurance of this excel- 
lent and powerful subject, when we find, that 
flo far from this being the case, he was without 
any reason alleged, or even an apology oftered, 
deprived of his forces, and beheld them trans- 
ferred to two other offioers» on the ridiculous 
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pretence that he must attend his charge as Lieu- 
tenant of Lancashire. 

The earl, for the first tinde, ruffled with this 
f»hameful indignity, exclaimed *^ Sire^ if I have 
deserved this treatment, I have deserved to die/' 
and then demanded instant justice against his 
enemies or calumniators. The king, however, 
pacified him, hy observing, that his own affairs 
were in disorder, that the rebels were in full 
march against him ; and he entreated Lord Derby 
not to let any private quarrels interfere with 
matters of state, promising him ample satisfac- 
tion when the present troubles should subside. 
Though greatly and justly irritated, the earl was 
induced, by this remonstrance^ to conceal his 
own vexation; and evfeu by his wisdom and 
temper, contrived to allay the natural indigna- 
tion of his friends, and induced the soldiers to 
obey the ofi&cers now appointed to supersede his 
command. But, from this time, he relinquished 
all personal attendance on the court, and em- 
ployed himself in fortifying his house at Latham, 
in effecting which, he had great difficulties to 
surmount, having divested himself so completely 
of his arms and stores. Nevertheless, he con- 
trived in two months time, to raise a good troop 
of horse, and two companies of foot, all of whom 
he lodged and maintained in his own house ; and 
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with whom, id several salUes, he defeated parties 
of the rebels ; and with the assistance of Lord 
Mollneax and a part of his regiment, took the 
town of Lancaster by assault, and was in gene- 
ral so saccessfol, that he struck a terror into the 
country, confined the rebels to their own garri* 
sons, and encouraged the royalists who now 
flocked to his standard ; so that he was enabled 
to march to Preston, which he succeeded in 
taking, after a most obstinate and sanguinary 
contest : he then proposed to Lord Molineux to 
march to Manchester, anxious to retrieve the fame, 
which he had hazarded, in obedience to his sove- 
reign, when he raised the siege of that town al- 
most in the moment of victory. To this expedi- 
tion, Lord Molineux had partly given his consent, 
when he received orders from the king to join 
him at Oxford ; and not only so, but, to the ex* 
treme astonishment of the earl, commissioners 
were sent to the officers of Lord Moiineiix's 
party, to recruit their broken companies out of 
the new raised forces of Lord Derby, who was 
thus not only deserted by his auxilliaries, but 
actually deprived of his own men, and left to 
make his way back to Latham-house alone, wliere 
he shortly after received an intimation from 
Charles, that he had intelligence of a design 
formed by his enemies against the Isle of Man, 
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and thtt he contidered bis lordship^s presence 
there as absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of that place. 

When Lord Derby read these dupatches, he 
exclaimed with more than ordinary concern, 
** that his enemies had now obtained their will, 
» having^ prevailed on his Majesty to banish him 
to such a distance.'* However according to his 
usual system of implicit obedience, after ineffec- 
tnally representing his fears, that all Lancashire 
would take the parliament side as soon as the in- 
flnence and restraint t)f his presence should be 
removed, he reluctantly prepared to follow the 
course prescribed for him ; having taken such 
precautions as were still in his power, for the de- 
fence of his lady and children, whom he was 
necessitated to leave in Latham House, he took 
shipping for the island ; but before he departed, 
wrote the following letter to his son. Lord 
Strange, in justification of his conduct ; and as 
he says, 

" To take off the objections which those 
who knew not all the causes of his departure 
might very naturally make, when every gallant 
spirit had engaged himself for their king and 
country, that he only should leave the nation, 
desert his Majesty's service, and remain neuter *' 
He then goes on to relate, '' that at this time a 
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report wsmb 9|>read» that the ^wtainUndingto 
assist tbe parliament would land ia tbd nortb, 
and ia tbeir way endeavour to take the Ide of 
Man, which might prove of ill conseqoeqce to 
hi$ Majesty's a^Esiirs. ** I had ahu>/' says his lord«> 
ship» ** received letters from the island, intimating 
great danger of revolt there; for that many 
people, following the example of Gngland, bch 
gau by murmuring and complaining against tba 
government^ and from some seditious and wicked 
spirits, had learned the same Wsson with the 
Londoners, to come to the court in a tumultuous 
manner, demanding new laws and a change of 
the old : that they would pay no tythes to th9 
clergy, have no bishop, d^spisod authority, and 
$ven rescued some whom the governor had im» 
prisoned for insolenoe and contempt. It is also 
reported that a ship of war, which I had for the 
protection of the island, is taken by the parlia- 
ment fleet ; aud therefore the Queen, with thoso 
pf her comi<:il, strenuously recommend that I 
should go forthwith to the Island to prevent im^ 
pending mischief, as well for his Majesty's ser*^ 
vice,^ as for the preservation of my own inherit- 
ance. Bow otbais may be satisfied with this 
filiprt relatioi]^ I kuQw npt; but you, my saQ» 
are bound to believe well of your father, and I 
to be thankful to God that you so well undei- 
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stand yourself and me ; as for others I am un* 
concerned whether they understand me or not/* 

The Earl on his arrival at his principality,* 
found things in greater confusion than he had 
apprehended; to which many separate causes 
had combined. Two or three years before, a 
question hadl)een agitated respecting the rights 
by which the inhabitants held their lands. The 
ofHcers of Lord Derby, by raking up some old 
records and customs, either had, (or pretended 
they had) discovered that the lord had an indefea- 
sible and absolute right in the landed property 
of the whole island, founded on the conquest of 
Goddard Crovan; who according to their ac- 
count, when he took possession of Man, divided 
the whole among his followers, not as an abso- 
lute gift, but by grant as tenants at will ; and 
as the sovereignty when bestowed upon Sir John 
Stanley, invested him with as full, positive, and 
unalienable rights, claims, and authorities as any 
former king had possessed, so it followed that 
his original title in the lands was equal to that 
of the first conqueror. 

I know not by what logic this claim could be 
maintained, in opposition to the statutes, which 
provided in case of a failure of heirship in the 

• Lord Derby arrived in the island. Anno 1643. 
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direct linei that proclamation should be made 
three saccessive Saodays for the next of kin to 
assert his tenant right; but in all probability^ 
the lands had by this time increased in yalue, 
and the old rental or fines being thought too 
little, this expedient had been resorted to for 
improving the revenue ; and as no title deeds or 
charters were in existence, the estates havings 
as before related, been granted by verbal cession, 
the people were entirely at the mercy of their 
lord, who now intimated a design to reassume 
the whole into his own hands. 

This alarm having been spread, and suffered 
to take its full effect, it was not difficult to per-^ 
suade an ignorant people to accept of the com- 
promise which was subsequently offered: namely 
that they should make a voluntary resignation of 
the whole, on condition of receiving back their 
individual possessions on lease for three lives; 
and to this measure they were the more easily 
seduced by the example of their chief deemster, 
who was the first man to deliver up his estate ; 
but no sooner had he led his countrymen into 
the trap laid for them, than he obtained an act 
of Tynwald, reinstating him in his former pos- 
sessions i and by this shameless avowal of his 
perfidy, he opened the eyes of the natives to tfai^ 
treachery by which they had been misled. 
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This trhole proceeding at any iim^ would b6 
regarded as equally hazardotti and mijust; but 
at this crisis was more than cotntnonly iinpdfliti<;« 
The spirit of inquiry and resistance wfaidb had 
burst out in England; could hardly be prevented 
spreading to the Isle of Man ; and fosteted by 
such an act of (^fession^ was almost sure to 
create disturbance and revolt. Indeed^ the pro- 
ject itself is so inconsistent with the high charltc-^ 
ter and integrity of the Earl of Derby^ that I 
can only account for its being carried into ef&ct^ 
by supposing that he was at the time so com- 
pletely occupied in the kfiairs of his [Sovereign, 
and the situation of bis natire cotlntry, that hc^ 
left the management of the inland wholly to his 
officers^ who took advantage of this neglect to 
oppress and circumvent the people } or, perhaps^ 
believed by this arbitrary act^ they should eim 
haace their power, and be the better able to n^ 
strain the Manx, if in imitation of theif neigh* 
bours, they should grow restive. 

This policy, if such it was, proved extremely 
short sighted* The murmurs excited about the 
lands, soon ran ont into other channels; and 
some impositions of the clergy, wher^ they 
iiad hitherto acquiesced, were now feudly decried 
and even resisted. That there were some sdri0U9 
complaints made against the officers of Lord 
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00rby, appears evident from one of his letters 
to hiii ioii, la wliich he offers the followiug ret«* 
sons for having appointed governor Greenhaigh 
at this time to be lieutenant. 

^ First, that be was a gentlemaii bom, and 
«aoh usually soorn a base action* Secondly, that 
he had a good eiitate of his own, and therefore 
need not borrow of another^ which hath been a 
fault in this country : for when governors have 
wantedi and been fiM^eed to be beholden to those 
who may be the greatest offenders against the 
lord and the eoontry^ in such case the borrower 
beecfmes servant to the lender^ to the stoppage^ 
H not the pervei^ion, of justice. Next^ he was 
deputy lieutenant and justice cf the peace in his 
own country > and he goterned his own affairs 
well, and therefore was the more fikely to do 
mine^*^ 

His lordship observes further in the same let^ 
ter, ** My coming was in good time, for it is be- 
lieved by most, that a few days loiter would 
have ended the happy peace which this island 
had so long enjoyed. When the people knew 
of my arrival, they were much affected with it ; 
and I found that ^ Crreenhalgh'^ had wisely cor- 
rected many errors by patience and good con- 
duct; for observing the general dnorder, be had 
considered the people were to be won as tame 
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* wild beasts, and not by violent wrestling, lest 
> they should turn upon us, and know their own 
strength. 

^' The captain before my coming had impri- 
soned a saucy fellow in the face of the rabble, 
* by whom he was loudly supported, they declar- 

^ ing they would all fare as that man did ; which 

the governor only , answered by threats to lay 
every man by the heels, who should continue to 
behave in the nlanner that he had done ; well 
knowing, if he had proceeded to punish the of- 
fender at that time, the rising would have been 
general, and they would have soon ascertained 
how little his staff of office could really do to 

t annoy or hurt them. '' Greenhalgh'* then ad- 

journed the court to another time, and ordered 
that they should put all just causes of complaint 
in writing, to which he promised redress, and 
«o allayed the tumult for that time/' 

If . Soon after Lord Derby's appearance in the 

island, whither he was attended by a considera- 
ble train of gentlemen and servants, he called a 
meeting at the Tynwald Mount; where he in- 
vited every man to state his grievance, and by 
the dignified affability of his manner, revived 
the hopes of the people in his wisdom and justice : 
but as his own words will best describe the t^n- 
per of the natives, together with the policy 
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adopted by hiiUy I shall transcribe the passage 
from his own memoirs. 

" When the people are bent on mischief, it is 
a folly rashly to oppose them, without sufficient 
power and force ; neither is it discr^jtion to yield 
to them too much, for reason will never persuade 
the senseless multitude ; but keeping your g4*a* 
vity and state, comply witl^ them seemingly, and 
rather defer the matter to another time, with 
assurance that you will foi^ward their desires, 
by which you may gain time, as if convinced 
by their reasons, and not the fear of any dan- 
ger from ' them ; and by the next meeting 
you may have taken off som^ of their leading 
champions, and otherwise by good words and 
fair promises, soften them to your own will; 
remembering that tumults are easier allayed 
by daring and undaunted men, than by wiser 
ones.*' 

** And thus I chose rather to give them hopes, 
and prevent their falling into violent measures 
till I could be provided for them ; and, indeed, 
I feared so many were engaged by oath and co- 
venant, after the new way in Scotland, that it 
would not be easy to make them sensible to their 
error. Nev6rtheless, matters were not so ripe 
as I could have wished ; and it was not amiss 

H 
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even to address myself to the chief actors in the 
business, telling them somebody was to blame; 
that I apprehended the people were misled^ and 
that it would be an acceptable service in those 
Tvbo could bring them out of it ; and if the com- 
mon sort could be persuaded of their mistake, 
it would hinder any further inquiry into the bu- 
siness. Upon which «ome really confessed their 
faults, and discovered to me the whole design, 
by which I made one good step in dividing the 
faction, remembering the old proverb, ** Divide 
et impera." 

What this design was, is not explained ; but 
I conceive from tiie regulations then made, that 
it must have been a limitation of the authority of 
the lord, or rather his officers, and a total ex- 
pulsion of the clergy, against whom a violent 
and general aversion was engendered by their 
interference in certain temporal concerns, by no 
means properly coming under their cognizance j 
particularly the making of wills, an office they 
had so entirely arrogated to themselves, that 
the heads of the church actually refused to register 
any but such as had been drawn up by a minis- 
ter; ahd the influence thus obtained over the 
minds of weak and superstitious persons on their 
death-beds, had been found highly injurious to 
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' their descendants. Besides which, in many cases 
where no wills existed, the ecclesiastical officers 
had interfered to make unjnst and arbitrary di»« 
tribotions of property. They also claimed a fee 
called a corpse present, which bore very heavily 
in proportion to the property left to a family ; 
and withal demanded a tythe of the wearing 
apparel of the deceased, with many other ex* 
actions equally grievous and oppressive ; and on 
the omission of survivors to pay any of these 
dues, or the neglect to bring in their tythes, it 
was a custom to repel the offenders from the sa- 
<»*ament at Easter, as well as to prosecute the 
matter in the spiritual court, where the clergy 
being judges in their own cause, and subject to 
no appeal, their proceedings were pretty sure of 
being supported and confirmed. 

In fact such was the disgust this body had 
excited, that it absorbed many other subjects of 
complaint quite as imperious, though not so im* 
mediately felt, for we find that these grievances 
being redressed^ and the derg^ thenceforward 
restrained from all interference in laical con- 
Cems, the great question respecting the tenures 
was suffered to sleep, and actually did so till the 
time of James, the last Earl of ]>erby, in the 
year 1707. 

h2 
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I DOW recur again to Lord Derby's memoirs 
for some further account of the affairs of the 
island. 

** After this/' says his lordship, " I appointed 
another meeting at Peel Castle, where I ex<^ 
pected much wrangling, and met with it, but 
had provided for my own safety, and if occasion 
were, to curb the rest ; for in such cases it is 
good to be assured, of which notice being taken 
you will deal with them much better ; otherways 
the old saying is very true, that he who is not 
sure to win is sure to lose." 

Many busy bodies spoke Manx only, which 
some officiously said should be commanded to 
hold their peace, to ;which I objected^ for I 
came prepared to give them speech, knowing 
by good experience that those people were their 
mother's children, loving to speak much, and 
should be dealt with accordingly, giving them 
liberty to put themselves out of breath, and they 
will be the sooner quiet, aud the more content 
if you deny them after much speaking than if 
you prevent it. I resolved to give them liberty 
of speaking in their own way, for to reason with 
them was in vain, provided they crossed not my 
motions^ which I was careful should be just and 
lawful ; and to bring my designs to pass, I had 
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spies among'st the busy ones, who after they had 
sufficiently spoke ill of my officers, began to 
speak well of me, and of my good intent to give 
them all the satisfaction their grievances re- 
quired ; that they were assured I loved the people, 
and that if any were so unreasonable as to pro- 
voke me, they would run a great hazard, as I 
had power to maintain my actions, from which 
thyre was no appeal.** 

Lord Derby then proceeds to speak of Cap- 
tain Christian*, of whom he says, ** whilst I 
was liere I became acquainted with one Captain 
Christian '\f who, I observed, had abilities suffi- 
cient to do me service, and being recommended 
to me by a friend, I inquired more of him, and 
was told he was a Manxsman born, and had 
made a good fortune in the Indies^ and he 
offered on these terms, that being resolved to 
retire into his own country, whether he held the 
place of power or not, he would be content to 



* The same who afterwards suffered for alleged treasoo 
to !the countess and her family. 

* t By what follows, it is plaiu he must allude to some 
former period, most likely when he took possession of the 
island in hb father's life time, as I find many acts confirmed 
hy him when Lord Strange. ' 
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hold the staff of government, until I made choic<^ 
of another ; when he would willingly resign, and 
as for pay, he valued that so little, that he would 
do the service without any, or what pleased 
me. 

** He was an excellent companion, and as 
rude as a sea-captain should be ; but somewhat 
more refined and polished, by serving the Duke 
of Buckingham about a year at court: thun 
far I cannot much blame myself; but think if I 
had a jewel of value, I prized it at too high a 
rate, which he knew very well, and made use 
thereof to his own ends, abusing, and presuming 
on my support, in all his actions, which from time 
to time he gilded over with such fair pretences, 
that I l>elieved and trusted him too much ; also I 
gave too little heed to the complaints against 
him, which was my fault, for which I have been 
whipped, and will do so no more. Whilst h^ 
governed for some years, he pleased me very 
well, and had the quality of the best of servantis; 
for whatever Lbid him do, he performed, and if 
it succeeded ill, he would take it upon himself, 
but if well, he would give me the glory of it ; 
this he did whilst I continued my favours to him, 
the denial of which would have been as ungrate- 
ful as unwise in me; if I should not thereby 
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have obliged him to me, ^ the only means to 
keep him good; but he was over forward in 
making many requests, which, while they were 
fit for me to grant, X did not deny ; but indeed a 
good servant would rather be prevented by his 
lord's generosity, than demand any thing of 
himself; and choose to be enriched as if enforced, 
rather than pretend to it ; and ascribe the benefit 
to the honour of his office, rather than to merit. 
But I observed the more I gave, the more he 
askedf and such things as 1 could not grant, 
without much prejudice to himself and others : 
so after a while I sometimes refused him, on 
which it was observed to faU out according to 
the old observation, that when a prince hath 
given all, and a favourite can well desire no 
more, then both g^row weary of one another *. 
The earl now exerted himself so effectually to 
amend public grievances, that he spon estab* 
lished peace and unanimity in the island, and 
having lost all apprehension of further tumults; 
from curbing he turned his attention to benefit 



* It is worthy of remark how greatly this account given 
of Christian differs from another, both taken from the sane 
^tbon 
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his people, and to this purpose framed several 
wise and beneficial schemes, which were unhap- 
pily frustrated by the sequel of his melancholy 
fortune; speaking of his sovereignty, he says, 
" no subject that I know hath so great a royalty 
as this, and lest it should at any time be thought 
too great, I keep this rule, that I may more 
securely keep it ; * To fear God and honour 
the King/" 

His lordship remarked, with some concern, 
that by going to the top of Mount Barrule he 
could see England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, an extensive prospect of adjacent king- 
doms, such as no other place under heaven can 
boast, and he adds his regret, that his own prin- 
cipality, though within sight of a//, should yet 
derive so little benefit from any! He declares, 
that the country is far better than he had sup- 
posed, and takes shame to himself who was so 
little acquainted with his own, observing in a 
letter to his son, that this Isle will never prosper, 
until some trade or manufactory be established 
in it, and even that, if carried on simply by 
merchants, or strangers, will not suflice, unless 
encouraged and supported by the example of 
the lord himself, by which means you may grow 
rich yourself, and others under you improve 
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the land, so that in time you shall have neither 
beggars nor loiterers, and where you have one 
friend now, you shall have many j every house 
shall become a town, every town a little city ! 
The sea will abound with ships, the country 
with people, to the great benefit and enrichment 
of the whole." * 

The earl even entertained an idea of erecting 
a university here, a thought probably originating 
in the traditionary fame of the island, for scho- 
lastic learning, and certainly he mentions some 
things which might have been advantageous in 
framing such a seminary, particularly the cheap- 
ness of living, and the absence of all temptations 
to luxury or dissipation : at the same time the 
barbarous and almost savage state into which 
the natives had sunk, during two centuries of 
depression^ left no likelihood of support from 
internal talent or example : and to lay down a 
design, of which all the materials were to be 
drawn from foreign sources, seems a scheme al- 
most too visionary for the steady and rational 
character of this nobleman. 



* The truth of this observation is every day becomiog 
more obvious, nor do I think Lord Derby's extensive cal- 
culations of benefits to be derived from such co-operation 
are at all exaggerated. 
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All these purposes of utility and public good 
were, however, interrupted by the alarming in- 
telligence the earl received, of the extremity to 
which his wife and family were reduced in 
Latham house, which had now been under siege 
for four months, and was still defended by the 
extraordinary courage and genius of the heroic 
countess. 

His lordship, in consequence, resolved once 
more to revisit England, where he landed in 
April, 1644, and immediately implored the 
king's favour and assistance, for the relief of his 
lady and children/ Prince Rupert having, at 
this time, obtained a victory over the rebels at 
Newark, his majesty directed him to take La- 
tham house in his way through Lancashire to 
York ; and to quicken liis highness in his march. 
Lord Derby gave the soldiers a largess of 
£3000, which he had raised on his lady's jewels, 
conveyed to him out of Latham house by a 
sally. 

The prince having entered Lancashire, atid 
defeated a party of the enemy at Stockport 
bridge, the news of his approach induced 
Rigty* the commander of the forces before La- 
tham, to r^ise the siege of that house, and ac- 
cordingly he quitted the trenches, and with all 
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his streng^th, being about 2000 men, hastened to 
secure himself in a garrison of the rebels in 
Bolton, where, with this accession, they made 
up an army of 2500 foot and 500 horse. With 
these Rigby resolved to give defiance to the 
prince, who, being advertised that the siege of 
Latham was raised, and the late besieger with 
his army fortified in Bolton, determined to dp 
all in his power to avenge the affronts ^ and 
sufferings of his relation, the Lady Derby; 
wherefore he hastened to Bolton: here he at 
first met with a repulse, and called a council of 
war to decide upon his future proceedingis, 
when the earl considering how much h^ was 
concerned for his lady and children, who, unless 
the town was taken, would immediately upon 
the prince's departure, be again besieged, re- 
quested his highness to allow him only two com- 
panies of his own old soldiers, then oi) the spot, 
under the command of Colonel Tyldesley, ^nd 
to give him the honour to command the van, 
saying, *^ he would either carry the town, or 
leave his body in the ditch/* The prince, after 
some importunity, consented, and every thing 
being prepared, orders were given to, make the 
^assault on all parts of the town at once, where it 
was possible to make any approaches. 

To conceive the enthusiasm by which th^ 
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men cotntnanded by the earl were actuated. We 
must take into the account, that these were a 
part of his own tenantry, called forth at first 
from afiection to his person, clothed at his ex- 
pense, separated from him with a reluctance 
which had never been forgotten, now unexpect- 
edly restored to his sight and his command ; and 
led by him to avenge the insults which every 
man felt in his own person, as having been 
offered to the beloved lady and children of their 
lord, their friend and benefactor. Thus in- 
spired, no physical strength could withstand or 
oppose their energy ; they followed their brave 
leader directly to the walls, and after one quarter 
of an hour's dispute, entered the town, and 
either destroyed or drove out the whole rebel 
force. This action was performed May 23d, 
1644, and the sudden and surprising conquest 
of this town is wholly to be ascribed to the 
courage and resolution of the brave earl, and his 
200 Lancashire men. 

The prince sent all the colours taken at 
Bolton to the Lady Derby, and from this place 
was prevailed on to march to Liverpool, where 
the rebek had a strong garrison, under Colonel 
Moore ; and where, after some difficulties, the 
same success attended them as at Bolton ; after 
which, the Prince and Lord Derby took Latham 



fe^* 
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house in their way to York, where he staid 
some days, to refresh himself and his men, and 
viewed with regret and astonishment the shat- 
tered state to which that magnificent building 
had been reduced during the siege, without 
having subdued the heroic spirit of its noble 
mistress. 

Having well considered the outworks, toge- 
ther with the commodious situation of this place 
for defence, the prince gave directions to add 
several bastions, counterscarps, and other works 
necessary for its better protection, in case of 
another attack, and bestowed the command at 
the request of the countess, on Captain Edward 
Rosthern, leaving two troops of horse for a 
garrison : and having recruited his army, his 
highness how urged the earl to return with his 
lady and children to the Isle of Man, a piece of 
advice so inconsistent with the interest of the 
king in whose cause they were now contending, 
that it is impossible at this distance of time to 
account for it : but in whatever motive this 
council originated, it was immediately adopted, 
and the whole of the noble family sought on the 
barren shores of Man, that peace which was 
banished from the more fertile plains of Great 
Britain. 

The earl left in his house at Latham, his 
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domestic chaplain^ Mr. Rutter, then archdeacon^ 
and afterwards bishop of Man ; and also another 
g€ntleman> who had hitherto been attached to 
hh person, by whose excellent disposition due 
provision was made for the defence of that 
place, of which the siege was very soon renewed, 
and the house was at length taken, after an ob- 
stinate resistance. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Continuation qf the History of the Earl to hh 
Death — The Island surrendered to the Parlia' 
ment — Restored to Charles^ Earl of Derby ^ on 
the Accession of Cfiarles II. — Trial and Exe- 
cution of Captain Christian — The Manx ob- 
tain the Act of Settlement from Earl William, 
on whose Death the Island passes into the 
Athol Family — and is finally invested in the 
Cronm of Great Britain. 

JC KOM the time of the earl's return to the Isle of 
Man^ till the year 1651, he and his family re- 
posed in peaceful seclusion, and the benefits 
attending his residence were widely diffused^ 
amongst his subjects. Until this time the 
Manx had scarcely known the use of coin as a 
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circulating medium, none having ever been 
issued in the island, and but little brought from 
other countries : hitherto the rents had been paid 
in com or cattle; and the little commerce 
carried on had been maintained by barter : but 
as many people besides those immediately at- 
tached to Lord Derby sought shelter here from 
the disturbances in England, the prosperity of 
the community was greatly advanced, and a 
striking improvement in the manners and habits 
of society took its date from this era. 

As to the earl himself, his state and his means 
were much curtailed by the sequestration of his 
vast possessions, a small part only of which he, 
or rather his children recovered in 1646, being 
sent over by him for that pui'pose, in consequence 
of an act of parliament then passed for com- 
pounding with delinquents; under which his 
seat and lands at Knowsley were restored to the 
use of bis family : and he was further informed, 
that on his submission to the existing govern- 
ment, the whole property should be refunded: 
but this he absolutely rejected, and at length the 
short gleam of peace was clouded over by the 
renewed malice of Bradshaw, commonly called 
the bloody president, who instigated the parlia- 
ment forces against the family, on account of 
the resistance of the earl, who detained the Isle 
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of Man, in defiance of their orders : and in con- 
sequence^ the two ladies,^ his daughters^ Catha- 
rine and Amelia, were made prisoners in Liver- 
pool, whither they had fled from Knowsley on 
the first alarm^ intending to proceed to the 
island ; and so deplorably were these illustrious 
persons reduced, that they were eren obliged to 
solicit their daily bread, from people almost as 
necessitous as themselves. Upon a complaint 
made to General Fairfax, by the unhappy suf- 
ferers, he sent a message in writing to the earl, 
puif)orting, that if he would deliver the island 
to the parliament, his children should not only 
be set at liberty, but he should peaceably return 
to the enjoyment of his English estates: to whicK 
his lordship returned this answer : 

** That he was greatly afflicted by the suffer- 
ings of his children ! that it was not the course 
of great or noble minds to punish innocent 
children for their fathers' offences ; and that it 
would be clemency in Sir Thomas Fairfax to 
send them back to him, or to Holland or France } 
but i( he could do none of these, his children 
must submit to the mercy of Almighty God, but 
should never be redeemed by his disloyalty/' * 

* There is another letter upon record in the Manx Statute 
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And tbos they cMtinued prisonerB for eiigliteea 
moTithSy until Charles II. havings been crowned 
king in Scotland^ was enabled* to make an at- 
tempt on England^ and inyited Lonl Derby to 
join him there. The earl immediately took his 
departure with a train of three hundred gentle- 
men^ who had accompanied him in his retreat, 
and now gladly exchanged a 'scene of quiet and 
?*afety, for another effort in the royal cause.* 



Book, dated 1649, addressed by the eajrl to LieuteBaot-Ge- 
iieial IretOD, in answer to similar offers made to hio^ as 
follows: 

^ " Sir, 

" I received yonr letter with iodignatkn, and retvm yoa* 
tbjs answer, that I cannot but wonder whence yon could 
^^UuiT any hopes from me, that I should, like you, prove 
treacherous to my sovereign, since you cannot but be sensi- 
ble of my former actings in his late Majesty's service, from 
which prmciples of loyalty, I am no wit departed. I seofB 
your proffers, disdain your favor, and abhor your treasoB^ 
and am so far from ddivering up the island to your advaa* 
tage, that I will keep it to the utmost of my power and your 
destruction, take this final answer, and forbear any further 
soltcitatiou : but if you trouble me with any more mes- 
s-ages, I will bum the paper, and hang the bearer.^ 

* Lord Derby returns a second time to England, Anno 
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W^en Bireb, who had charge of his family^ 
heard of Lord Derby's arriral, he hurried them 
off to Chester^ fearrngf^ as it is said, that noble 
lord would knock at his door to inquire for them* 
The king* had marched through Lancashire be^ 
fere, the eari's arrival, whidi hastened his Lord^ 
ship's departure to Warrington, where Majoiu 
General Massey waited to receire him, and that 
rery night brought in many of the Presbyterian 
party to his Lordship, who, addressing himself 
to them, said, ^ that he was come from the I^^ 

m 

of Man, to do His Majesty all the service in his 
power ; that the king had given him a previous 
assurance, that all those gentlemen of that per«^ 
suasion (Presbyterians) would be ready to join 
him, and that he was ready to receive whoever 
pleased to come to him, and to march directly 
to join the royal army." 

To this> one of their ministers replied, ** that 
lie hoped, and so did all those who were with 
him, that his Lordship would put away aU the 
Faptsts he had brought from the island, and that 
he would himself take the covenant, and then 
they would all join him." 

Lord Derby expressed his astonishment at this 
unexpected requisition, and begged to kfiow, if 
what the speaker had repeated, were the senti- 
i2 
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meots of the whole party; which they ODani- 
Hiously declared they were, and without his com* 
pUaucer tbey could, on no consideration, co-ope* 
rate with him* To which his Lordship rejoined, 
that an these terms,* he might long since have 
been restored to his whole estate, and the blessed 
martyr, Charles I. to his kingdom ; that he came 
not now to dispute, but to fight, for His Ma- 
jesty *s restoration; and would, on the issiue of 
the first battle, submit himself to the king's di- 
Yection in that point; that he would refuse none 
of any persuasion whatsoever, that came in cheer- 
fully to serve the king, and hoped they would 
give him the same freedom; for that he was 
well assured, all those gentlemen he brought 
with him, were sincere and honest friends to the 
royal caoi^e. 

It was ID vain that General Massey seconded 
the earl's arguments, and made use of the strcmg- 
est exhortations to persuade them to lay aside 
all aniniosities ; the whole party insisted peremp^ 
torily in their demands, so that, perceiving all 
further reasoning useless, the earl only added^ 
" Gentlemen, if you will be persuaded to joia 



* Taking the covenant. 
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me^ I make no doubt, in a few days, to raise as 
good an army to follow the king, as that he has 
now with him; and, by God's blessing, to shake 
off the yoke of bondage, resting both on you 
and us — ^if not, I cannot hope to effect much, I 
^^Jf perhaps, haye men enough at my command, 
but all the arms are in your possession^ without 
which, I shall only lead naked men to the slaugh- 
ter: however, I am determined to do what I 
can with the handful of gentlemen now with me 
for. His Majesty's service, and if I perish, I pe- 
rish ; but if my master suffer, the blood of an^ 
other prince, and all the ensuing miseries, will 
be at your doors.'* 

This remonstrance having no effect, his Lord- 
ship^ sent out warrants for all persons willing to 
serve the king, to repair to him forthwith at 
Preston, where many came to him from all 
parts; but before he could possibly raise and ac- 
coutre a stifficient number. Colonel Lilbum, with 
one thousand eight hundred dragoons, and the 
fort militia of Lancashire and Chester, marched 
directly against Lord Derby, who, having at 
that time about six hundred horse, and trusting 
to the goodness of his cause, and the courage of 
hia companions, he resolved to engage with that 
small force, the great body of the enemy; and 
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according^ly gave orders to march for Wigan, 
choosing that town^ on account of its faith and 
loyalty, as the best post to await the enemy ; but, 
unhappily, Lilbum, by forced marches, had an- 
ticipated him, and before his Lordship could 
reach his destination, had lined the hedges in the 
approach to the town with his infantry, and 
greatly annoyed the advancing party. The earl, 
however, kept on bis way in gpod order, and 
having divided his horse into two parties, he 
gave the commaad of the rear to Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley, and took the van himself: twice his 
Lordship and all his party made their way clear 
through the large body of the enemy, but at* 
tempting it a third time, and being oppressed 
and environed by unequal numbers, the Lord 
Wiifaerington, Sir Thomas Tyldesley,* and 
many other braye gentlemen slain, the whole 
were completely overcome. Lord Derby had 
two horses killed under him ; being remounted 
both times by a faithful servant, a Frenchman, 
who at last lost his life by his master's side in 
the third charge. 



.'^ 



* There is at this time a moMmeal in Wigan Laae, in 
tonmentomliM of the httom wh# lell jn this aotioiu 
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Upon the fall of Lord Witheruigtoii^ the earl 
mounted bis horaen and, with six other gentle* 
men, cut their ira;^ througfh a party who at- 
tempted to •unround them, and actually reached 
the town, where his Lordahip threw himself from 
his steed at a door which stood open, and sud* 
denly shutting it before the enemy could over^ 
take him, the woman of the house kept it close 
till he was conv^ed to a place of privacy, where 
lie lay cooeealed for many hours, notwithstaud- 
ii^ a naost industrious search was made for him. 
Of the mx hundred gentlemen who had acconi-^ 
panied him, he lost at least hal^ and himself re- 
ceived seven shots on the breast^plate, and thir- 
teen cuts upon his beaver, which he wore over 
a cap of steel. He also received several shglit 
wounds in his arms and shoulders; these he got 
privately dressed, and, accompanied by three 
servants, began his journey the same night, to^ 
wards Worcester, where he arrived bejfore the 
battle ; and though still suffering from his hurts, 
attended his Majesty through the whole fight on 
the 3d of Beptember. }6fil. 

The issue of this unibrtanate engagefiEient be- 
ing so decidedly fatal to the royal party, Lorrl 
Derby conducted the king to the house of a 
iomi, where ht htd been kindly teeated on his 
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way to Worcester, and having' there disposed of 
bi§ Majesty in safety, he prepared for his return 
to Lancashire, being accompanied by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, and about forty more, who, 
taking* their march through bye-ways, had the 
misfortune to fall in with a regiment of foot and 
a troop of horse, commanded by Major Edge ; 
and after a very short contest, the earl and his 
companioDS made themselves known, and de- 
manded quarter, which was granted with a pro- 
mise of honorable usage on their submission; 
bat no sooner had this valiant nobleman fallen 
into their hands, than measures were taken to 
revenge the contempt he had ever shewn for the 
rebels, by bringing him to trial and death. 

During the preparations for this iniquitous 
business, his Lordship wrote the following lettei^ 
to the Countess, then in the Isle of Man with 
three of her children, the others being still de- 
tained iu Cheshire.^ 

*' My dear Heart, 

^^ It hath been my misfortune since I left yon, 
not to have one line of comfort from you, whidi 



* T^ea after the battle of Worcester, SepU 6^ Anno Ittl. 
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bath been most afflictive to me; and this, and 
what I now farther write yon, must be a mass of 
many things in one." 

He then goes on to detail the particulars of 
the engagements, and his captivity, and adds, 

** I thought myself happy in being sent pri* 
soner to Chester, where I might have the com- 
fort of seeing my two daughters, and to find 
means of sending to you ; but I fear my coming 
here may cost me dear, unless Almighty God, in 
whom I trust, will please to help me in some 
other way ; but whatsoever come of me, I have 
peace in my own breast, and no discontent at 
all, but the afflictive sense I have of your g^ief, 
tod that of my poor children. 

** Colonel Duckinfield, governor of this town, 
is going, according to his orders from the par-* 
liament General, to the Isle of Man, where he 
will make known unto you his business : I have 
considered your condition and my own, and 
thereupon give you this advice, take it not as 
from a prisoner, for if I am never so close con- 
fined, my heart is my own, free, still as the best, 
and I scorn to be compelled to your prejudice, 
though by the severest tortures. I have pro- 
cured Baggarley, who is prisoner in this town^to 
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come oyer to you with my letter ; I have told 
bim my reagoiiB, and be will tell yoa tbem; they 
may save the spilling of blood in that island, 
and it may be of use to some here dear to you : 
but of thai take no care, neither treat at all^ for 
I perceive it will do you more hurt than good. 

" Have a care, my dear soul, of yourself and 
my dear children ; as for those here, I will g^ve 
tbem the best advice I can, it is not with us as 
heretofore. My sen with his spouse, and mj 
nephew Stanley, hare come to see me, of them 
all^ 1 will say nothing at this time, except that 
my ^n shews great a£fection, and is gcme to 
London with exceeding concern and passion fw 
my good I he is much dianged for the better, I 
thank God, and would have been a greater com* 
fort to me if I could have left him more, or if be 
had provided better for himself.^ The discourse 
I have bad here of the Isle of Man, has produced 
the enclosed, or, at least, such desires of nune, as 



• This alight appearance of fliseoBteii^ with hoii 
Straoge'^s fofoner proceediogSi wfaich appears from these 
few wordsj to have influenced the mind of his father, ori^^i- 
nated, in all probability^ in the marriage he had contracted 
with the Lady Helena Rapa, a German of honorable fk- 
nii}y, bot tio fortune, whoso subsequent pmdeoct aad good 
coaduct nef^ertliflrsi juiliiied hit ilipic«« 
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I hope * Baggarley' vill deliver to you upon 
oatb, to be mine ; and, truly, as matters go, it 
will be tba best for you to make conditions fee 
yourself, children, and friends, in the manner aa 
proposed, or as you can further agree with CoL 
Duckin6eld, who, being so much a gentleman 
born, will doubtless^ for his own honor, deal 
jEairly with you. 

^ You know how much that place is my daiimg, 
but, since it is God's will to dispose, in the man* 
ner it is, of this nation, and Irdand too, there is 
nothing further to be said of the Isle of Man, 
bot to refer all to the will of God ; and so, truat- 
ing to his asmstance and gfoodness, begin Ae 
world again, though near to winter/* 

The judges being appointed, and court formed, 
fer the trial of the earl at Chester, he appeared 
before them unsupported by council or assistance, 
and contended strenuously, that, having yielded 
upon assurance of quarter, his present trial was 
contrary to the usage of nations, and the rules of 
war ; but these objections were over-ruled, and 
his offences being summed tap, he was declared 
to be guilty of treason, forasmuch as he had 
borne arms for Chadbs Stewart against the par* 
liament, and that he now held the Isle of Man 
in defiance of tlmn; and they inrtandy proceeded 
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to pass sentence of death apon him, allowing^ 
only the short interval of four days between that 
and execution, which was intended to prevent 
his a[^)eal to parliament. However, Lord Strange 
having previously ordered relays of horses, rode 
post to I^ndon in one day and night, and got 
his petition read in the Junta, by Lenthal, the 
speaker, the only man who would either receive 
or read it ; and it is even probable it might have 
produced a mitigation of the sentence, had it 
not been for the manoeuvres of Cromwell and 
Bradshaw, who, perceiving the turn things were 
taking when the speaker rose to put the ques* 
tion,. th^nselves, with eight or nine of their ad- 
herents, quitted the house, so that the number 
left being under forty, no decision could be 
made; and Lord Strange finding all other ef- 
forts fruitless to save the life of his father, re- 
turned with incredible speed before the hour of 
execution* 

The earl received this confirmation of the fatal 
sentence with fortitude, and calling those who 
he wished should witness his death, he prepared 
for the scaffi>ld, having written his last letter to 
his lady and children, and given further directions 
to Mr. Baggarley, who had orders to proceed 
without delay to the idand. He was then con- 
ducted to JBotton, die place appointed for the 
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eonoluding scene of his mortal existence, and 
there surrounded by a weeping* multitude, his 
head' was severed from his body,^ and next day 
the corpse being carried to Ormskirk was depo- 
sited with his ancestors.f ^ 

In the epistle he left for the Countess, besides 
much affectionate regret for her sufferings, and 
advice as to her future conduct, he repeated his 
former counsel respecting the Isle of Man, re-^ 
marking that whatever she might do for the pre- 
sent, it would be grievous and unavailing to re- 
sist the parliament forces, seeing that they had 
at that time the command of three nations. 

It may truly be said, that with this nobleman 
the sun of the house of Stanley went down in 
clouds and darkness : he had married early in 
life to the most noble Charlotte, daughter of 
Claude, Duke of Tremouille and Trevors, by^ 
whom he had issue three sons, Charley, Baron 
Strange, who succeeded him, Edward and Wil- 
liam, both of whom died young ; also three 
daughters, Henrietta Maria, married to William, 
the great and unfortunate Earl of Stafford^ and 



* For the particulars of this lamentable sacrifice, see ap- 
pendix A.; as also for the whole of the letter to the Cottntess^ 
tind instmctioiis to his son. Appendix B. 

t Lord Derby, beheaded atBoltoo^ October 16, 1651. 
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died without issae^ as did likewise tibe second 
daughter, Cstherine, who Kiarried Henry, M«r« 
qois of Dorchester; Amelia, the joangest, was 
mited to John, Earl of Athol, through whom 
the lordship of Man devolved to the Athol ftk- 
mily. 

The deplorable fate of the Earl was so far 
from being considered as a sufficient atonement 
for his offences against the reigning powers, diat 
they vigorously prosecuted their designs agaiMt 
the Isle of Man ; being resolved to deprive bis 
unhappy family of their last asylum. ** Duckin- 
field'' and ^^ Birch^* were immediately deEf>atched 
with ten ships and a oonsid^able military*force, 
to whom die island was surrendered without far* 
ther contest; though, as it is said, contrary to 
the inclinations and intentions of the widowed 
* Countess, and even without proper stipulations 
ill her favour* The historian of the house of 
Stanley, as well as several contemporary writers, 
charge Captain Christian with treason, io yield- 
ing up his trust. 8eacombe's accoimt of the 
matter, in which he is copied by Sacheverelin his 
history of the island, is, ^^ that the two generals 
corrupted " Christian,"' to whom the Earl had 
solely entrusted the protection of his family and 
the command of the militia ; that be in conso- 
quence suffered them to land wiAout opposition. 
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and then treacherously seized upon his lady and 
her children, \nth the governors of both castle, 
in the middle of the night. The next momiitg^ 
the same traitiMr having prepared his coiiDti ymcn 
to co-operate with him, broaght his prisoners to 
" Duckinfield" and ** Birch;* who told the 
Countess that Christian had surrendered the 
jdand upon articles/' 

By way of heightening the imputation of trea<- 
son, it is Airther said, that this man was indebted 
to the late Ead for his whole fortune, having 
been brought up by him from a child, and en- 
riched solely by his interest and patronage* The 
contradictions in this whole relation are manifest ; 
by the Earl's own account, he only became ac- 
quainted with Christian at a very late date, and 
after that officer had realized a large fortune in the 
East Indies. Neither is it very likely that Lord 
Derby had latteiiy placed any particular confi- 
dence in him, since he had previously discovered 
many defects in his character and conduct. It 
seems to me, therefore, that though he might en- 
tertain some enmity against the noble family, he 
could not justly be charged with treachery ; and 
though "Christian** afterwards lost bis life on 
this plea, yet, as it appears, there is every rea- 
son to belie? e that the surrender of the island 
was made with the connivance of the Coantesf;, 
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and in obedience to the last will and directions 
of the deceased Earl ; who in two several letters 
recommends this step in the strongest terms, be^ 
sides referring to a verbal message on the same 
subject, which he directs his chaplain, ** Bag* 
garley/' to deliver upon oath» 

I conceive therefore the only fault justly 
chargeable on Christian, must have been tBat 
of precipitating what could not be avoided, or 
perhaps neglecting to secure such favourable 
conditions for the Countess, as he might have 
done. Though from the treatment the Earl 
had undergone, it is not likely any great trust 
could have been reposed in the engagements of 
those who had the full power to enforce the sub- 
mission of this island^ without binding them- 
selves to any articles ; and though the difficult 
situation in which the Earl stood, previous to 
his last return to England, might have induced 
him to continue Christian in the command of 
the native troops. Yet is it much more proba- 
ble, that his confidence was engrossed by his 
own friends, whom he left with Lord Derby, 
particularly the two Governors, who were bro- 
thers of the name of Armstrong. 

Lady Derby, on being acquainted with the 
capitulation, expressed . a wish to retire to Peel 
Castle, from whence she probably thought it 
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would be easier to effect a removal to France or 
Holland ; but this was peremptorily reftised ; 
and she was very strictly guarded in Castle 
RusheUy where she continued a prisoner till the 
restoration. 

Meanwhile the parliament bestowed the island 
on Lord Fairfax,* who from his characteristic 
generosity,, would unquestionably do all in his 
power to ameliorate the distress of his illustrious 
captive. He appointed a gentleman of the 
name of Challomer as his deputy ; and the 
change seems to have taken place without ex- 
citing any extraordinary sensation in the natives, 
who probably so long as they were governed by 
their old laws were very little concerned to know 
by whom those laws were administered. The' 
character of the Manx in the course -of two hmi- 
dred years had, as we have before observed, been 
completely altered ! They were no longer a war- 
like or chivalric people, who could be stimulated 
to exertion for the relief of a distressed lady j and 
her merits or her afflictions, appear to have been 
passed .over with perfect indifference. 

By the vestiges still extant of an encampment 
made at that period, L conclude the forces under 



* The island granted to Lord Fairfax, Anno 1652. 
K 
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the rebel generab most hay6 remained some coii- 
siderable time in tlie island ; bat there is no record 
of a single alteration in the existing laws or cusk 
toms in consequence of the transfer. Mr. Challo- 
.mer, the new governor, who was a man of talents 
and learning, amnsed his leisure hours in writing 
a short history of the country, which I have seen 
in manuscript ; but it affords little either to in-> 
terest or inform : nor was the possession of Lord 
Fairfax of sufficient length to afford time for the 
display of his legislative abilities. He held the 
pfower only from the year 1652 till 1661 or 2, 
when the King of England being restored, 
Charles, Lord Derby, was reinstated in his 
rights in the isle; which was almost the only 
act of justice he obtained from his sovereigpn ; 
who, notwitlistanding the eminent services of 
his father, and his deplorable end, dying as he 
did a martyr to royalty, peremptorily refused 
the sign manual to an act unanimouslff voted in 
>both Houses of Parliament, for restoring the 
sequestered estates of the Derby family.^ 

This excessive ingratitude, and the failure of 
her last hope for the re-establishment of her ehil- 

* The truth of this relation has been denied by Mr. Pen- 
nant and others, but I have followed the historian of the 
house of Stanley, who asserts the fiict. 
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dreD in their jast rights, had such an effect on 
the spirits of the Countess, who had hitherto 
home the reverses of fortune with uneicampled 
constancy, that she entirely sunk under it, and 
shortly afterwards died, as was generally be- 
lieved from disease brought on by this aggra^ 
vated mortification. 

Of the Earl Charles little has ever been said» 
during the period in which he might have dis- 
tinguished himself, when his father was con- 
tending for his king and country, or exerting 
himself for the protection of his own possessions, 
Lord Strange seems to have remained in a state 
of inaction ; and one cannot but observe that 
in all Lord Derby's discourses and letters, there 
is no reference to his eldest son as the natural 
protector of his family. He gives him, indeed, 
certain abstract rules and maxims for hi.s own 
conduct ; but on no occasion does he present to 
his lady in her distress the consoling hope of her 
son's duty and affection ; nor does he even re- 
commend to him the care of his younger chiU 
dren : but as in these sad times, the quiet of 
families was disturbed by the same circumstances 
which destroyed the peace of nations, it is very 
possible (though from the prudent reserve of the 
parties, it does not appear) that some political 

k2 
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questions had interruptod the domcMic harmoDy 
of these persons, more especiallyy as we find 
that Lord Strange was at liberty, when even the 
daughters of the Earl were subjected to close 
imprisonment. 

In one case, however, the Earl Charles seems 
to have been actuated by a desire to avenge the 
injuries of his mother ; and that was evinced in 
the severe prosecution he caused to be set on 
foot against William Christian, on account of 
his capitulation with the rebels. No sooner was 
Lord Derby reinstated in power, than this man 
was brought to trial on a charge of treason 
against his liege lady and her children ; and that 
he had g^ven them up to the hands of their ene-t 
mies contrary to his duty and allegiance. 

This cause was tried before the usual court of 
the island, consisting of the deemsters, council, 
and keys. On the first hearing Christian pleaded 
the king^s act of general pardon, in bar of all 
proceedings. The majority of the court denied 
the eflScacy of this act, which they contended 
could not extend to the Isle of Man^ that having 
so often been declared to be an independent sove- 
reignty, and as being at any rate of no effect in 
acts of treason, charged to be committed against 
the person or family of the natural lord or lady 
of the island. 
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On this occasion, one of the deemsters, named 
Edward Christian, (probably a rel^ttion of the 
culprit,) dissenting from the rest of the court, 
made proclamation against the whole proceed- 
ings, and withdrew himself first from the seat of 
judgment, and afterwards made his way to Eng- 
land, where he represented the affair as it was 
in agitation. Meanwhile, another deemster be- 
ing hastily appointed, they came to a prompt 
decision, by which sentence was passed on the 
delinquent, who in vain claimed his right of ap- 
peal to the King in council ; and though through 
the deemster who had fled, such representations 
had been made, as obtained a royal order tor 
suspending his sentence, which was transmitted 
to the Lieutenant Governor Nowell ; yet under 
pretence that this order did not arrive in time, 
the unhappy man was carried to the place of 
execution, and there shot ; after which his large 
estates and property were confiscated to the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

However deficient in public spirit, or submis- 
sive to the will of their superiors the Manx might 
be at that time, it was not likely that such pro- 
ceedings should pass unnoticed. Accordingly we 
find in the year 1663, that a son of this William 
Christian petitionetl the king for redress ; upon 
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which petition an order was made to bring the 
persons composing this pretended court of justice, 
as it is there termed, to answer for their conduct 
before bis Majesty : when it was satisfactorily 
proved that William Christian had been illegally 
put to death for treason pretended to have been 
committed against the Countess of Derby, in de-. 
fiance of the act of indemnity, of which he had 
claimed the benefit, and also of his appeal to his 
Majesty. 

Whereupon the King, with advice of his coun- 
cil was g^ciously pleased to order that Thomas 
Norris and Hugh Cannel, the two deemsters 
who had deci^eed this violent sentence, should 
be imprisoned in the King's Bench, to be thence 
after proceeded against, and receive condign 
punishment, for so heinous an act ; and the other 
parties were bound in a penalty, to see full satis« 
faction and restitution made of all costs and 
charges incurred in prosecution of this appeal; 
and further the sentence of confiscation was com- 
pletely reversed and set aside, and the estates 
and property of the said William Christian were 
ordered to be restored to his son and heir, with 
full compensation for all damages. And more- 
over it was peremptorily ordered by the King in 
council, that Edward Christian, the deemster. 
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who had withdrawn himself to avmd being 
made a party in their illegal proceedings, should 
be reinstated in his office ; and that the Earl of 
Derby shpuld have notice forthwith to restore 
and appoint the said Edward Christian one of 
the judges of the said isle, so to remain, and con- 
tinue in the full execution of his office. 

And lastly, Henry Nowell the governor re- 
ceived a severe reprimand for concealing or dis- 
regarding the order of his majesty, respecting 
the suspension of the sentence against William 
Christian. Whether any or what sentence was 
passed against the deemsters, besides imprison- 
ment, I have not been able to discover. 

The course adopted on tiiis occasion seems to 
contradict the opinion of Lord Coke and other 
writers of equal authority, who have declared 
that the Lord of Man has full power of life and 
death in his principality. The pardon pleaded 
by Christian was granted by the king and par* 
liament of England, for all acts of rebellion 
against the royal authority, in Great Britain or 
its dependencies : but the crime charged against 
Christian was treason committed against his 
liege lady and family : and if no other plea 
could be set up cm his part, I cannot compre- 
hend how an indemnity given to 4iffenders 
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against one sovereign, could be pleaded in bar 
of punishment for specific acts of aggression 
against another. 

Nor is the lofty order to the Earl of Derby to 
reinstate deemftter Christian in the office he had 
voluntarily resigned , at all consistent w^ith the 
independent and unquestionable rights of that 
nobleman, to apfK)int or displace his own officers. 
As to the charge against William Christian, 
I am of opinion nothing could be more un- 
founded, and that his sentence yvss a manifest 
injustice, as it appears from the letters of th^ de- 
ceased earl, as I have before observed, that the 
surrender of the island was decided on by him ; 
even before the generals came against it, as an 
untenable post ; but in all probability this mai\ 
fell a victim simply to an expiring party 
spirit. 

There are several popular Manx ballads yet 
extant on this subject, in all of which this turn 
is given to the afiair, and the natives yet laipite 
the tragical fate of a whole family of the 
name of Colcott, who were particularly, active 
against Christian, both in procuring his condem- 
nation, and suppressing the reprieve ; and whose 
subsequent misfortunes they ascribe to the judg- 
ments of heaven, inflicted on them for this 
cause. 



^' 
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Daring the whole life of Earl Charles, he 
was involved in the difficulties of narrow cir- 
cumstances, aggravated by the ingratitude of 
the English court, but for which, he might have 
recovered a very considerable part of his posses- 
sions ; and of those estates which remained, the 
mansions and buildings were in a ruinous con- 
dition, and the tenantry impoverished by the im- 
positions they had suffered. Nevertheless, by 
observing a very strict economy, and by some 
judicious sales and purchases, he succeeded in 
laying a foundation, which eventually restored, 
in some degree, the wealth of the family. 

On his death, in 1672*, he was succeeded by 
his son William, who was more remarkable for 
excellent sense and g^eat generosity, than for 
prudence, in the management of his property. 
He was utterly averse to all employments at 
court, being much and naturally disgusted at 
the injury his family had sustained in the civil 
waii^ and the abominable ingratitude of Charles 
II.; nor was the recollection of this likely to be' 
eradicated from his mind, for as he observed ou 
one occasion to his house-steward, that he pos- 



* Death of Earl Charles and succession of his son Wil- 
liam, Anno 1672. 
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sessed no estate* in any county of England or 
Wales, but that, whenever he viewed any of 
them, he could see another of equal or greater 
value, lost by his grandfather, for his loyalty to 
the crown. 

It does not appear that Earl William took 
much interest in his Manx domain, though he 
conferred one benefit on the country, which to 
this day must command the gratitude of the 
people; and that was in the appointment of the 
great and good Dr. Wilson to the bishopric: 
this worthy man was preceptor to Lord Strange, 
who, in the year 1700, died at Venice ; but as 
many particulars respecting the Earl are inter- 
mingled with the history of the brshop, I shall 
pass to the succession of James, who, in 1703*, 
on the death of his brother William without 
issue, inherited the title and estates, as well as 
the lordship of Man ; which, at his accession^ 
was once more in a state nearly approaching to 
destruction. By this time the leases granted 
(as I have already related in the history of the 
seventh earl) for three lives had nearly expired, 
and as no provision had been made relative to 



* Death of William, and saccession of his brother James, 
Aimo 1703. 
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their renewal, the neglect of agriculture had 
become so general, that repeated seasons of 
scarcity, almost approaching to famine, had oc- 
curred. The people being wholly given up to 
the fishery, or the pursuit of a contraband trade^ 
and depending entirely on the opposite coasts 
for a supply of corn necessary for their susten- 
ance, Bishop Wilson was the first who had 
courage to point out to the Earl of Derbjf, how 
entirely this injurious system had originated in 
the lords of the island themselves; and this 
he did with so powerful an effect, that being 
seconded by a firm and respectful remonstrance 
from the keys, it produced entire conviction in 
the mind of his lordship : in consequence of 
which, he granted to his dependants that Act of 
Settlement, which is justly considered as the 
Manx Magna Charter, as by it, the possessors 
were finally established in their lands, and the 
descent arranged in perpetuity, on the payment 
of certain fixed fines, rents, and duties to the 
lord*. 

From tl^is auspicious period, the progress of 
improvement has been decided, though its first 
advances were somewhat impeded by the pre- 



* Act of Settlement, Anno 1707. 
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valence of the wnagglin^ trade and other adven- 
titious circumstances, only conquerable by time. 
James, the ninth Earl of Derby, dying vrithout 
children in 1736*, the lordship of Man devolved 
on James Murray, first Duke of Athol, son 
and heir of John, Marquis of Athol, by the 
Lady Amelia Sophia, daughter of James, se- 
venth Earl of Derby : whilst the earldom passed 
in the male line to Sir Edward Stanley, de- 
scended from Thomas, the first earl. 

Soon after the accession of the Duke of Athol^ 
the British government finding all other means 
employed to check the illicit trade were entirely 
inefiectual, made overtures to purchase his right 
and revest it in the crown of Great Britain. 
But as the duke expressed great reluctance to 
comply with this proposition, the afiair was 
. suffered to stand over, on his promise to impose 
such restraints on the people, as should protect 
the revenue from further injury j but whether 
the duke wanted the power, or the inclination to 
produce this reform, it is certain none such took 
place during his life, and in fact, matters were 
carried to such a pitch that a cotemporary 
writer declared, ** that the Isle of Man could be 

■ — — #— ^ ^ 

* Death of Earl James, Addo 1736 ; at which time the 
island passed into the Athol fiimily. 
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considered in no other light, than as a fortress itt 
the hands of our enemies, which it had become 
imperiously necessary to retake into our own/' 
In 1764* the first Duke of Athol died, leaving 
only one daughter, Charlotte Baroness Strange ; 
who was united in marriage to her cousin, the 
male heir to the dukedom, and who now, in 
right of his wife, became possessed also of the 
Isle of Man ; and scarcely was he settled in the 
property, when the question of the revestmeot 
being again brought forward, he received the 
following letter from the Lords of the Treasury. 

" My Lord, 

" We think proper to inform your Grace, 
that in pursuance of the powers vested in us by 
the 12th of George I. we are willing to treat 
with you for the purchase of the Isle of Man, or 
for such part of the rights claimed by your 
Grace in the said island, as shall be found expe- 
dient to vest in the crown, for preventing the 
pernicious and illicit trade which is at present 
carried on between that island and other parts 
of his Majesty's dominions, in violation of the 

* Death of the first diAe. Amio 1764 ; from whom tlie 
island descended to his daughter, and by marriage with her 
cousin, to the second duke of Athol. 
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laws, and to the g^eat dimination and detriment 
of the revenues of this kingdom/' &c. 

The letter then goes on to specify their powers 
to make this agreement, and concludes with 
these words: 

" But if your Grace is not inclined to enter 
into treaty with us upon the subject, we beg to 
be informed of it, that we may pursue such other 
methods as we shall think our duty to the public 
requires of us." 

This letter bears date July 25th, 1764, to 
which the duke gave answer on the 20th August, 
a8 follows: 

^ " My Lords, 

" I have received the honour of your letter, 
&c. and am sorry to hear there has been so many 
complaints of smuggling from the Isle of Man, 
which is a practice I give no manner of en- 
couragement to; my revenues arising from a 
fair duty collected upon the importation of 
goods. 
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*^ I have the same idea with regard to the 
i»ale of the island as the late duke had, who 
always declared that no temptation of gain 
should induce him to g^ve up. so ancient^ so 
honourable, and so noble a birthright, such as no 
subject of the crown of England now has, or 
ever had, which has been in our family for ntar 
four centuries ; and that he thought nothing 
could be an equivalent to one of his rank and 
circumstances for so great a patrimony ; at the 
same time his duty and attachment to the king 
were such, that if it was esteemed upon a full 
consideration an important point for his majesty*s 
service, and for the good of the public, he in 
that Qvent was willing to enter into treaty for 
the disposal of it, and these are the only reasons 
that can induce me to do the same. 

'^ The purchase of the Isle of Man has been 
frequently thought of by former administrations, 
but upon balancing the advantages and disad- 
vantages which might arise to government, 
they did not think proper to treat conclusively 
upon it. ^ / 

** I have been but a few months in possession 
of the Isle of Man, and never in the least turned 
my thoughts towards a sale of it ; it is impossible 
for me, uninformed as I am^ to fix upon what I 



4 
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should think an adequate price for a possession 
so very considerable, both for honor and profit. 
I can therefore at present have no proposal to 
make, but will always be ready to receive 
with respect, any proposal which shall come 
from your lordships," &c. &<?. &c. 

To which a further answer was written by 
the negfociators, still requiring that the compen- 
sation should be pointed out by his grace, and 
concluding with the former threat, that if such 
proposal was not made, parliament would take 
the power into their own hands ; and in con- 
sequence, in January, 1765, a bill was brought 
into the house of commons for more effectually 
preventing the mischiefs to the revenue and 
commerce of 6rea| Britain and Ireland, from 
the clandestine and illicit trade to and from the 
Isle of Man. 

A petition was presented against this bill by 
the Duke and Duchess of Athol, and council 
heard upon it : and it being conceived that they 
had made some impression upon the house, a 
new intimation was received by the duke, that 
possibly a treaty might still be entered into, for 
the purchase of his chartered rights ; but as the 
bill was still proceeded in, and even had gone 
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SO far, as on the 29th of February to be com- 
mitted for the next day j he apprehended, with 
every reason, that the design was to strip his 
family of these valuable rights, without making 
them any compensation at all : he was therefore 
induced, in concurrence with the duchess, to 
join in a direct proposal, by which they offered 
(though with every expression of reluctance at 
the sacrifice imposed on them) to resign their 
sovereign rights in the Isle of Man, for the sum 
of £70,000. In consequence of thi« letter an 
agreement was prepared and signed by the 
parties, at the same time that the duke express- 
ed his concern at the compulsion which had 
obliged him to resign his power, in which the 
duchess participated with equal feeling ; nor 
was this sensation confined to those noble per- 
sons, all r^nks in the island were agitated* by 
fears, that their ruin must be the inevitable con- 
sequences of this revestment in the British go- 
vernment: and such was the general impres- 
sion, that numbers prepared to quit the country : 
but as this change opens a new era in the 
history of Man, I shall, previous to pursuing it, 
return to give some account of the bishops who 
had held the see, under the government of the 
house of Stanley. As the character of the last 
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possessors of the bishopric had a considerable 
influence in forming that of the people, under 
their charge, and as many and essential benefits 
were derived from these divines, which are still 
felt and acknowledged in the island. 



':?; '^ 
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CHAP. VII. 

Biikops occupying the See from the Accession of 
the House of Stanley to the present Tfrne; 
mth a particular Account of the Life of 
Bishop Wilsofi, and the various Improvements 
effected by him during his Episcopacy. 

IVoT to detain my readers with an uninterest- 
ing legend of names and dates, I shall give the 
succession of the bishops in as few words as 
possible. 

The first diocesan appointed by the house of 
Stanley was, 

Evan or Huan . . Date unknown. 
HughHesketh . . Died 1490*. 



* Hugh Uesketb, Anno 140U. 
1.2 
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Robert Perner . . 1554*. 
Bishop Salisbury . Date unknown. 
Thomas Stanley . . 1573 f. 
John Meyrick . . 1577 { ; this is the bishop 
mentioned by Camden, from whom he pro- 
cured his account of the island, published in 
the Britannia. 
Georg'e Loyd . • 1600 [|, translated to 

Chester. 
Bishop Forster . . 1605 §. 
John Phillips • . • 1635 ^ ; he translated the 
Bible and Common Prayer into Manx, though 
of the former no copy is extant : he was eminent 
for goodness and charity, and a very celebrated 
preacher in his day. 

Dr. Richard Parr was inducted 1637**, and 
sat during the civil wars: it was during his 
residence that many oppressive ordinances and 
practices of the clergy were reformed in conse- 
quence of a great resistance of the people, and 
by the interference of James, Earl of Derby. 
See page 94. 

• Robert Ferrier, Anno 1554. 
f Thomas Stanley, Anno 1573. 
X John Merricky Anno 1577. 
II George Loyd, Anno 1600. 

§ Forster, Anno 1605. 

f John Phillips, Anno 1635. 
*♦ Richard Parr, Anno 1637. 
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Samuel Rntt^r was a long time archdeacon, 
and also tutor to Charles Lord Strange. He 
was the friend and companion of the great Eiirl 
of Derby, who, on many occasions, expressed 
his high sense of his worth, particularly in liis 
letters to his son, in which he recommends Mr. 
Rutter as a sure guide, and most valuable ad- 
viser. He only sat as Bishop two years, from 
1661 to 1663,* when he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Dr. Isaac Barrow. To this respectable di- 
vine, the Manx are indebted for the first gleam 
of learning, that irradiated the long darkness 
which had overshadowed the island. He founded 
parochial schools; he also made a collection iu 
. England, with which he purchased the impi*o- 
priations, and added to them two valuable estates 
of his own gift, towards the establishment of a 
free-school, for the education of young men in- 
tended for the ministry. He also obtained for 
the poor clergy, a share of the royal bounty, and 
though he only sat two years, he crowded into 
that short sjiace, an almost incredible number of 
benefits, which are still felt throughout 'the 



* Samuel Rutter, Anno iW8. 
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island. He was then promoted to the see of St* 
Asaph, and 

Dr. Henry Bridgeman, Dean of Chester, oc- 
cupied his place to 1671 ;* after whom, 

Dr. John Lake, who was also, at an early 
period, translated to Chester, and was one of the 
seven bishops imprisoned for a libel against 
James II. After him, followed 

Dr. Baptist Levinge, an amiable and worthy 
prelate, who died 1693,t and the see remained 
vacant five years, when, to the inexpressible be- 
nefit of the inhabitants of Man, 

Dr. Thomas Wilson was promoted to the go- 
vernment of the church ; but, as the life of this 
bishop is intimately connected with the state of 
the island and its history during a period of sixty 
years, in which all the energy of his capacious 
mind, and all the virtues of his excellent heart, 
were devoted to benefit, and improve his charge, 
I cannot pass him over, as I have done others, 
with a brief notice, believing no particulars of a 
life so exemplary, can be uninteresting to my 
readers. I shall, therefore, make a large extract 
from the history of this apostolic divine, as it was 



* Isaac Barrow, Anno 1671. 
t Baptist Leyioge, Anno 1603. 
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published, under the authority of bis son, in 
1787. 

** Dr. Thomas Wilson was born at Burton, in 
Cheshire, September 20, 1663, and, as he him- 
self says, in his diary, of honest parents, fearing^ 
God. After a preparatory education in his own 
country, he was sent to Trinity College, Dublin. 
His first design on entering at the University 
was, to devote himself to the study of physic, in 
which he made some progress; and even after 
having yielded to the advice of his friend. Arch- 
deacon Hewetson, to dedicate his services to the 
church, he still continued to pursue, at intervals, 
the study he had originally set out with, which 
afterwards proved of essential service to the 
people of his diocese ; and, what was of the ut^ 
most importance to Mr. Wilson himself, greatly 
extended his sphere of usefulness. 

*' He continued at College till the year 1689, 
when he was ordained deacon ; of which event, 
he, ever after, kept the anniversary, as a season 
of particular devotion. The exact time of his 
leaving Dublin is not known ; but soon after his 
return to England, he was licensed curate of 
New Church, in the parish of Winwick, Lanca- 
shire, of which his maternal uncle, Dr. Sherlock, 
was rector ; and here, out of a stipend of ^30. 
per annum, he devoted one-tenth to charitable 
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uses. On the 20th of October, 1690, he was or- 
dained priest, on which occasion, he formed cer- 
tain solemn resolutions, from which he never 
swerved throughout the coulee of his life. 

** The first, that no temptation should induce 
him to occupy two livings at one time. 

** 2d. That whenever he should obtain a cure 
of souls, he would, on no account, dispense with 
constant residence on the scene of his duty. 

" 3d. Never to give a bond of resignation, or 
to make any contract or promise, merely to ob- 
tain church preferment. 

" It was not long before his religious deport- 
ment and amiable manners m private life, re- 
commended him to the notice of the Earl of 
Derby, who, in 1692, appointed him his domestic 
chai^lain and tutor to Lord Strange, with a salary 
of £30. per annum, to which was soon after 
added £20. more, for the superintendance of the 
alms-houses at Latham ; on which occasion, he 
increased the sum set apart for the use of the 
pour, from one-tenth to one-fifth of his income. 

'' The manner in which he made this dedica- 
tion is worthy of record j on the receipt of all 
monies, he regularly placed the portion designed 
for charitable uses, into the drawer of a cabinet, 
with a note of the value to be kept sacred for 
the poor; and in this sacred repository, first a 
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tenths then a fifth, then a third, and, at last, one 
half, of his revenues were placed; and when- 
ever he deposited the poor man's portion, it was 
with the same reverence as if it had been an 
offering to heaven, 

" Mr. Wilson's resolutions, as before stated, 
being entered into, from a conviction of their 
propriety, were ever after considered as matter 
of religious obligation, from which no motive 
could induce him to depart ; as he fully proved^ 
when, soon after Lord Derby offered him the 
valuable living of Baddesworth, in Yorkshire, 
his Lordship intending that he should still con- 
tinue with him as chaplain and tutor to his son ; 
but he refused to accept it, being inconsistent 
with his resolves against non-residence. 

" The same regard to the dictates of conscience 
influenced his whole behaviour, and it was not 
long before he gave his noble patron a proof 
that no selfish motives could deter him from pur- 
suing the path of duty, or restrain his zeal in a 
good cause. In consequence of an extravagant 
expenditure, and great inattention to his affairs, 
Lord Derby had become deeply involved, and 
the tradesmen about his estates were many of 
them most seriously injured by the state of his 
accounts. Mr. Wilson beholding with equal 
concern the ruin of his patron's property^ and 
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the distress of his dependents, determined to ha- 
zard a respectful remonstrance, which, however, 
he was fully sensible was a step replete with 
danger to his hopes of preferment; yet, being 
unable to dispense with what he considered to 
be his duty, he waited on his Lordship in his 
dressing-room, and, after a short conversation, 
left with Kim a letter, which is remarkable for 
the simplicity, good sense, and integrity, it pour- 
trays.^ The result of this unusual proceeding 
was equally honorable to the noble patron, and 
his upright dependant. The earl, convinced of 
his chaplain^s probity, was aroused to a serious 
investigation of his affairs, in the arrangement 
of which, he received his most willing assistance, 
and by the measures thenceforward adopted, Mr. 
Wilson was made the happy instrument by which 
the reputation and property of his patron was 
retrieved, and many of his tradesmen, by this 
timely arrangement, saved from bankruptcy. 

Nor did his zeal and integrity miss of their 
reward; for, in the ensuing year, the earl of- 
fered him the bishopric of the Isle of Man, which 
had been vacant since the death of Dr. Levinge 
in the year 1693. 

*^ This offer, however, Mr. Wilson at first de- 

* See Appendix, 3. 
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clinedy believing the charge too great for his ta- 
lents and strength, and thus the matter rested, 
till complaint being made to King William, that 
an incumbent had long been wanting for this 
diocese ; and, in consequence, Lord Derby fear- 
ing the patronage would lapse to the crown, if 
an immediate nomination did not take place, he 
insisted on his chaplain accepting the preferment ; 
and thus Mr. Wilson was, to use his own expres- 
sion, ybrcec/ into tfie bishopric.*^ But however 
modest might be his estimate of his own abilities, 
it is certain, the history of human nature hardly 
presents an example where intellectual worth 
has been carried higher, or accompanied more 
completely, by the most admirable christian vir- 
tues. The rules laid down for his self goverti- 
ment at his outset in life, were maintained with 
undeviating strictness; his considerations weit 
not directed to what would make his sojourn- 
ment on earth pleasant, but to what would ren- 
der his transition to heaven certain ; and to this 
great end, all his labors for his own conduct, or 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures were made fo 
conduce. 

** To comprehend the nature of the sacrifice he 



* Appointed Bishop of Sodor and Man, Anno 1698. 
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made, when he became bishop of Man, one must 
take into consideration, the state of the country 
to which he was banished, and contrast it with 
the society he renounced. On the one hand, he 
beheld a people depressed, and almost brutalized 
by poverty and neglect, with whose language he 
was unacquainted, and who were prepared to 
receive him with dislike and suspicion,} and for 
this hopeless association, he had been compelled 
to resign the ease, elegance, and distinction, of 
a nobleman's mansion, where, from the lord to 
the lowest servant, all regarded him with respect 
and affection. Happily for Dr. Wilson, the first 
few years of his residence in the Isle of Man 
were cheered by the society of a woman, who 
seems to have been formed on the same model 
with himself, and to have participated in all his 
laborious acts of charity with equal interest and 
readiness. The difficulty respecting the language 
was of no long existence, he was soon able to 
deliver his paternal exhortations in their own 
tongue, and by convincing his flock how much 
their real good was his sole object, he secured 
the affection and respect of the whole body, with 
the exception only of a very few whom intei'est 
or jealousy taught to oppose him. 

** When he first took possession of the see, he 
found the residence appropriated to him in ruins^ 
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the churches throughout the diocese in a falling 
state, the clergy sunk in ignorance and vice, the 
people not merely untaught and rustic, but greatly 
debased by the illicit trade, then almost their 
sole pursuit, and which naturally led to a com- 
merce with the worst characters of the adjacent 
countries ; whilst the most extreme ignorance of 
religion, or even morality, pervaded all classes^ 
or rather, the one great class j for, with the ex- 
ception of the officers sent over by Lord Derby, 
to occupy the posts of government, the residue 
of the population were alike subject to the sud- 
den influx of abundance, or as sudden depression 
of poverty. 

" The only sources of circulation were derived 
from fishing or smuggling, and the money thus 
acquired was almost invariably spent in intoxi- 
cation, or vulgar dissipation, under the idea, that 
the same channels of gain were still open to 
them. It was to correct these fundamental er- 
rors, that Bishop Wilson strove to divert their 
attention to agricultural pursuits ; and, as a first 
and most material step, in concert with the keys, 
he prevailed on Earl James, in the first year of 
his succession, to grant the act of settlement al- 
ready mentioned. Whilst this question was un- 
der consideration, the bishop also occupied him- 
self in restoring the dilapidated state of the reve- 
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Hues of the see, and rebuilding his house at 
Kirkmichael, as well as in repairing the churches, 
and renewing the discipline of the parochial 
schools. From the beginning be exacted his 
tithes, not with severity, but certainly with suffi- 
cient strictness ; and this unquestionably from a 
conscientious design to protect the dues of the 
church, and not to suffer that, which should be 
set apart for sacred purposes, to be diverted into 
other channels. 

<' His house he enlarged, and rendered capable 
of receiving several young men, whom he edu- 
cated under his own eye, and by his example, in 
order to have a succession of clergy, who might 
walk in the way he set before them ; and thus 
he laid a solid foundation for the extension of 
knowledge, and practice of piety, in the next 
generation. In repairing the parish-churches, he 
always set the example of a large subscription 
from his own purse, and exerted his in6uence 
where he knew there was ability in others, so as 
to obtain his end without exactions from the ne- 
cessitous; nor were his exertions confined to these 
public acts : by frequent visits, he acquired a pa* 
triarchal influence in nearly every family in his 
diocese, and acquainted himself with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of each individual, to 
whom he administered aid, council, or reproof. 
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aft the case demanded ; and so tempered his wis- 
dom or severity with kindness and condescen- 
sion, that he was soon regarded as a ministering 
angel, and his presence believed to produce a 
blessing wherever he came. His charity was un- 
wearied ; at his door the indigent were sure of 
reUefy for he scrupulously observed the Scripture 
precept, ^ never to turn his face from any poor 
man/ so that it was said of him, * he kept beg- 
gars from every house but his own/ For a long 
time there was no medical man in the island, 
and he was in the constant habit of giving ad- 
vice and medicines to the sick of all ranks ; but 
when, at length, some persons in that line estab- 
lished themselves there, he willingly relinquished 
to them the care of the wealthy, but still afforded 
his aid to those who had nothing but prayers 
and blessings to give in return. 

^< Soon after his accession to the bishopric. 
Dr. Wilson was united to Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Patten, Esq. of Warrington, and in the 
year 1699, she accompanied him to the island. 
This most amiable woman was, in every respect, 
the companion best fitted for him, pious, hum- 
ble, and charitable, as himself. By her he had 
four children, only one of whom (a son) arrived 
at maturity ; the period of his connubial happi- 
ness was very short, Mrs. Wilson, at the end of 
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five years, fell into a languishing complaint, in 
which she lingered nearly twelve months, and 
then resigned her pure spirit to her Maker. 

*^ This afflictive trial was borne as Bishop 
Wilson bore all the dispensations of Providence ; 
situated as he was, a greater bereavement can 
hardly be conceived ! he had lost the only one 
who could participate both in his pleasures and 
his troubles, and his loss was irremediable ; but, 
notwithstanding his keen sense of the affliction, 
he knew how to bless the hand that chastised 
him ; he felt like a man, but ^ not likq one with- 
out hope ;' his prayers during her sickness, and 
on her death, are amongst the finest examples of 
devout resignation; and in his meditations he 
drew such a character of the deceased, as, while 
it must have aggravated his regret, was yet cal- 
culated to elevate his hopes.* 

^^ The annual return of his episcopal revenues 
in money, did not exceed £300. some necessary 
articles, and some particular objects of charity, 
could only be purchased or relieved in specie ; 
but the poor of the island were fed and clothed, 
and the hou^, in general, supplied from his do- 
mains ; those who could weave and spin, found 



* See Appendix^ 3. 
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wX Bishop^s court, the best market for their com- 
modities, where they bartered the produce of 
their industry for corn. 

" Taylors and shoemakers were kept constantly 
at work in the house, to make into garments the 
cloth or leather* which his com purchased, and 
these wete distributed as gifts, or at low prices, 
according to the measure of their wants, to alt 
who applied for them. He considered himself 
as the steward, not proprietor, of the revenues 
of his see, being resolved, from his first acces- 
sion, not to heap up wealth for his children J 
from a source, which the strictness of his religious 
principles led him to believe, ought not so to be I 
appropriated.! He kept a register of all the 
poor in his diocese, in which he entered the | 
pames and circumstances of his pensioners, and 
this he called ^ Matricula Pauperum." 

" During fifiy-eight years of his pastoral life, 
he never, unless visited by sickness, omitted to 
perform some part of the church duty on evcsry 
Sabbath day. In the year 1703, he framed those 
ecclesiastical constitutions, of which it was suid 



• The Manx then generally wore a shoe of untanued 
leather, laced on the foot, called Careens. 

t See his Address on this subject to his Children, in Urn 
Appendix, 4. 
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by Lord Chancellor King, that ' if the ancient 
dii^cipline of the church was lost elsewhere, it 
mi^ht be found in all its purity in the Isle of 
Man/ In September, 1708, he consecrated the 
chapel at Pouglas, to which he had b^n a prin* 
cipal contributor. In 1709, the library at Castle* 
town was finished, derived almost wholly from 
the same source. In 1711, he went to London, 
to settle some excise business relating to the 
lord and people of the island, when he was 
greatly distinguished by Queen Anne, who of- 
fered him an English bishopric, which he de« 
clined, because, as he said, he ^ felt that, with 
the blessing of God, he could do some good in 
the little spot where he then resided, whereas, 
should be be removed to a large sphere, he 
might be lost, and forget his duty to God, and 
to his flock.* 

*' His paternal care of this favoured people, 
appears in the various annual exhortations deli- 
vered by him to the clergy^ in which it was his 
custom to comment upon the events of the past 
year^ to admonish the negligent, and encourage 
the diligent; he insisted strenuously on the du- 
ties of visiting and catechising the uninformed, 
^d furnished each parish with books of instruc- 
tion and devotion; but, above all things, re- 
quired from his clergy the most scrupulous regard 
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to their own character and conduct, as the only 
means of giving efficacy to their doctrine. 

Nothing could more strongly eTince his anxiety 
on these subjects than the prayers composed by 
him for the use of all the churches in his diocese, 
when certain persons lay under sentence of death 
for violations of the laws. He treated these 
events as national calamities, and employed his 
utmost exertions to render the examples thus 
necessarily made, of public utility to want and 
awaken his whole flock. His own deep concern 
on these occasions must hare been to the llist 
d^ree impressive, and could not have failed to 
operate forcibly on the minds of the people* 

** So also on occasions of scarcity, which fre- 
quently occurred in those times, he evermore led 
the suflferers to God. He taught tiiem to endure 
with patience whilst the chastisement lasted, 
and when the trial was at an end, he joined 
them in such fervent thanks as created in his 
hearers a perpetual sense of the superintendence 
of providence^ and rendered even want and de- 
privation eventual blessings. 

^^ Those who have not lived as I have done on 
die scene of Bishop Wilson's apostofical exer- 
tions, who have not heard his praises after the 
l9^e of a whole century, still the theme of every 
tongue, and seen the still unfaded monuments of 
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his benevolence, may be inclined to think tbeit 
praises are exaggerated ; but I may safely apr 
pea to the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, to 
my, whether I have not curtailed and omitted 
numberless instances of his piety and charity." 

It is with infinite pain that I have now to 
cliauge the scene, and from exhibiting the man 
of God in the delightful performance of his duty, 
followed by the praises and love of his people, 
and secure in the respect of all ranks, to describe 
him as persecuted, insulted, and even imprisoned. 
Whether his extraordinary piety, combined with 
lii!i deserved popularity, had excited the jealousy 
of bis contemporaries in office, cannot now be 
known ; but it seems more than probable some 
such predisposing cause mnst have existed; as 
the alleged ground of quarrel between him and 
Governor Horn appears so trifling, that it is 
hardly possible to believe it should have been 
suflfered to disturb the peace of a man, whose 
exemplary character had. at that time secured 
him the applause of persons of the first distinction 
ill all parts of Europe. 

A story is current in the island, which offers 
a kind of solution to these difficulties, but being 
unnoticed by the historian of Dr. Wilson, or any 
other writer since bis time, I can neither ven- 
ture to insert as an unquestionable fact, nor can 
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I wholly pass over what is universally believed^ 
where every particular relative to the bishop is 
preserved with religious care. 

It is said (and in this particular the author of 
his life concurs) that when he took possession of 
the see of Man, he found the revenues in a state 
of dilapidation; the tithes in particular bad 
been suffered to lapse from the neglect of former 
incumbents; and a practice had crept in of 
wholly reserving the estates of the principal civil 
officers from this species of taxation ; which ex- 
emptions, founded only on custom, were termed 
prescriptive rights, and at length came to be 
set up as indefeasible. The first efforts of tlie 
bishop for the improvement of the impoverished 
revenues of his church, were directed agaiast 
these powerful opponents. 

In the prosecution of this matter, much ani- 
mosity was engendered on both sides ; and there 
are some documents extant, which certainly bear 
out the relation. That a man of the bisliop's 
upright and independent spirit should have set 
himself to abrogate claims merely founded in 
power on one side, and admitted from weakness 
on the other, is very highly probable, that be 
should also have gone resolutely to the source of 
the evil, is consistent with his whole course of 
acting and living ; but that he should have cou- 
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ductetl this matter with the asperity sometimes 
ascribed to him, I find it difficult to believe. 
According to the eccleHiastical laws of the island, 
a process may be commenced in the bishop's 
court, which does not even require a hearing on 
both sides, or a notice to the defendant ; and on 
an €xpart6 statement, an order may pass against 
a pei^son complained of, which if not implicitly 
obeyed, subjects them to imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the court, or till an appeal is ac- 
cepted to the metropolitan ; and it is said, that 
under authority of this law, (certainly existing, 
but not often acted upon,) Bishop W41son in 
consequence of the resistance of the then Clerk 
of tlie Rolls to the payment of his tythe, issued 
his precept, and committed him close prisoner to 
the dungeon at Kirk Germain. In confirmation 
of this statement, a petition appears on record 
from the Clerk of the Rolls, complaining of such 
treatment, and praying to be heard in person 
against the demand ; to which petition the an- 
swer, signed by the bishop's own hand, is, that 
such hearing was not customary^ nor would he 
yrmiied. 

In what manner this afiair ended I have not 
been able to ascertain ; but as most of these pre-» 
fieri piive rights were annihilated, in all probabi^ 
Hty the bishop obtained a victory, as in justice and 
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reason he ought to have done : for the iniqtiity 
of assessing the poor and exempting the rich, 
must be obvious to all. 

In the present times, when the indefeasible rights 
of man are so well established, perhaps we may 
wish that what it was perfectly just and proper 
to do, had been done with more regard to those 
rights ; we are naturally shocked at the idea of 
claims, however well founded, being arbitrarily 
established; and, perhaps, we must also admit 
that if there was a blemish in the character of 
Bishop Wilson, (and what human creature is 
without one,) it consisted in an attachment, ap- 
proaching to bigotry, to the canons of the church ; 
in exacting conformity to ecclesiastical laws, he 
followed both the spirit and the letter. It was 
enough that the church had decreed a point to 
render even debate on the subject a sacrilege in 
his eyes. He shrunk with horror from every 
question that might by possibility disturb the 
faith either of himself, or his flock : in his dread 
of the incursions of infidelity, he even excluded 
discussion. 

It is well known that he suspended a clergy- 
man in the island, for hazarding a doubt, in one 
of his discourses, whether the power of granting 
absolution for sin had really devolved from the 
apostles to their successors in the ministry. 
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But after all, these mistakes, if such they were, 
spning from a mind zealously devoted to the 
c^me of genuine religion* Dr. Wilson had 
settled his belief on conviction, as his whole 
course of acting through a long life evidently 
proyed ; he knew the consequences of agitating 
doubt in ignorant minds, such as he had to go- 
vern ; he saw that to give efficacy to his doctrine, 
he must follow the example of his Saviour, and 
*' teach as one having authority j" and according 
to the character of the times in which he lived, 
he could admit of no compromise. Controversy 
was not then as now, under the control of mode- 
ration or even good manners, it was a species of 
warfare, in the prosecution of which, all means, 
whether of insult or injury, were considered as 
lawful weapons ; and such in all probability had 
been the conduct of his opponents in the differ- 
ence arising on the subject of tythes. In the 
lapse of time all that is not upon record is 
lost, and we see only a severe injQiction, with- 
out knowing any of the aggravation that led to 
it, or the circumstances which might make it ne- 
cessary. One thing, however, is obvious, that 
had the bishop exceeded his authority, the means 
of obtaining redress against him were open aad 
easy, and that this was never attempted. The 
use he made pf the improved revenues of his see. 
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are also a proofi written in unfadiog characters^ 
of the disinterested purity of his motives ; and 
at any rate the course of retaliation adopted 
against him, if such it was, was wholly UTijusti- 
fiable, as being founded neither in law or equity; 
besides which, the nuoilier of years that had 
elapsed from the time when Dr. Wilson esta- 
blished these offensive clainis^ and the changes 
which had taken place in the governing power, 
leads one to doubt whether the extraordinary 
persecution he afterwards underwent could have 
originated in this source. 

The history of this affair, as it may be ga- 
thered from his life, is as follows : In 1711), Mrs, 
Horn, the wife of the governor, having some 
quarrel with one Mrs. Puller, she carried her re- 
sentment so far as to charge her opponent with 
a criminal intimacy with one Sir Jame^ Poole, 
then also resident in Castletown ; and had so 
much influence with the archdeacon Horrobin 
as to prevail on him to refuse the sacrament to 
the supposed offender, on account of this accusa- 
tion. Mrs. Puller, mortified and e3tas[)e rated by 
this public disgrace, had recourse to the mode 
pointed out by the ecclesiastical conHtitatiuns to 
establish her innocence, namely, by oath ; which 
she and Sir James Poole tendered before the 
bishop, with compurgator.^ of the best character: 
and no evidence being produced by their accu- 
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sers to establish the charge, though repeatedly 
called on to this purpose, they were in conse- 
quence cleared of the imputation, and sentence 
passed against Mrs. Horn, as inventor of the 
calumny, for which she was i^equired to ask 
pardon of those she had traduced : but far from 
complying with this moderate requisition, the 
governor's lady peremptorily refused obedience ; 
and openly expressed the utmost contempt both 
for the bishop and the censures of the church. 
For this indecent disrespect to the laws, which 
her elevated situation rendered the more offen- 
sive, she was in her turn banished from the 
altar, till atonement should be made. Notwith- 
standing which, the archdeacon out of pique to 
the bishop, or for some other unworthy motive^ 
received her to the communion. 

An insult to himself the bishop would have 
had no difficulty to forgive, but disobedience to 
the church he could not consistently overlook ; 
and after some further discussion, he was com- 
pelled to suspend the archdeacon; who in a 
rage, instead of referring the matter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, the proper judge in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, threw himself on the civil power, 
where he was assured of support in his contu- 
macy. 

In the interim, the bishop had appointed the 
Rev. Mr. Ross to officiate in the chapel at Castle- 
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town, during the archdeacon's suspension i but \ 

the governor refused to deliver the keys to him, 
and kept the chapel shut up altogether. On 
which the bishop made a strong remonstrance 
at the Tynwald court against this entrenchment 
on the spiritual authority. This document^ which 
is dated June 25, 1722, being addressed to the 
governor at the Tynwald,* was not noticed but 
at the conclusion of the meeting, and when 
nearly all the keys and most of the council had 
retired. Captain Horn, with those who remained^ 
made an order, in the name of the whole, that 
the bishop shoald be fined 50L and his two vi* 
cars 201. each, for illegal and extra-judicial pr6- 
ceedings in supending archdeacon Horrobin. 
And on the 20th of the same months on their 
refusal to pay the penalty, they were all three 
committed to Castlerushen* The laws of the island 
mu3t have been in a most indeterminate state, 
when such proceedings as these could be carried 
into effect, on a sentence actually disavowed by 
nearly all the persons pretended to be concurring 
in it, and of which no previous notice had been 
g^ven to the defendants, to afford tbem an op- 
portunity of rebutting the charges brouglit against 
them. 

* See Appendix, &, 
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The concern of the people on this insult bein^ 
offered to their beloved pastor, amounted to 
agony. They assembled in crowds round the 
prison walls, and it was with infinite difficulty 
they were prevented levelling the governor** 
house with the ground ; nor was it preserved at 
last but by the exhortations of the bishop, who 
being permitted to address them through a win- 
dow of his prison, entreated their forbearance 
and submission, telling them he would ^* appeal 
unto Caesar/' (meaning the king,) '< and had no 
doubt he would vindicate his cause, if he had 
acted right/' But though he restrained them 
by his influence from open violence, nothing 
could allay their anxiety. All business through- 
out the island was at a stand, one sole object 
attracted the attention of the whole community, 
and nothing but personal and almost daily con- 
viction of his safety, could satisfy the individual 
i' ; apprehensions of his flock, who resorted from 

;^ all parts in hundreds to the walls of the castle; 

nor would they depart without his benediction 
and council.^ 

With what sensations governor Horn must 



* The bishop afterwardf declared, that be never govenied 
his diocese so well, or iostructed his people with such ef- 
fect as from the walls of his prison. 
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have beheld these scenes of public distress aad 
gratitade, it is not difficult to conceive ; but it 
is wonderful that it should have produced no 
effect on his conduct; for so far was he from 
relaxing any part of the perscution to which be 
had subjected these divines, that he actually de- 
tained them two months ; and during that time 
dictated every possible aggravation of their suf* 
feringSy refusing admittance either to friends or 
servants, and treating them in all respects as 
persons confined for high treason. 

The case meanwhile was fully stated by the 
bishop in a petition to the king in council, which 
was, however, dismissed on the ground of infor- 
mality, inasmuch as it should have been ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Derby ; but it was re- 
commended by the law officers of the crown, 
that the bishop and vicars should deposit the finen 
as a means of procuring their release, under an 
assurance that such compliance should not pre- 
judice their appeal; and accordingly they did 
pay down the money, and being then set atliber- 
ty> they immediately repaired to England to 
prosecute the affair before the proper tribunaU 

In a subsequent petition, the bishop states 
that his reasons for not appealing to the lord of 
the isle, in the first place, were, that as the pro- 
secution against him was conducted by the earFs 
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attorney, he did suppose it was with his lord- 
ship's concurrence, more especially as the fines, 
if legally assessed, would hare belonged to his 
lordsl)ip also. 
* That the bishop judged right in believing the 

matter was to a certain extent countenanced by 
the earl, is rendered evident by what followed ; 
and the only justification, or rather apology, to 
be offered is, that Lord Derby must have been 
deceived by misrepresentations, which however 
ought not for a moment to have counterbalanced 
the high and well established reputation of the 
bishop. However, on finding it necessary to 
carry his appeal through this channel, the bishop 
and his vicars went into Lancashire, and re- 
peatedly presented themselves at the mansion of 
the earl, who nevertheless refused them all ac- 
cess to his person, nor would be even examine 
into the nature of their complaint; but after 

Pi keeping them in attendance from August to 

November, he at last peremptorily refused to 
accept the appeal on any terms. On which they 
were obliged to resort to London, and offer a 
third petition to the king. 

The Attorney General then gave a r^ular. 
notice to Lord Derby of the proceedings, and 
demanded from him if he had any knowledge 
of the affair, or any thing to object against die 
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appeals being entertained. To which his lord- 
ship returned an answer in substance as follows : 

'^ That not having had any previous intima- 
tion of the proceedings from any of the consti- 
tuted authorities in the Isle of Man, he could 
give no answer as to the complaint ; but that he 
believed the persons complained of to be honest 
and well meaning men ; and had no doubt, the 
matter in the bishop's petition was misrepre- 
sented/' 

The result of this iniquitous business, after 
two years prosecution, attended with heavy ex- 
penses and much personal vexation, was,' that 
the whole proceedings were declared to be illegal, 
and the fines were in course reversed ; but for 
recovery of damages against the governor and 
olGBcers, or even of costs of suit, no provision 
was made * but these matters were to be referred 
to a fresh suit at law, to which the bishop had 
no inclination to resort. All personal offences 
or losses he could easily forgive and overlook ; 
his sole object had been to establish the discip- 
line of the church, and having succeeded in that, 
he had no further resentment to gratify. The 
suspension of Archdeacon Horrobiu was taken 
off by him after proper submission ; but whether 
Mrs. Horn submitted to the terms enjoined, I 
have never been able to discover. I conclude, 
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however, that the bishop woald not relinquish a 
point of such impoitance to the established dis- 
cipline of the church. 

One cannot contemplate the issue of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding, without sensations of 
regret, that the principal actors in it should have 
escaped without due punishment. Nor can I 
help reverting to the case of Captain Christian, 
wherein a course so decidedly different was pur- 
sued by the court of England. In his affitir an 
irregular appeal was received in the first in- 
stance ; though offered by a person* having no 
personal interest in the prosecution ; and on that 
petition a reprieve was granted. In a subsequent 
stage, the judges who had passed an illegal sen- 
tence were fined ^ and imprisoned, and full resti- 
tution made, with all costs and charges to the 
heirs of the sufferer ; but here in an instance of 
admitted injustice and tyranny, exercised on a 
man rendered sacred both by his function and 
the virtues of a long unblemished life, the court 
declares itself unequal to the task of redressing 
his grievances, beyond the reversal of a paltry 
fine, and leave all the rest as they found it, with 
hardly a slight reprimand to the offenders. In 



* The deemster Christian, who had fled to England to 
avoid being a party in the judgment. 
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eoQsidering' ' this outrage, a nataral comparison 
arises between the times when such misconduct 
could be so passed over, and the present, when 
notwithstanding the violent cry raised against 
existing defects in the government and breaches 
of the constitution, I think no one will detiy, 
that if such a scene was enacted in one of our 
remotest dependencies, and on the person of the 
most obscure individual, it would raise a clamour 
•which nothing but the fullest redress to the in- 
jured^ and punishment of the delinquents, could 
pacify or allay. 

Bishop Wilson felt the consequences of the 
rigors he had undergone during the remainder 
of his life, having contracted a rheumatic dis- 
ease from the dampness of the prison, which 
disabled the fingers of his right hand. The ex- 
penses also fell very heavy on him, being in the 
whole more than 5001. of which he received 
SOOL in a subscription, set on foot without his 
knowledge, to assist in carrying on the cause. 

In the year 1739, the clergy of the island 
were thrown into great trouble by the death of 
the Earl of Derby, who leaving no issue, the 
lordship of Man devolved to the Duke of Athol ; 
and by this event they were nearly deprived of 
their subsistence. Their livings consisting of 
one third of the impropriations, which had been 

N 
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purchased m>m a former earl, in the episcopate 
of Dr. Barrow; an estate belonging to the 
Derby family in Lancashire having been colla- 
terally boand as security for the payment of the 
annual returns. On the separation of the island 
from the earldom, the Duke of Athol claimed 
the impropriations as an inseparable appendage 
to his estate and royalty. The deed of convey* 
ance was unfortunately missing from the records, 
nor could any title be made out either to the 
original purqhase or the collateral security. 

Under this alarm the clergy would have taken 
a very small sum in lieu of then* claims ; and the 
bishop mentions in a letter to his son, how much 
they were troubled to find proper persons to 
serve in the ministry ; people being entirely dis- 
couraged from bringing up their sons to the 
church. But at length by the unceasing industry 
and perseverance of the diocesan and his son^ 
die original deeds were discovered to have been 
lodged in the Rolls Chapel, London ; and being 
immediately exemplified under the g^eat seal of 
England, the security of the impropriations was 
established to the great relief of the parties con* 
cemed. 

In 1740 a severe scarcity occurred in the 
island, where in fact the com raised being al- 
wayi^ far short of the consumption, whenever (as 
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it haiqiKiiied at that time) aA Embargo was laid 
on the EogUfh pcnrtoi great necessity was sure to 
ensue. The bishop, dtstribi!ited his own grain bs 
far as it would go, and bought up an additional 
.quantity at a high price, to sell out at a reduced 
one, but all his efforts were inadequate to relieve 
the pressure of distress. To increase the cala- 
mity, an epidemic disease broke out, and as he 
was the on/jr phj^siciau in the island, his bodily 
fiitigues must have been inqeasant. In this de- 
plorable state^ a petition ^ was preferred to the 
king in qouucil, by the bishop's son (who was 
chaplain to George II,), tha(l;he embargo might 
be taken off to a c^rta^in ei^Ktent; a, supply of 
com was, at ksiigth, obtained just in time^to save 
the whole people from starvation. The Duke 
of Athol also exerted himself for their relief, and 
reciieived dfte acknowledgement from the key»on 
the occai^ion* 

In 1743, the b^b<^ wrote a letter of ikwkfi 
to his M<^e9ty personally, for the distinguished 
biQtiof he bad conferred on his son, in m$^kjn^ 
him a prebend of Westminster^f The bishop's 
a^postolic character had, at this time, secured 



^ Set Appt ndii» 6^ fiur the petition, 
t See Appendix^ 6, for the letter to the king, and also 
one to his sod, on the same occasion. ^ 
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him the veneration of all ranks; and the most 
exalted personn^es in various parts of Earope, 
bore testimony to his virtues. In the Isle of 
Man, the people were so strongly persuaded 
that a larg-er portion of the blessings of heaven 
attended on him, that they never began their 
harvest till he did, hoping to participate, through 
him, in these advantages ; and if by chance he 
passed near any field where they were at work, 
their labours were suspended for a moment, 
whilst they asked his benediction j and then re- 
newed, under an increased conviction, that for 
one day, at least, they would be prosperous,* 

At the advanced age of eighty, he gives the 
following account of his daily labors in a letter 
to his son. 

^ ** I bless God I am pretty well, I preached 
on Palm Sunday; administered the sacrament on 
Easter Eve ; preached and administered the sa- 
crament on Easter Day at Peele; the next Sun- 
day at Rirkmichael ; and last Sunday at Jurby, 
when I performed the whole service." 



♦ The same reverential regard obtained even m the great 
City of London, wh^re, during hia laat visit, crowds would 
flock arouad Jii^^jggl^ii crv of « Bless me^ too, my 
lord,** 



/ 
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III 17449 he parchased some land, which lie 
added to the living of Jurby. Id 1755, hi« so- 
licitations, added to those of his son, obtained a 
renewal of the royal bounty to the clergy, which 
had been suspended for several years. 

He continued to ride on horseback till the 
year 1749. In 1751, he wrote a letter to the 
new governor, in which he i^ologized for his 
neglect of personal attendance, under the plea of 
his ffreat age; indeed, the scene of his earthly 
existence was now drawing to a close, and with 
what delight he must have contemplated the 
prospect of transmission from time to eternity, 
•may be partly conceived, when we review the 
events of a life uniformly devoted to the service 
of God, and the good of his fellow-creatures. 
The immediate cause of his death was a cold, 
caught in walking in his garden in very damp 
weather. His end was easy and tranquil, it was 
like his life, devoted to prayer and praise, till he 
fell asleep to wake in heaven. 

Words are inadequate to paint the anguish of 
his flock, when thus deprived of their beloved 
paistor. He was attended to his grave by the 
whole population of the island, without a single 
exception, unless of those who, by age or sick- 
ness, were incapacitated. The tenants of his 
nearest demesnes were appointed to bear him to 
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his 1^ earthly home ; but kt every teatlDg pUce 
a contest ensued amount the most respectable 
persons present, and happy were they who could 
perform this last sad office for their friend and 
benefactor. He was intended in Kirkmichael 
chureh^yard, at the east end near the chancel, 
and over his grave, a square tom1>stoUe wa< 
placed, surrounded by iron rails, on which is the 
following inscription : 
On the sides, 

Sleeping in Jesus, here lieth the Body of Thomas 
Wilson, D. D. Lord Bishop of this Isle, who died March 
5, 17&5, aged 93, aod in the 5Bth year ^f his Consecratton* 

At the ends, 

This Monument was erected by his Son, Thomas Wil- 
so'S, a native of this Parish, who, in obedience to the ex- 
press commands of his father, declines giving him the cha- 
rid^lie joitiy deserted. 

'* I^t this Island speak the rest/' 

On the decease of Bishop Wilson, the patron- 
age of the see being vested in the Duke of Athol^ 
his Grace paid a compliment to his memory, 
most honorable to himself. From a conscien- 
tious desire that the bene6ts effected by the latd 
excellent incumbent, i^hould proceed under tbt 
auspices of his successor^ he waved his right of 
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bominatioii, and, disregarding the many claim- 
ants \!t^ho were, no doubt, looking up in hopes of 
a prize, now rendered both yaluable and honor- 
able, he referred it to the bench of bishops, re- 
questing them to point out a man worthy of 
wearing the mitre, which Bishop Wilson had 
adorned. 

In consequence of which request, Dr. Mark 
Effldesley was unanimously recommended by 
them, and appointed by his Orace, being conse- 
crated Bishop of Man, April 25, 1755. On 
coming to his diocese, his sentiments were thus 
expressed : 

** I know it is sometimes said, that ' a person 
succeeds with disadvantage to an o£Bce which 
has been filled by a predecessor of remarkably 
eminent qualities.' I must take leave to think 
the reverse as nearer truth; at least, with respect 
to the instance I am about to refer to, namely, 
my coming after the great and good Dr. Wilson, 
to this see of Man ; forasmuch as I see many 
excellent things done and established to my 
hand, in regard to the government of the church, 
besides the example which, by the traces he has 
left, his Lordship still lives to shew, and which 
I wiH endeavour^ as far as I am able to follow, 
though I am sensible it must be < non passibos 
nequis/ *• 
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The first great work Dr. Hildesley sat himself 
to complete was, the translation of the Scrip*- 
tures into Manx^ begun by Dr. Wilson, who, at 
his own expence, had printed the Gospel of St. 
MatheWi and prepared the other Erangelists, 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; and this, with the 
assistance of the clergy, he was happy enough 
to finish. It might, indeed, be truly said of this 
good man, that he had caught the mantle of the 
prophet as he ascended to heaven, though h^ 
had but just completed the great work above- 
mentioned, when he was called to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship, having often been heard 
to declare, that ,he only wished his existence 
might be protracted till the Sc];*iptures were 
finished in the native language; and it Ls ex- 
tremely remarkable, that he received the last 
part of the Bible from his publisher on Saturday, 
November 28, 1772, on which occasion, he em- 
phatically sung his Nunc Dimmittis in the pre- 
sence of his whole family; and next evening, 
after family prayers, he read a lecture on the 
uncertainty of human life, observing, that many 
people were in a moment deprived of their senses 
and existence ; and thus, in a prophetic manner, 
foretelling his own decease, for, on the following 
Monday, he was seized with a stroke of the 
palsy, which deprived him of his perception ; 
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and .in this situation be lingered till that day 
week, when he died, and was buried according 
to his own directions, by the side of Bishop 
Wilson, that he might be united in death with 
that man, whose example he had endeavoured to 
imitate whikt living.^ 

On the death of Dr. Hildesley, the Rev. Dr. 
Richmond obtained promotion to the Isle of. 
Man; but, on the period of his episcopacy, I 
take no pleasure in expatiating, the unbending 
haughtiness of his disposition formed so decided 
a contrast to the characters of his predecessors, 
that he excited a general sentiment of aversion 
in the minds of his people, which must have de- 



* When Dr. Hildesley was at Scarborough in 1764» the 
following lines were stuck up in the Spa room, which, being 
taken down by his sister, were fouod amongst his papers 
after his death, with these words written on them by the 
bishop : ** From vaio-glory in human applause, Deus me 
tiherat et conservat." 

If to paint folly till her friends despise. 

And virtue till her foes would fain be wise ; 

If angel-sweetoess, if a godlike mind. 

That melts with Jesus over all mankind — 

If this can form a bishop — and it can, 

Though lawn were wanting-r-Hildesley is the man. 
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feated the efficacy of his doctrines^ however pure* 
He diedy and was succeeded by 

Dr. George Mason, who sat till the year 1786. 
The last part of his life was disgraced by a scenft 
of necessity, aod derangement of circumstances^ 
utterly inconsistent with his station. In his 
hands were placed the funds subscribed towards 
building the church dedicated to St.. Oeorge, on 
an elevation above Douglas, and by his insoU 
vency and death, the persons employed in that 
erection, were actually deprived of the sums due 
to them, to their great injury, and, in one or two 
instances, their complete ruin. 

The last incumbent was, the Rev. Claudius 
Crigan, a man of simple and unostentatious man- 
ners ; but, from the absence of all energy of mind 
or character, not very well calculated to sustain 
his dignity, or embellish his office. He sat twenty- 
eight years, and then resigned his life and his 
see, without exciting any considerable regret in 
the minds of his flock. 

The present bishop is a gentleman of distin- 
guished rank and polished manners ; he is a son 
of the late highly respectable and Rev. Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David's. At the 
death of Dr. Crigan, the bishop elect being un- 
der the age at which, by the canons, he might 
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assume the pall, the see was held unoccupied for 
twelve months. He has now been consecrated 
about two years. It would appear too much 
like flattery of a living character, if I was to ex- 
press the sentiments of hope and expectation 
which are entertained by all ranks in the Isle of 
Maui from the commencement of his career. 
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CHAR VIIL 

Review of the State of the Island under tlie do- 
minion of the House of Stanley — Excessive 
Alarm excited by the revestment in Great Bri- 
tain — the revival of Prosperity and general 
amelioration of Character and Manners result- 
ing from a better order of things — Prejudice 
against the Duke of Athol, wJience it origin- 
ates, and how maintained. 
• 
Having brought the history of the island down 
to the time when it underwent its last great 
change, I shall endeavour to give a summary 
view of the condition in which the Manx people 
stood, when the power of the house of Stanley 
was extinguished. 

As I have before observed, the population had 
been essentially reduced by the Scottish usurpa- 
tion^ and the inhabitants were levelled to a clastf 
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of mere peasants, who, at the time the Stanleys 
came into possession, were too poor to emigrate, 
and too ignorant to effect their own improve- 
ment. Their new lords, therefore, claimed an 
indefeasible right in the whole landed property, 
and appear to have considered the people in 
much the same point of view, that a Russian 
noble regards the vassals on his estates, as crea- 
tures existing only to cultivate lands for his be- 
nefit, in which they had, individually, neither 
right or interest. In this state of humiliation, 
the Manx remained with little variation for three 
centuries, employing themselves in fishing during 
the short season the herrings were on the c5ast, 
and for the rest of the year devoted to complete 
idleness, except the trifling garrison duty ex- 
acted from each, whilst the women performed 
the task of cultivating just so much land as, on 
the closest calculation, would supply the wants 
of the family, and pay the lord's rent. They 
dwelt in mud huts, without doors or windows, 
merely serving the single purpose of defending 
them from the inclemencies of the weather. 
There^ was at this time an essential difference 
between the Manx and the Scottish Clans, in* 
habiting the out-isles, formerly associated under 
the same government, and, probably, then actu-* 
ated by the same habits and manners* 
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In thosa isolated spots, though the land be«- 
longed altogether to one chief, yet were his in«- 
terests so bound op by participation and relation*^ 
ship with those of his dependents, that his supe- 
riority seemed to be reflected back, and to give 
to the whole community an elevation proportioned 
to his own. On the contrary, the lord of Man^ 
for many ages, came amongst his people, but to 
coerce their persons, or to subtract from their 
Uttle gains : in comparison to him, they were a 
distinct and ioferior race of beings, who could 
only gaze on him in his elevated sphere, as a 
meteor or a comet, likely to endanger or alarm, 
butnvithout a promise of advantage to mark his 
track. So circumstanced, they bad quietly taken 
the evil with the good^ neither stimulated by 
comparison^ nor encouraged by hope, till about 
twenty years before Bishop Wilson's time» wh^ 
ft new channel was opened by .a band of adven- 
turers who came from Liverpool, and settled 
themselves in Douglas, for the avowed purpose 
of cairying on an illicit trade ; and by the ad- 
vantages they held out, they soon induced $h\ps 
to and from the East and West Indies, n$ weU 
as those engaged in the Guinea trade, to touch 
at the island, wbei^ they found a ready market 
for part of their cargoes, which were afterwards 
conveyed in Manx vesseb (and by those means 
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jelnding the custom dues) into other coontries, as 
well as Great Britain and Ireland. 

The profits attending this nefarious traffic 
were soon perceived to be so large, that the 
natives, awakened from their stupor, resolved to 
participate with the strangers. The lord of the 
isle also, deriving advantage from certain smaU 
duties paid to him, was little concerned to sup- 
press it ; and the people, already trained up to 
the sea, and inured to hardship, were well calcu* 
lated to encounter the dangers of such an em- 
ploy. But, in a pursuit of this kind, it as obvious 
the morals of the nation must be put to extreme 
hazard ; it was impossible a commerce, founded 
on trick and fraud, could be prosecuted, without 
an entire surrender of principle, and the convic- 
tion that such was the case, gave to the good 
Bishop Wilson, as may be easily imagined, the ^^ 
most lively concern. In a letter to his son, dated 
in 1742, he says, 

^ Our people are mightily intettt upon enlarg- 
ing the harbours at Peel, Ramsay, and Douglas ; 
but the iniquitous trade carried on, to the injury 
and damage of the crown, will hinder the Mess- 
ing of God from falling upon us.'* 
. He earnestly strove to divert their awakened 
activity into another channel ; but, in this parti- . 
Gilar, all his influence could impose no restraint, 
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the gains and profits were obvious and present^ 
the injury done to a government whose relation* 
ship they scarcely admitted, was founded upon 
abstract principles, which they had a difficulty, 
as well as disinclination, to comprehend; and it 
became evident, that only the strong arm of 
power could extirpate this nest of plunderers. On 
this ground, the revestment of the island in the 
crown of Great Britain was proposed, and car- 
ried into effect, as we have related, greatly against 
the wishes of its former possessors j and yet their 
reluctance bore no comparison to that with which 
the change was regarded by the natives. This 
feeling was also considerably aggravated by the 
secrecy observed on the part of the Duke of 
Athol or his officers, in relation to the treaty 
whilst pending; it appears by evidence given in 
before the English commissioners in 1792, that 
the first news of this intended sale was, only a 
slight rumor, which reached the island in Ja- 
nuary, 1785 ; in consequence whereof, a requi- 
sition was made to the governor to convene the 
keys, with which he did not comply ; that, ia the 
month of March following, the proceedings in 
parliament becoming a matter of notoriety, and 
when, in fact, the consent of the duke and 
duchess had been given to the transfer, a second 
petition was presented for assembling the leg^^ 
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latare of the island, which was at length granted | 
and, in consequence of this meeting, two gentle- 
men * were deputed by the keys to attend par- 
liament on behalf of the Manx, accompanied by 
a merchant as agent for commercial aiTairs. 

To have thus transferred a nation and its in- 
habitants, without the compliment of infonning 
them of the change about to take place, appears 
a stretch of arbitrary power, hardly reconcile- 
able with our ideas of civil liberty- It in 
true, that when complaint of this disregard to 
their claims and feelings was made to the duke, 
he expressed some surprise, and declared he had 
given direction to one of his officers to make the 
matter known in the island, whilst it was yet un- 
determined. This officer, when applied to, al- 
leged his obedience to the order ; but, on further 
investigation, it caitie out, that be iiad only ac- * 
quainted the governor, and between these two 
gentlemen the secret had rested till the whole 
was effected, and remonstrance had become 
equally vain and useless. 

^on after this event, an act passed both houses 
of parliament, not merely calculated to root out 
the illicit trade, but imposing such severe restric* 
tions on the regular commerce of the idand, that 

* Mr. Moore and Mr. Cosnahan. 
o 
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the people, previously alarmed and agitated, "wexe 
now driven to such despair, that they believed 
their ruin to be complete ; insular property sunk 
to the lowest state of depreciation, and nearjy all 
who had the means of removal, began to enter- 
tain the idea of emigration, when, as a last ef- 
fort, three other commissioners were dispatched 
to England, to represent the miserable condition 
of tlie inhabitants, and endeavour to obtain some 
redress of their grievances. 

Happily, this last remonstrance was attended 
witli success; some clauses of unnecessary seve- 
rity in the act complained of, were repealed and 
certain encouragements held out to the fair 
trader, which opened a brighter prospect, and 
eilectually relieved the public mind. From this 
time, the character and situation of the Manx 
1ms been gradually improving; the advantages 
of being governed by a great nation, instead of a 
petty lord, is universally felt. Those who had 
already accumulated large gains from the contra- 
band trade, were, by the change, obliged either 
to sit down upon the lands they had acquired, 
and turn their thoughts to agriculture, or to em- 
bark their capital in regular commerce. Very 
few sunk back into the state of apathy formerly 
indulged. Industry, though ill-directed, had been 
awakened; some luxuries, too, had crept in. 
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\rhicb, though not always beneficial to individual 
character, are still, up to a certain heighth, uni- 
versally productive of national advantage. 

But whatever pursuits were superinducefl, the 
herring fishery, supported by ancient habits and 
early association, was regarded as the chief good ; 
atid to this pursuit, requiring neither talent nor 
labor, the mass of the peasantry still confined 
their hopes and exertions; on which account, 
agriculture, with its moderate returns and per- 
manent advantages, was yet almost entirely neg- 
lecl;^d. 

The Duke of Athol, in making a sale of the 
island, had reserved all his feudal rights as lord 
of the soil, with certain other profits coming un- 
der the same description. But the enmity ex- 
cited in the minds of his late subjects, was too 
active a principle not to produce continual resists 
ance against these claims, which, no longer backed 
by sovereign power, were met by every species 
of opposition; so that it became necessary in 
1790, to resort to parliament to establish his mu* 
f ilated rights, which was accordingly done by the 
present duke, who further complained, that the 
sum given to his ancestor was greatly beneath 
the value of the revenue ceded to the crown. His 
petition, therefore, went to obtain an additional 
eompensation, and also to establish those ma- 

o2 
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norial rights, which, being unnecessary to the 
purposes for which the revestment was made, 
were never intended to be disturbed. 

On this petition much contention ensued ; the 
general feeling was averse to the first article ; the 
keys petitioned against that clause which affected 
the insular rights ; and, at lengthy after severe 
debate, the bill was thrown out. 

The duke being thus left even in a worse situ- 
ation than before, renewed his attempt in 1791, 
when a case was presented to the privy-council, 
containing such strong allegations, that commis- 
sioners were appointed to visit the island, and 
make a thorough investigation, both as to the 
particulars in dispute, and also into the general 
state of the revenues, produce, and trade. 

The result of this inquiry proved, that great 
part of the duke's complaint was well founded ; 
that the sum of £70,000. given for the cession, 
had been calculated on a revenue ill-managed 
and unfairly collected; consequently, falling much 
short of what, under a better system, it might 
have produced, and that, in other respects, the 
property meant to have bee^. reserved to the no- 
ble complainant, was unnecessarily crippled. 

In consequence of this report, a fresh bill was 
ofi^red jn 1806, on which the fonner contentions 
were renewed in both houses; many members 
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asserted, that the duke had received full coni^ 
pensation for the Isle of Man in its then state, 
and that if by the fostering care of the British 
government the revenue had been increased, it 
was no reason why the late possessor should call 
for farther remuneration ; it was asserted, that the 
last Earl of Derby had farmed his whole receipts 
to a merchant of Liverpool for £1000. per ami.; 
and it was observed, that if such a precedent 
was set up, with equal justice might any man, 
who had neglected his estate and sold it for a de« 
precialed value, demand an additional compen- 
sation of the next possessor, when he should ^ by 
bis industry or skill, have improved and restored 
the dilapidated property. 

On the other hand, the friends of the duke 
maintained, that the loss sustained by him and 
his family, might, at a moderate computation, 
be estimated at £620,000., a sum so enormous 
as to excite the ridicule of opposition, but at 
length, heiny supported hy ministry y the affair 
was decided; the manorial rights clearly ascer- 
tained and established, and an additional sum 
of £3000. per annum out of the consolidated 
fund bestowed on the duke and his heirs for 
ever. , 

This success renewed the ancient grudge of 
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the people against tbe Athol family; in the year 
1798 the duke had accepted the post of gover- 
nor of the island, an office, as it appears to me, 
much below his. rank, and which, by constantly 
keeping alive the recollection of his former supre- 
mcicy, ought to have been painful to his feelings: 
nevertheless, when he first assumed the govern- 
ment he was received with every sentiment of 
respect; the people were disposed to regard him 
as a fellow sufferer with themselves, by the act 
of his ancestor, and hoped that his interest would 
Btill be exerted in behalf of his natural depen- 
dentij ; as such, on his arrival the natives, forget- 
titi^ their usual apathy, flocked around him, took 
the liorses from his carriage, and drew him to 
his house, amidst the loudest acclamations ; but 
tliis popularity was of short duration; whilst the 
bill above-mentioned was depending, the people 
were instructed to believe, that its object went to 
. the entire annihilation of their property, which 
it was represented the duke, in imitation of one 
of the Earls of Derby, meant to seize into his 
own hands. A prejudice once sown, especially 
by a popular leader, is difficult to eradicate, in 
proportion to the grossness of the soil in which it 
has taken root, and the extreme ignorance of 
the mass contributed to estabUsh a belief, which. 
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to this moment, is not wholly done away; many 
4>f the landholders still asserting, that such a 
scheme rvas on foot, but that by some means 
(which they neither understand, nor can explain) 
it was defeated through the interference of cer- 
tain individuals, who, from thence forward, have 
been regarded, without justice or reason, as the 
protectors of Manx independence; whilst the 
duke has invariably to encounter either the 
strongest marks of aversion, or at best a silent 
and contemptuous neglect: his acts, many of 
them highly beneficial to the community, are 
viewed with suspicion, and to the utmost of their 
power the legislature set themselves to negative 
and defeat all his propositions: most people 
wonder that so circumstanced, his grace does 
not resign an ofiice, in which he is so ill under- 
stood , and from whence he can derive neither 
honour nor profit; but perhaps the maintenance 
of his private rights are bound up to a certain 
extent in the exercise of his power as a governor, 
and in addition to that consideration, he has ex- 
tensive influence in the appointment of ofiBcers 
in the difierent departments, which are usually 
filled up through his patronage, by persons con- 
nected withy or dependent on, his family, gene- 
rally to the exclusion of the natives, whose jea- 
lousy is very properly excited by this preference 
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shawn to foreigners, who, on the other hand, 
feeling their obligation to the duke, are strenu- 
ous supporters of his power, and serve to com- 
pose a little court, and maintain a faint appear- 
ance of state during his short visits to the island. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Tour round the Island, commencing at Douglas — 
Description of that Town and Neighbourhood. 

Sefore I enter on general subjects connected 
with the present state of the island, I think it 
may form a very proper ground-work to draw a 
short sketch of the country itself. The scenery 
of the Isle of Man, except on the north side, 
where it is better wooded, has no great beauties; 
there is nothing to elevate or astonish, and not 
much to admire : the mountains are of too tame 
a character, and too frequently covered with 
fog, which, as a native poet says, 

** Sits like a night-mare squat on Mona's breast/' 
to give pleasure^ except to an imagination strong- 
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ly tinctured with Ossianic scenery; such may 
here find all the varieties of tint and form that 
enraptured the mountain bard, but they will still 
languish for the bolder features of his scenery. 
The highest elevation rises so gradually, that its 
efiect is lost to the eye ; there is hardly a bold or 
abrupt precipice throughout the whole, except 
in the rocky scenery round the coast, which can 
only be surveyed from the sea; the interior is 
cast in the same mould with its inhabitants, and 
a sort of quiet mediocrity characterises the 
whole. The country is intersected by streams, 
which, though scarcely more than rivulets, serve 
to diversify the scene, and the water is every 
where pure and excellent, totally free from the 
brackish taste usually prevailing in the vicinity of 
the s^a, and as has been found, on experiment, 
admirably adapted to the use of the manufacturer 
as well as for domestic purposes. 

The course usually pursued by travellers is to 
make a tour round the coast, on which all the 
towns and villages are seated, the interior being 
chiefly divided into small farms, or abandoned 
to the undisturbed dominion of heath and gorse. 
The high roads are tolerably level, and capable, 
with a little more attention, of being made ex- 
cellent. The town of Douglas, irom various 
causes, has a pre-eminence over all the others^ 
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both in trade and population, though it is not 
the stot of government; but as it is the point at 
which nearly all visitors first arrive, I shall beg^ 
my description in that quarter. 

The approach to this place by sea presents a 
most imposing aspect; on turning either of the 
heads that form the semicircle of the bay, which 
is of considerable extent, the eye takes in at 
once a variety of objects calculated to raise fairy 
hopes of the interior; in the centre 6tands the 
free stone palace of the Duke of Athol, called 
Mona Castle, magnificent from its size, if not 
from its architectural beauties. The hill behind 
this mansion is planted and cultivated, so as to 
draw forth and embellish all its natural advan- 
tages, though the space devoted to this purpose 
not exceeding five or six acres, bears no propor* 
tion to the size of the dwelling: at a short distance 
isa neat and elegant villa belonging toCoLStewart, 
and in addition to these several modern houses, at 
different elevations, overhang the bay, and give 
an air of modest opulence and comfort to the 
whole. In a recess at the south side rises the town 
with a handsome pier, and a light-house, of 
classical elegance, presenting a new proof of the 
capriciousness of taste in the human mind, these 
two being planned and erected by the same ar- 
tist, who built the chaotic mass, above-mentioned' 
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for the Duke of Athol. The whole bay in (wo 
miles across, and is sheltered from all winds ex- 
cept the north east; both its points are rocky and 
dangerous, and in the middle is a bed of rocks 
called " Connister," on which, in the stormy 
season, many vessels find their destruction. 

It is unfortunate when the first glance at a 
place excites expectations, which every succeed- 
ing view must damp and dissipate ; those who 
arrive at Douglas on a fine day can hardly fail 
to find the pier covered with groupes of white 
robed damsels, full of gaiety and spirit, they 
vnll cast their eyes with delight on the villas 
which surround or overhang the bay; if the time 
is evening, they may probably be greeted with 
the sound of military music from the parade^ 
and the combination must naturally lead them to 
anticipate an entrance into a mahometan para- 
dise, peopled >vith houris; but this lovely vision 
will only last till they have asqended the stairs 
opposite to the custom-house; from that moment 
they must thread their way through a labyrinth 
' of narrow dirty streets, and prepare to encounter 
the usual variations of dirt and neglect, for 
certainly nothing can be more inconvenient or 
disagreeable than the internal arrangement of 
this town, where the divisions form angles, which 
would defy the skill of the best charioteer of 
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alicient or modern times; no part is flagged, 

nor is it well lighted, except in the vicinity of 

the harbour. The whole forms a triangle, the 

longest side extending from the bridge to the 

pier, but as the buildings are now rising in 

every direction, this shape will soon be lost; nor i^ 

is it indeed even now so clearly defined as it was 

a few years back : the pier is in length five hun* 

dred and twenty feet, its breadth forty, it in 

handsomely paved with free stone; at the dis- | 

tance of four hundred f^et it suddenly expands 

fifty feet to the right; this part being raised 

forms a semicircle to which there is an ascent by 

a flight oT steps, and in the centre of .the area 

is the lighthouse, according to the opinion of 

nautical men, more to be celebrated for itn 

beauty than utility; being situated considerably 

within Douglas Head, and so nearly on a level 

with the town, that its light is often confounded 

with that of the neighbouring houses. 

The harbour is esteeemed the best dry one in 
the Irish channel, and admits vessels of consi- 
derable burthen, at high water, close to the 
quay. The customhouse is the best building in 
Uie town, and conveniently situated for business: 
it was erected during the prevalence of the con- 
traband trade, by one of those persons who had I 
realized a considerable property in that pursuit ; 
but in the panic following the revestment of the i 

J 
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ifilandy he sold it much under its value to the 
Duke of Athol, by whom it has been devoted to 
its present use. Till very lately all the houses 
in Douglas were low and ill-constructed, crowd- 
ed together without regard to convenience or 
uniformity; but latterly several new streets have 
been constructed in the suburbs, well situated 
for comfort and accommodation, in which the 
houses combine some degree of elegance in the 
exterior, with considerable attention to internal 
convenience. 

The act of the legislature, taking away the 
protection from foreigners, has been more se- 
verely felt in Douglas than in any part of the 
island ; this being the spot generally preferred 
by visitors of this description, and in consequence 
many houses are at this time uninhabited, and 
the shops have lost that animated appearance of 
business formerly visible in them ; but yet as all 
the imports and most of the exports pass through 
this port, there is still a considerable trade car- 
ried on, and a degree of bustle perceptible on 
the quay, that keeps hope alive, and leads the 
inhabitants to look forward to the renewal of 
past prosperity, from some other source. The 
shops afford a good assortment of articles of ne- 
cessity and convenience J but it is the practice to 
mix various branches of trade in one receptacle, 
particularly linen-drapery, grocery, and hatd^ 
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wares, which is not favourable to the condition 
of the stock. One of the principal traders in 
the town of Douglas deals in the following in- 
congruous list of commodities — millinery, mer- 
cery, liquors, wines, grocery, linen-drapery, sta- 
tionary, ironmongery, salt, shoes, tobacco, snuff, 
brushes, brooms, mops, perfumery, hats, hosiery, 
herrings, and coals. 

The assembly-room is spacious, but neither 
elegant or even neat, yet the balls are well at- 
tended, and the young people dance to their two 
fiddles with as much hilarity as if the apartment 
was illuminated by Grecian lamps^ or adorned 
with velvet hangings. A theatre was erected a 
few years since, but the encouragement given 
being insufficient to induce good performers to 
make even temporary visits, the building has 
been diverted to other purposes. 

Amongst the most promising establishments 
are a public library and reading room ; institu- 
tions so necessary to the improvement of society, 
that they deserve in all places the highest sup- 
port, and the most careful superintendence; but 
in this, as in many other instances, too much 
party spirit prevails, and in consequence the 
advance has not been equal to the commence* 
ment; the president, the committee, and the 
secretary, have been occupied with private dif- 
ferences, when they should have been debating 
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only on the best means of promoting the good of 
the society, and therefore the collection of books 
is neither so large, or so well chosen, as it 
might have been, considering the time which has 
elapsed since the formation, or the funds sub- 
scribed. There is now only one printing-press* 
in the island, from whence a newspaper issues 
weekly, but it is the vehicle merely for advertise- 
ments. In Douglas is a small chapel dedicated 
to St. Matthew ; but the place of worship most 
frequented is a new church, a little above the 
town, which is neatly finished, and where the 
pews let at a very high rate. The parish church, 
called Kirk Braddan, is at a distance of two 
miles; there are besides these, a methodist meet- 
ing house, a presbyterian chapel, and also one 
for catholics. 

A Lancastrian school, and a house of recep- 
tion for the poor, ought to be mentioned with 
praise; both owe their rise to voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to which those persons, whom the na^ 
tives are too fond of distinguishing by the term 
strangei'Sy have been much the largest contribu- 
tors : formerly, the poor of Douglas, as is still 
the case in all other parts of the island, were 




* Since writiog this, another has been establbhed. 
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partly uiaintaiDfed by a coUectiooi which is tnade 
every Sunday in the different churches after the 
morning service, when the wardens go round 
' firom pew to pew, and though none of the dona- 
tions are large, 'yet it is very unusual for any 
one to refuse some trifle^ In country places, 
where the persons claiming parochial relief are 
not numerous, these alms have been found tole- 
rably adequate to their support; but in the 
towns, though the collections were much larger, 
yet they fell very far short of the wants to be 
supplied, and this deficiency it was the custom 
to make up by domiciliary visits of the paupers 
themselves, who usually on a Monday morning 
made a progress in a body from house to house, 
to the great annoyance of the inhabitants, who 
were literally besieged by a body of claimants 
not easily to be either satisfied or dispersed* The 
establishment of a public kitchen in Douglas has 
completely relieved the housekeepers of that 
town from this weekly visitation ; to support this 
institution each family subscribes according to 
inclination or ability^ and the whole is conduct- 
ed under the vigilant and judicious superinten- 
dance of the high bailiff of the town, to whose 
exertions the. plan, excellent as it is, first owed 
its rise^ Those poor persons who, from sickness 
or infirmity, are unable to attend at the regular 

p 
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meals are provided with food at home, the c^bmt 
take their shares at a common table, and some 
few reside in the poor-house altogether. The 
whole namber receiving daily aid are about 100 
persons. 

The Lancastrian school has also been an essen- 
tial public benefit, and a very visible improve- 
ment has taken place in the children of the poor 
since its institution. Establishments of the same 
kind, but on a smaller scale, have been set on 
foot in Ramsay and Castletown, from whence 
it may be hoped, that the blessings of education, 
which not many years since were unattainable 
eten by the higher ranks in the island, will now 
be extended to the lowest. The last public 
buildings which I have to notice are the hot and 
cold salt water baths, these, which are not yet 
quite finished, will be of inestimable utility to 
valetudinarians, and no doubt tend to increase 
the resort of visitors from the oppoilite coasts 
during the bathing season. 

The post office for^ the island is in Douglas, 
where all letters are brought from Whitehaven, 
and thence forwarded to the other towns. The 
packet sails from England, wind and weather 
permitting, every Monday night, and after a 
stay of three days is again due for the opposite 
coast. 

The lodging-houses are very numerous in this 
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bOWiiy but ther^ Me few inM^ and only two of 
any pretensions) in these the accommodations 
are ^ood, and the difference between thefr 
charges and those made at English hotels is so 
great, that it induces many persons to give a 
preference to Douglas, for a temporary visit dur* 
ing the summer, especially as the sands are well 
adapted for bathing, and proper machines in 
waiting. The markets are abundantly supplied; 
but for a scale of prices, &c. I shall reserve a 
page at the conclusion of the work. 

The Duke of AthoFs house or castle, aa it is 
the first object which strikes the eye of the tr^* 
feller, and the most considerable for magnitude 
in the island, must not be passed over with the 
slight notice already taken of it* It is an ereo** 
tion faced with free-stone^ on a plan so extraor- 
dinary, that it has puzzled persons, muth better 
skilled in architecture than I pretend to be, to 
decide what class it belongs to. The mansion 
is a perfect square; on a line with the back front 
extends a string of offices^ forming one wing 
under a oolonhade, and thereby giving an air of 
deformity to the whole. The principal front re- 
(iedes a little in the centre, for no reason but to 
countenaHoe the erection of a modem balcony 
with a light iron railing, to contrast the gotbic 
columns radning up in the other parts of the 

p2 
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building. The windows are much too narrow, 
and the grand saloon, which is of magnificent 
dimensions, is completely spoiled by a row of 
small lights, like the windows of an attic' story, 
passing over the cornice and principal sashes; 
besides all, the eye is offended by -a line of 
battlements, above which rises a pointed and 
slated roof, giving a direct contradiction to 
the armed pretensions of the front; nor is this 
the worst error in jildgment, for, amidst an as- 
semblage of. chimnies, roofs, cornices, and carv- 
*ed work, . springs up a round Gothic tower, with 
long sash windofvs between the loop-holes, the 
only visible use of which strange excrescence, 
is to sustain a flag-stafi^, whence the colours are 
-occasionally displayed. 

The domain around the mansion is > on a scale 
of littleness exciting continual astonishment, 
since there could be no cause why the. lord of 
the whole island should fix on a spot so circum- 
scribed, that the dwelling appears completely 
cro^ivded under the hill, or rather gives an idea 
of having slid down in some violent concussion 
of the earth. 

The terraces, walks, and gardens, would 
hardly suffice to exercise the taste of a citizen, 
who had to plan out his parterre and paddock 
for a couiitry-b<nL at Islingtw, and the whole is 
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SO much elbowed and iacommoded by neigh- 
bouring villas anc) cottages, that it can be com- 
pared to nothing more appropriate, tt^an the no- 
ble owner himself, descending from his elevated 
station as lord of Man, and submitting to jostle 
and associate as deputy with those officers over 
whom he ought to have held sovereign sway. 
The cost of this building, with all its defects, is 
said to have been upwards of £50,000.; a large 
sum to expend on a mere monument over de- 
parted greatness. 
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CHAP. X. 

Tow continued — Castletonm — Derby Haven — 
The Calf— Peel Tonm and Castle— Ramsay 
Lazey, and the Road returning to Douglas 
again. 

From Douglas to Castletown, which is the re- 
gular route, the distance is ten miles, the road 
lies past the seat of Major Tabbman, called 
the Nunnery, from the ancient structure formerly 
occupying the same site; but of which not a 
vestige remains, except a gateway still support- 
ing the old bell, but now forming an entrance 
to the stables. The gardens and grounds have 
some' beautiful features, for many years the 
whole has been without a rival, and travellers, 
finding nothing else to admire, have lavished 
more praise than it deserves on this spot, which 
certamly has many advantages in point of situa- 
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tioQy but the scenery is disfigured by the erec^ 
t)on of snutll houses, a mill, a warehouse, and 
eveu by two bleachfield^ evermore spread 
with linens of different shades, all which are 
directly in front of the mansion. The bouse is 
not more than a decent country seat, whose 
whitened walls are curiously finished by a cornice 
and bordering^ of deep red stone. Above the nun- 
nery the road commands a view of a rich valley, 
in which stands Kirk Braddan, and over all rises 
the lofty mountain of South Barrule; on tli^ 
left is the delightful little villa, belonging to 
Major Tobyn, standing in the midst of a farm 
so neat and well cultivated, that the whole pre* 
sents a scene of judicious and profitable improve- 
ment, combined with domestic comfort and 
beauty, which attracts continual admiration. 
Half way to Castletown, on the right, is Mount 
Murray, belonging to a nephew of the Duke of 
Athol, and from hence the mountain scenery 
runs up in a variety of barrenness, including 
Snawfel, Penny Pont, and North Barrule. 

Kirk Santon, a small church, lies on the left; 
and about a mile from thence are several druidif- 
cal vestiges, being stones elevated and placed 
in a circular form. Following the direct road, 
you arrive at Balla lionay Bridge, usually 
called the DeviFs Bridge, which is said to 
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be the scene of his satanic majesty's frequent 
exploits, on which account it is with ex* 
treme reluctance the natives venture over it 
after dark. 

Balla Salla is the larg^est and most populous 
village in the island ; the river and scenery are 
particularly beautifol, and some remains of 
Rushen Abbey still adorn the banks of the 
stream. This retreat was founded by Olave, 
King of Man, in 1104; but the church, though 
begun at the same time, was not finished or con- 
secrated till 1257, though it had in that long 
interval served as a burial place for several of 
the royal family. The Monks were twelve 
in number, besides the abbot. They practised 
great austerities, wearing neither shoes or linen, 
nor eating flesh. In 1192 the recluses removed 
to Douglas, but in four years they returned to 
die abbey. In 1316 this place M'as plundered by 
Richard de Mandeville, who carried off the 
treasure to Ireland ; and it was finally suppressed 
with the monasteries in England,, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. but whether by the Lord of 
Man or by the King of England, I have not 
been able to discover. The site and remains of 
the abbey are in the possession of Mr. Moore^ 
whose father when first deemster, built a haad* 
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some house on the spot, and converted some re- 
mains of the monastery into out offices. 

From Balla Salla to Castletown, a distance 
of only two miles, the road is greatly beautified 
by some flourishing thorn hedges, which are 
cultivated with great attention on the estate of 
George Quayle, Esq. ; these were, a very few 
years since, the only specimens of this orna- 
mental fence in the island. 

Although tradition has handed down no au- 
thentic account of the antiquity of the four prin- 
cipal towns, yet there is reason to believe that 
Castletown, or as it was originally called, Rushen, 
is the most ancient ; and that it may have been 
nearly coeval with the castle, though the sur- 
rounding buildings not being framed like that 
' for duration, must have been many times renewed 
since the first formation of the town. All those 
now in existence appear to have been raised 
within the last century, except one, now the 
George Inn, but formerly the abode of the lieu- 
tenant, and of the lord, himself when on the 
island. 

The venerable castle demands particular at- 
tention ; it was erected in 960 by Guttred, the 
second Danish prince in succession from King 
Orry. This building, which is remarkable for 
Mlidity, bears a strong resemblance, . and . was 
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probably contracted on the same plan with the 
Castle of Elsineur, in Denmark. It is of a fi^re 
not easily described. A sort of stone glacis runs 
round the keep, and includes some other build- 
ings now fallen to ruin. This glacis was added 
by Cardinal Wolsey, during the time that he 
was guardian to E ward, Earl of Derby. Withia 
the walb are some convenient and partly mo- 
dernised apartments, appropriated to the use of 
the lieutenant governor, and also a large court- 
room devoted to public use. On the walls are 
three confined buildings where the records are 
kept, and the business of the rolls office is con- 
ducted. There are also two rooms sometimes 
granted as an indulgence to persons confined for 
debt J but the great mass of unfortunate persons 
of this description, have hitherto been crowded 
together in those apartments set apart for that 
use ; whilst felons were confined in the interior 
of the keep, in chambers so ruinous, that it was 
a great impeachment of the humanity of the go- 
vernment to commit any one on mere suspicion 
to such dungeons. Within the last year, how- 
ever, great alterations have been commenced in 
the internal part ef the castle ; all of which is 
undergoing a substantial repair, and rooms of 
different dimensions are planned out, where the 
miseries of incarceration will be alleviated by 
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9ome attention to the convenience and accommo- 
dation of the safferers. 

The streets of Castletown are regular and airy ; 
in the centre is an open space or square, around 
which are several very excellent hoases, and at 
one end a neat and well appointed chapel. The 
keys have a house appropriated to their use, but 
it is a mean building, unsuited to the station 
held by this branch of the legislature. The free 
school of this town is considered as a very bene- 
ficial institution : it owes its rise to Bishop Bar- 
row, who founded it in order to secure a suc- 
cession of students, who should be properly edu- 
cated for the ministry. The qualification re- 
quired in the master is, that he should be a cler- 
gyman, and have taken his degrees at one of 
the universities; and the endowment arises from 
a sum given b} Charles, Earl of Derby, being 
the profits of a former vacancy of the bishopric* 
Dr. Barrow also obtained several contributions, 
with whic^i he purchased part of the impropria* 
tions i and he gave two valuable estates of his 
OWQ in the island, called Hango Hill and Balla 
Gilly, all which are applied to the maintenance 
of four students, who previously to their admis- 
sion must give security either that they will 
enter on the ministry when their education is 
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finished, or repay the money expended on them» 
After leaving the academy the young students 
have a stipend per annum till they obtain pro- 
motion in the church. 

Castletown being the residence of the lieute- 
nant governor, and usually also of the southern 
deemster ; and as all law proceedings are con- 
ducted there, it must be considered as the metro- 
polis of the island ; and though not so flourishing 
in its trade, or so gay from the influx of stran- 
gers as its rival, Douglas, yet it affords in the 
opinion of many a much pleasanter retreat to 
persons unconnected with trade, or those who 
prefer a quiet social intercourse to a mixed so- 
ciety. The only public place of amu3ement 
here, as in the other towns, is the assembly 
room; but there is the usual routine of card 
playing, tea drinking, and morning visits. The 
gentlemen have a reading room, and of late, a li- 
terary society has been set on foot, which it is to be 
hoped will before long give to the general asso- 
ciation a higher tone. There are not many 
shops in Castletown, and the access by sea is so 
diflicult, that trade to any extent can never be 
(parried on there, as most of the supplies must 
necessarily be landed at Douglas. 

The Isle of Man bank is established in this 
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town, and is indeed the only house in the island 
which carries on the banking business unmixed* 
with other concerns. 

About a mile and a half across the sands is 
the Isthmus which joins the peninsula, called 
Langness Point, to the shore, and by its bend on 
one side forms an excellent and secure creek, 
-called Derby Haven, where are the remains of 
a round tower, built by the Earl of Derby in 
1603. This was no doubt a commanding point, 
and much better calculated to repel an enemy 
than Castle Rushen, which, indeed, has always 
been nearly inaccessible by sea, owing to the 
.dangerous and rocky bay before it. Near the 
fort at Derby Haven are the ruins of a church, 
^by some supposed to have been a cathedral. It 
is now used as a place of interment for Catholics. 

About two miles west of Castletown is Port le 
Moray ; and a Jittle beyond that Port Erin, a 
romantic secluded bay, offering an excellent 
harbour. On the beach is a small village com- 
posed of huts of fishermen, with here and there 
a little cottage villa of a superior description. 
.Near this place are the Giant's Quoiting Stones, 
as they are called, being large masses of unhewn 
slate standing erect; and a little further is a 
barrow, called Fairy Hill, very generally be 
lieved to owe its rise to the labours of those 
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visionary beings, bot^ in reality, thrown up in 
* commemoration of Regrinald, king of Man, who 
was slain in single combat by Ivar, in 1248. 

From Port Erin, it is usual to make the pas- 
sage to the small island called the Calf, always 
an object of curiosity to visitors; the distance 
from which place is three miles ; the circumfer* 
ence of the Calf is computed to be five miles, in* 
eluding an area of six hundred acres. A very 
small part of this surface is converted into arable 
land, but the whole forms a fine sheep-walk. It 
is the property of the Ikike of Athol, and by 
him leased to a farmer of the name of ^Gurley, 
who has erected a convenient house in the centre 
of his domain, in which he resides, with his wife 
and two or three servants, who are the only in* 
habitants of this isolated spot. 

It is very properly tithe^free, having the bene- 
fit neither of church or ministei^. Except in the 
garden of the farmer, there is not a tree or shrub 
on the whole island. Babbits abound every-* 
where, and are a great source of profit to llie 
farmer in the spring of the year. The Calf is 
also the resort of immense numbers of sea-fowl, 
who form a most striking and picturesque scene 
from the water, sitting in innumerable tiers, one 
above another, on their nests in the clefts of the 
rocks^ where the silence and security of their 
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(^ situation most efface every recollection of their 
t Ticioity to their enemy, man, and recal the idea 
^ I of those first ages of the world when birds and 
I beasts were allowed to multiply their numbers, 
' and possess their domains unrivalled and andis* 
^ torbed. The scen^ is uncommonly bold and 
beautiful, especially when thus adorned by its 

/white-breasted inhabitants. 
This islet is said to have been, at different 
times, the retreat of two hermits. The first in 
the reign of Elizabeth, imposed on himself a re- 
sidence in this dreary solitude, as a penance^ for 
having murdered his mistress in a fit of jealousy. 
^ The other was one Thomas Bushel, who made 

it his abode in the time of James I. in order to 
try the experiment how far a life of severe ab- 
stinence would promote longevity. What is 
called Bushel's house is now in ruins; it bears 
the outline of a small building, apparently con- 
sisting of two rooms, situated on* the highest 
ground, and within a few yards of a perpendicu- 
lar rock. 

Whether this extraordinary ascetic died in his 
melancholy retreat, tradition gives us no certain 
information ; but there is a place called Bushel's 
Grave, oi^ the top of the adjoining rock, from 
whence we are led' to suppose, that he did so. 
This cemetery is most curiously constructed in 
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the form of a cross, containing two caviti^ six ' 
feet long, three wide^ and two deep. Imoiedi- ^ 
ately on the edge is a wall of stone and mortar^ > 
two feet high, the whole is roofed and slated ; 
but except the before-mentioned application of' 
this repository to the purpose of sepulture, no '^ 
probable conjecture has been formed of the use 
or design for which it was constrocted. The "" 
rock itself is only accessible on one side, and is 
called the Eye or Burrow : it adjoins the Calf at 
low water, but at high water there are forty feet 
of intermediate sea. 

Besides this pointy there are two lofty trian- 
gular rocks, springing abruptly from the water, 
the higHest of which rises one hundred feet, 
and in the narrower channel, between the Calf 
and the main land, is an islet named Kitterland, 
which affords herbage to a few sheep in summer. 

Leaving Port Erin^ the road to Peel lies 
through the pretty village of Kirk Arbo(y, so 
called from the number of trees formerly flourish-' 
ing there, of which not a vestige now remains. 
From hence, we have a near view of the moun^ 
tain called South Barrule, and on the opposite 
side are the lead-mines of Foxdale, the workings 
of which has, of late years, been relinquished^ 
though the belief of their ihtrinsic value is still 
maintained by many well-informed persons. On 
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the left is a inottntain-torrent, falling from a peN 
pendicular rock of about thirty feet, which the 
inhabitants have agreed to honor with the title 
of a cascade. At a short distance is Kirk Pa* 
trick, a church erected in 1710, by the exertions 
and benefactions of Bishop Wilson, who, besides 
guying £100. to better the endowment, presented 
the pulpit, reading-desks, communion-table, &c. 
&c. 

Not far from hence is the most romantic and 
beautiful spot in the island, a valley called 
Glenmoi. It is a deep and rocky glen, well 
wooded, through which runs a rivulet, murmur- 
ing over its stony bed, and in one part forming 
a delightful fall of from thirty to forty feet. The 
northern bank is almost perpendicular, covered 
with luxuriant ivy, intermixed with holly; the 
south side exhibits a rich plantation of ash, ches- 
nut and hazle. As the valley winds consider- 
ably, all foreign objects are necessarily excluded, 
and the whole has an air of the most pleasing 
solitude. 

Peel, which was originally called Holm Town, 
is twelve miles distant from Douglas, and eight 
from Castletown ; it b more remarkable for its 
ancient tban its present rank. 

In the feudal times, this town must have de- 
rived consequence from its vicinity to the castle; 

a 
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and when the smuggling trade was at its heig^hth, 
Peel was a station of importance, hut it is now 
little more than a narrow and dirty fishing town. 
The population is estimated at twelve hundred 
people. The bay abounds with excellent fish, 
and on this coast the herrings have, for many 
years, been taken in the greatest abundance. 
Peel Castle stands on a peninsula about one hun- 
dred yards west of the town ; at low water it is 
joined to the main land by a stone wall, shelving 
to the top. Formerly, the approach was by a 
flight of steps, but time has rendered them nearly 
useless, and travellers now make their way to 
the ruins by clambering over the rocks. 

Till the revestment of the island in the British 
government, this fortress was garrisoned by na^ 
tive troops in the pay of the lord, who usoally 
gave them English officers; but, at the sale of 
the royalty, the annory was cleared of the match* 
locks and other ancient weapons,^ the garrisoa 
reduced, and the whole has been suffered to 
fan into a state of incurable ruin. The re- 
mains, however, have yet an imposing appear- 
ance, the walls are still flanked by towers, and 
the outline is pretty well defined; it encloses an 
irregular polygon of two acres. The building 
was originally composed of a sort of red slate, 
winged and faced in many parts with red stone. 



1^1 
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j])^ Almost in the. centre is a square pyramidical 
ites mound of earthy each of its sides facing one of 
Qtf I? the cardinal points. The admeasurement of this 
y^, elevation is seventeen yards, and it is surrounded 
^i> by a ditch five feet and a half broad, but of the 
^^ use for which it was designed, no account is ex- 
^ taut; it is conjectured either to have been an 
^^ eminence whence a commander might harangue 
(^1 the troops, or with more probability, the burial- 
^ place of some great personage. 
, [k In this fortress, two eminent persons have been 

imprisoned at different times, the oue Elenor, 
wife to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester^ in the 
reign of Henry YI., the other, the great Earl of 
Warwick^ who, on one of his reverses, was ba- 
nished to the island, and detained in the custody 
of this garrison. 

Within the Castle walls »e the remains of 
two cathedrals, one dedicated to St. Patrick, and 
believed to be the first Christian church erected 
here ; the other, inscribed to St. Germain, and 
built about 1246. This last is described by seve« 
ral ancient authors, particularly Waldron, as 
having been richly ornamented^ and abounding 
in monmBental inscriptions; but, if it ever vfras 
so^ the page of history has been more lasting 
ibaa even memorials of stone and marble,- for^ at 
present, not a trace of these embellishments is 

a2 
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discoverable to the most curious research. It is 
completely unroofed, and only occasionally used 
as a cemetary. Bishop Wilson was the last dio^ 
cesan enthroned in this cathedral. 

Underneath is the ecclesiastical prison, con- 
structed with all the gloomy severity of Monk- 
ish times : it is a vault eighteen feet deep, 
of which the roof is formed by thirteen pointed 
arches, supported upon short pilasters, only 
twelve inches above the ground ; the bottom is 
extremely rough, and in one comer is a well, 
or spring, which must have made a deplorable 
addition to the natural humidity of the place, 
where neither light or air is admitted, but through 
a small windowi deep set in the wall at the east 
end. 

Waldron i^o says, in his account of thi^ 
iplace, that there were other cells under the two 
churches, adapted to the purposes of punish- 
ment, in some of which the wretched inmates 
could neither sit or lie down, and that their se- 
clusion in these dens of horror depended on the 
nature and enormity of their offences, and on the 
will of their judges. In these days of civiliza- 
tion, who can reflect without astonishment on the 
cruelty that could inflict, or the patience that 
could endure, such aggravated tortures both of 
body and mind. But though these severities have 
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never been exercised since the reformation, yet 
one cannot hear without wonder, that the other 
part of the ecclesiastical prison was tenanted so 
lately as in the days of the excellent Bishop 
Wilson, who, in more than one instance, con- 
signed offenders to that miserable abode for va- 
rious offences against the church, particularly the 
non-payment of tithes, and even in some cases 
without a hearing. Indeed, the power of the 
clergy in the Isle of Man has always had an ar- 
bitrary character, and even to this day the sen- 
tence of the bishop, or vicars genera], is decisive, 
nor does it admit of bail ; there is no alternative 
between prompt submission or imprisonment. 

Three miles from Peel is the celebrated Tyn- 
wald mount. Its appearance is. pleasing from 
the neatness with which its singular form is pre- 
served, and venerable from its antiquity, and the 
interesting purposes to which it is entirely dedi- 
cated. It is a circular barrow, of moderate 
heighth, formed into a pyramid of three circles, 
the lowest being about eighty yards in circum- 
ference, and the top not more than seven feet in 
diameter. On this, when the legislative assembly 
is collected, a canopy and chair are placed for 
the lord, or his deputy, and the different officers, 
clergy and keys, take their respective stations 
below him^ whikt the surrounding area is filled 
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with the people. Near the mount stands St. 
John's Chapel, from whence, after 'prayers and 
a sermon, the several persons forming the Tyn- 
wald court, move in procession to the mount, the 
ancient formulae being still observed, as recited 
page 54 ; though from the great change of cir- 
cumstances which has taken place since the ori- 
gin of the institution, the ceremony is so com- 
pletely divested of the dignity of former days, 
that it excites little attention, and hardly now 
affords a holiday-gaze to the mob. 

The first part of the road to Ramsay from St. 
John's, lies through a deep and solitary glen, of 
two miles in length, containing in all that dis- 
tance, only one miserable cottage, and one stunt- 
ed oak. It is a most hermit-like solitude, steep, 
lofty, barren, and desolate. In the bottom runs 
a narrow rivulet, above which, the road is cut 
on the side of the hill. Leaving this dingle, you 
approach the pleasant village of Kirkmichael, a 
place rendered interesting to the admirers of 
superior goodness, as having been the home- 
scene of Bishop Wilson*s active benevolence for 
more than half a century. I could scarcely for- 
gfive the traveller who, on entering the precincts 
of this parish, did not pay his first visit to the 
modest stone that covers the earthly remains of 
so much excellence. 
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The church is in the midst of the village, of 
which the chancel was rebuilt after the death of 
his father, by Dr. Wilson, son to the bishop who 
was bom at Bishop's Court, and all his life took 
a warm interest in the affairs of the island, and, 
by his purse and influence; rendei^ed many very 
essential services to his countrymen. 

Near the church-yard is an upright stone, of 
great antiquity, on which are chiselled various 
devices of horses, riders, dogs, and stags ; on the 
upper part is a warrior, with his spear and shield ; 
on the edge are some runic characters, which are 
thus variously translated by different antiqua- 
rians. Sir John Prestwich asserts, that the words 
form the following sentence : 

'< Walter, son of Tburulf, a knight, right va- 
liant. Lord of Frithu, the Father, Jesus Christ.*' 

Whereas, Mr. Beaufort, with equal confi* 
deuce, reads the inscription thus : 

** For the sins of Ivalsir, the son of Duval, 
this cross was erected by his mother Aftridi.'* 

There are some other monumental relics, which 
make a better appearance in description than 
i[eality, being almost defaced by time. 

In this parish is a pile of stones, called Cairn 
Vial, probably raised in commemoration of some 
contest, or of some eminent chief buried on the 
spot. 
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A mile from Kirkmichael is the palace (as it 
is called by courtesy) of the bishops of Man. It 
is a moderate sized building, well wooded, and 
standing in the midst of some excellent land, in 
an improved state of cultivation. » The present 
diocesan is repairing and enlarging the^ house^ 
and by the interest he takes in agricultural pur- 
suits, will probably afford a beneficial example 
to the neighborhood, and stimulate their exer- 
tions. 

There are many barrows in this part of the 
country, which, in early ages, was frequently the 
sceoe i)f bloodshed and contention, most of the 
northern invaders having landed at Ramsay. 
GoTemor Challoner had several of these tumuli 
opened, but found only a few urns of clay, and 
in one, some bones, which had apparently passed 
the fire. 

Two miles north-east of Kirkmichael is the 
Tillage of Ballaugh, one of the most populous in 
the island, some manufactories for coarse hats 
being established there. In this parish is still a 
good deal of boggy land, intersected by the 
Cnrrah drain. The farmers haye a great ad- 
vantage in being near marl-pits, which, used as 
a manure of late years, has been employed to the 
manifest improvement of the lands. Two miles 
from Ballaugh is the church of Jurby, almost at 
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the point of land bearing the same name. The 
church-yard is on very high ground, and affords 
an extensive view over the channel to the oppo- 
site coast. A cross road leads from hence to 
Kirk Bride, situated five miles from Ramsay, 
and two from the point of Ayr. 

Between Kirk Bride and Ramsay is Kirk 
Andreas, a rectory and arch deaconry, of which 
the old church has within a few years been re- 
placed by a new one: near an ancient seat 
called Balla Hurry, is the encampment formed 
by the troops of Oliver Cromwell. The situa- 
tion is well chosen, it is surrounded by a wide 
foss6, and has a bastion at each corner, the in- 
temal square being sufficiently sunk to secure 
the soldiers from the fire of the enemy. 

The approach to the town of Ramsay lies 
over a stone bridge of three arches, which 
crosses the Sulby river. The town is small and 
irregular, but derives a slight degree of import- 
ance from being the seat of justice for the nor- 
thern district. There is a pier which runs out 
a few hundred feet to sea, and is terminated by 
a light-house; the bay is spacious, and the 
anchorage good, but the harbour, from neglect, 
has become nearly useless, and will only afford 
shelter to vessels of very small burthen. The 
country about Ramsay, as well as the neigh* 
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bourhood^ is far superior to the town ; the for- 
mer being in a high state of cultivation, and 
chiefly inhabited by native families of consider- 
able respectability, amongst whom a pleasant 
association is kept up : nor do they so decidedly 
exclude strangers from all participation in their 
hospitality, as is sometimes done in other parts 
of the island. 

Provisions are considerably cheaper here than 
at the southern side, and it is also asserted that 
the land is much superior, and affords greater 
promise of advantage to the farmer; against 
which however, I should fear the want of an im- 
mediate and certain market must be more than 
a counterpoise. Many apple orchards flourish 
here in great luxuriance, and thorn or quick-set 
hedges, on most estates, hate superceded the 
stone wall so common in the south. 

In proceeding from Ramsay to Maughold 
you leave the lofty mountain. North Barmle, on 
the right. Maughold head is a bold promon- 
tory, beneath which, under some moss-clad 
rocks, is a deep spring, much celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues. These waters were supposed 
to derive additional efficacy, if drank sitting in 
the chair of the saint which still remains near 
the well. 

This point, and the adjacent village, take 
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their name from the venerable person who was 
there cast ashore^ m we have before related/and 
who^ as tradition informs us^ made himself a 
dwelling on the spot where he landed : and 
where his exemplary piety, and the uncommon 
severity of his life, attracted such universal re- 
verence, that his solitude was soon invaded by a 
number of votaries, who, desiring to shelter 
themselves beneath the protection of his sanctity, 
or to profit by his example, soon raised a town 
in his immediate neighbourhood, which became 
one of the most populous in the island. Of the 
truth of this legend no'evidence remains, except 
the uncommon dimensions of the church, which 
greatly exceed those of any other place of 
worship, in the coantry :^ and the circumstance of 
its standing in a space of five acres of conse- 
crated ground, which certainly implies a larger 
population than that by which it is at present 
surrounded. Near this church-yard is a pillar 
of clay slate, on which the figures are so rudely 
executed, and withal so much defaced, that it 
offers a full licence to fancy, to ascribe the origi- 
' nal design to the most opposite subjects. Some 
say it is intended to depict the birth, passion, 
and crucifixion of our Saviour : others discern 
in it a clear and distinct configuration of the visit 
of St. Bridget to St, Maughold, when he in- 
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vested her with the veil. For my own part, I 
can only wonder at the ingenuity that can dis- 
cern, in such an heterogeneous mass/ a likeness 
to any thing in heaven or on earth ; and I feel 
rather inclined to think, that the artist employed 
his chisel under a conscientious recollection of 
the second commandment. 

Passing on towards Laxey, Snowfieid rears 
its venerable head, and invites the traveller to 
a view which, for its extent, is unrivalled in 
Great Britain, of which empire this mountain 
is said to be the exact centre ; and a great part 
of which may be distinctly seen from the top of 
it. Of Ireland you behold the Arklow moun- 
tains, the high point of land on this side the bay 
of Carlingford, and the hills behind Strang^ord. 
Of Wales, the towering Snowdon and great 
Ormshead, besides a long line of mountains. 
Of England, part of the coast of Cumberland 
and Lancashire; and of Scotland, all the 
high land between Dumfries and Port Patrick. 
Whilst the Isle of Man itself forms the home 
view, and is spread out like a map beneath 
your feet. 

Laxey is a village of little trade, composed of 
about thirty houses, the retreat of fishermen ; but 
the glen is deserving of notice, for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery. It is well planted with 
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trees; about half-way up are sovde copper mines, 
from whence no great advantages have as yet 
been derired, though they are occasionally 
worked ; a little way up the valley is a flax 
spinning-milli belonging to Messrs. Moore*s, of 
Douglas. Kirk Lonan, the parish church, is a 
mile from the village ; at some distance on the 
Toad to Douglas, are twelve stones placed in an 
oval form ; just without the oval are two others, 
six feet high, one of which is cloven from top to 
bottom. The whole are erected on a mound of 
earth, elevated four or five feet; in the centre 
of which is an excavation seven feet long and 
three wide : the natives have connected several 
supernatural tales with this spot, but they give 
no rational account of its origin — most probably 
the whole is a remnant of Druidism. 

Ken Droghead is a village rather more than 
two miles from Douglas, of which the parish 
church is dedicated to St. Onca, the mother of 
St. Patrick, though the name is usually corrupted 
to Conchan. This neighbourhood has been held 
up of late years as an example to the rest of the 
island, on account of the great and visible im- 
provement effected here by different agricultu- 
rists, to which its vicinity to Douglas, and the 
facility of obtaining manure, have no doubt con- 
tributed. 



J 
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Etaving now completed the circuit of the 
island, I have only to notice the inland parish of 
Maroon, which offers no extraordinary parti- 
culars to record. It is intersected by a road 
leading to St. Johns; nearly opposite to the 
parish church are the walls of a chapel, called 
St. Trinnian's, sai4 to have been erected in con- 
sequence of a TOW made by a shipwrecked 
mariner ; and its present ruinMis state is ascribed 
to the malice of the demon by whom this unfor- 
tunate had been persecuted, who being restrain- 
ed from any further personal injury to the 
sufferer, amused his revenge by throwing off the 
roof of the new building. 
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CHAP. XL 

AgricuUure — Its great Adtance of late Years in 
the Isle of Man — Scale of Population at 
different Periods — State of Buildings — Ad-^ 
vantages possessed by the Manx Farmer over 
those of ^neighbouring Countries— 'Roods-''-' 
Manure — Notice of some particular Improve-- 
KMnts effected by Individuals. 

Xhe agriculture of a state, whether large or 
small, must ever form an interesting consijera- 
tioQi connected as it is with all that relates to 
domestic ease and independencie. Its pursuits 
have a character different to almost all others, 
in this money making and money spending 
world. The returns of the farmer, e're they 
can be insured, must be sought by a combina- 
tion of industry, patience, and ingenuity ; qua- 
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lities tending to improve the character of the 
mind, whilst they are employed ^o embellish 
and enrich the surface of the land ; if to the 
wisdom which enables him to discern the best 
means, he does not add coolness to parsae his 
end, he has little chance of ultimate success; 
and if unremitting care and practical economy 
are wanting, he will still find himself at a dis^ 
tance from the goal — these are very different 
characteristics to those which commerce de- 
mands, in whose service wealth and luxury too 
frequently becomes the reward of mere, enter- 
prise, whilst the unobtrusive and moderate trader 
is left to pine over disappointed hopes and fruit- 
less efforts. The pursuits of the farmer have 
this essential advantage, that if the returns are 
slow they are in a moderate degree certain; and 
meanwhile, the health both of body and mind 
may be benefitted by a profession, which, in a 
peculiar manner, protects its members from con- 
tamination of morals, and leads them to look up 
to that providence, whence only they can derive 
their success. The farmer more than any one 
feels, or ought to feel, his dependence on a su- 
perior power, awaits his visible operations in 
the kindly return of the seasons ! he claims his 
bounty in the fruitful shower ! and if he thinks 
at all, he must acknowledge, that though he 
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may ploug^h and sow, it is beyond his might to 
ensure any increase. 

Again, I conceive that in this class the great 
virtue of benevolence is a more active principle 
than in those whose employments shuts them up 
in a shop or at a desk! The wants of the 
labourer must ever be visible to his employer : 
it is his interest to encourage industry and sup- 
press immorality ; and it is seldom you see the 
bustling female who superintends the domestic 
concerns of the farm4iouse or yard, forget the 
sick wife of the cottager, or refuse those little 
aids which, though hardly missed from her 
large stores, are yet of infinite benefit' to those 
mrhose means are limited to the measure of daily 
wants, without any provision of increased com- 
Ibrts for the hour of sickness. 

Perhaps this view of peace and goodness 
combined with industry, will in England be re- 
garded as drawn from the old school, when 
farmers moved contentedly in thdr own sphere, 
and fulfilled the duties of it, with scrupulous 
integrity and jsatisfied humility : when they took 
their turn at^e plough, whilst thieir, wives and 
daughters exercised their sensibility in the care 
of the poultry and pigSf and their ingenuity 
at the spinoiing. wheel ; before the pos^ssor of 
an hundred acres thought it requisite that his 
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sons should be dashing* sportsmen, or bis daugh- 
ters accomplished young ladies, and before erery 
thitig was given to speculation aad theory, and 
nothing to practice and industry : if this primi- 
tive state of thingpi is no longer held in deserved 
esteem in the wealthy and luxurious state of 
Great Britain, there is no reason why it may 
not be restored or preserved in the Isle of Man, 
where the science is in its infancy, where success 
may yet crown the persevering^ endeavours of 
industry, and both respect and honour attend its 
progress^ 

In pursuingf this subject I cannot follow a 
better or more ficientific g^ide than John Chris^ 
tian Gurwen, Esq. presudent of the Workington 
Agricultural Society, of which the Isle of Man 
formed a branch, from the year 1809 to 1813. 
This gentleman being much connected with the 
country, and having framed liis annual reports, 
on the state of the agricultural interesii, upon 
actual inspeetfOB, and great local knowledge^ 
must have been a sufficient judge of the sub* 
ject: and I trust this general acknowledgment 
of his authority will supersede the necessity of 
noticing the p«rtioular pasMges which I may 
give even hi bis awn words. 

Having in the coarse of my work oommanted 
on the great neglect of this useful scieaee, which 
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subsisted doringf tbe earlier times, and on the 
particular causes whence this inattentioii to tbe 
iDtemal interests of tbe island originated, I shall 
. onlj now endeavour lo show the progress that 
has been made under a better system of govern^ 
ment, in tbe last twenty years. At tbe time of 
tbe revestment, nearly all tbe farms were occu- 
pied by native landholders, wbo cultivated emaH 
portions of their estates, and submitted the re^ 
sidue to tbe undisturbed dominion of heath and 
gorse. Tbe firM advances, as night natvrally 
be expected, took place in the neighbourhood 
of the feur towns, with the exception of tbos^ 
domains occupied by Bishop Wilson, wbo first 
raised large supplies of com and made extensive 
plantations, now fiourisbing in their prime and 
beauty, a lasting memorial, amongst a thousand 
others, of bis judicious skill and eare — that hii 
example to a certain extent did produce its 
proper effect, is proved by tbe consequences; 
because, from that era, those sei^ons of excessive 
scarcity, which, previous to and even during bis 
life, so frequently recurred in the island, have 
never been felt with equal severity. 

But for the present highlyMmproved state of 
the country, the Manx are certainly indebted to 
the spirited exertions, and superim practice 
taught them by those of tbebr feHow subjects, 

r2 
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whom they are too fond of separatiDg from 
themselves by the offensive designation of 
strangers. It is those strangers who have ascer- 
tained the grateful nature of the soil ! called 
forth and applied the various species of manure, 
which nature, with abundant liberality, had for 
ages offered in vain to native indolence or pre- 
judice : and by these means have transformed 
a steril heath into luxuriant corn fields and ver- 
dant pasture. 

To the same class of visitors, may also be 
ascribed, the revival of planting, which, if it 
proceeds a few years more as rapidly as it has 
done in the last twenty, will render the legend of 
the naked valleys, and unclothed hills of Maa 
as incredible to future ages, as we now consider 
the record which describes the druids in their 
groves, or an army in ambush under shelter of 
a .forest. 

Early writers all concur in representing the 
soil as extremely unfertile, in which account 
Sacheverell, Bolt, and many later authors agree, 
without enquiry or examination : since, the prjd- 
sent appearances evince, beyond dispute, that 
the defect lay not in the lands but in the cul- 
tivators. It is a truth, that small as die popula- 
tion was forty years back, they got most of their 
wfaeaten bread in a manufaotured state from 
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Cumberland ; from whence vessels trading to 
Ireland broag^bt it out, and dispoted of it at sea 
to tbe Manx boats, then constantly hovering 
about in pursuit of their established trade ; wheat 
was then hardly raised in the island, and even 
so late as 1798, when Feltliam wrote his tour, 
he asserts that this grain could not be cultivated 
with advantage in the island, being from the 
nature of the soil and other predisposing causes, 
liable to the smut in such a degree, as to dis« 
courage all attempts to introduce it. This error 
is now fairly corrected by the large crops raised 
since that time of the cleanest and best quality, 
as the returns from Liverpool market will prove. 
The generality of land, in a good = situation, well 
cultivated, will give of oats, forty to fifty bushels 
per acre, of barley the same, and of wheat twenty- 
five' to thirty. 

Formerly ! — and when on this subject I use 
that word, to prevent repetition I desire to be 
understood as meaning within twenty or thirty 
years. Formerly, the instruments of husbandry 
were so few, that scarcely twenty carts were to 
be found in the whole island, and the farmers 
had no mode of carrying their com but in kreils 
fixed on the horses backs. 

In die year 1642 Governor Greenhalgh ibade 
an ineffectual attempt to introduce the use of 
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lime as a manure, and having bailt a kiln, it soon 
ciTiCulated as an article of news that the depnty 
was actually engaged in a project to bam stones 
for the improvement of the land. The people 
hastened in crowds to witness the result of this 
wonderfiil process, and probably not without 
sonae strong doubts of the worthy govemor^s 
sanity : when, however, they beheld these masses 
perfectly reduced by the action of fire, they 
eagerly resolved to profit by an example, firom 
whence they expected the most beneficial con- 
sequences must ensue. Earth pots as they 
were termed were raised in all parts of the 
island, in which, without reference to quality, 
every kind of rtone, flint, slate, or pebble, were 
indiscriminately subjected to the same process. 
For the ill success attending this Judicious at- 
tempt they had an infallible reason to produce, 
founded on a belief, that the governor had in- 
telligence with the fairies, by whose agency his 
minerals were turned to a powder, whilst those 
of his cotemporaries were only condensed to a 
greater degree of hardness. 

Of this curious fact many evidences remain, 
and quantities of calcined stones are frequently 
found in different parts, which have either been 
left in heaps or used to fill up drains. 

A clear idea of the little profit derived by 
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proprietofg of very large tracts of land from 
thein poisessions, may be obtained from a list of 
the implements in possession of a person who 
occupied at least four hundred acres of his own 
estate } for die cultivation of which he had, ae* 
cording to Mr. Curwen's information, one plough 
and one harrow* In abundant years, the estate 
produced bread com (that is, oats and barley), 
for the family; in failing ones, not that: and the 
cattle depended on the gorse and furze, with 
which the land was covered, bodi for food and 
shelter: the same estate is now let to a thriving 
tenant, for a rent of £800. per annum. 

Nor is the reig^ of prejudice and ignorance 
yet wholly at an end ; they have still a strong 
hold in the minds of some of the natives, and at 
the time I write there is a tract of excellent 
land, within three miles of Douglas, held by 
the proprietor, and surrounded by farms, in 
such a state of cultivation as must awaken emu- 
lation, if that sentiment was not completely 
smothered; yet the owner of this place is so 
bigotted to his ancient habits, that, if out of 
three hundred acres he can raise enough to sup- 
ply the instant wants of his family, and retain 
seed for the coming year, he thinks he has done 
all that foresight and industry can require. The 
females q^in their own wool and flax foi* clothing. 
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and at the end of the season they are well satis* 
fied to behold the whole returns consamed, com- 
forting themselves with the hope that there is 
more coming in : as to a possible failure of their 
returns^ they never calculate on such an event; 
nor does the future provision for a large fa- 
mily disturb the equanimity of their minds, be* 
lieving, with primitive simplicity, that snflBcient 
to the day is both the good and evil thereof. 
The estate by the laws of the land must descend 
to the next heir, and for the rest of the proge- 
ny, during the lives of their parents, they will 
live at home in unthinking and inactive stupi- 
dity, and at their death must turn out, as a mat- 
ter of course, with no provision but their own 
labour for support. For all which improvidence, 
as we should call it, the present proprietor has 
an unfailing apology and reason, viz. that his 
father did so before him : that he himself has 
enjoyed the estate as his due, and his brothers, 
who were brought up with him, are now in ex- 
treme old age, spending the remains of their 
strength as daily labourers on the roads, or in the 
neighbouring farms. 

But diese instances of neglect are becoming 
every day less frequent, and Mr. Curwen ascribes 
the change to the advance of trade, the great 
resort of settlers from other countries, and the 
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excessive increase of luxury and. taxation in 
Great Britain. The years of scarcity, also, have, 
had here, as elsewhere, their beneficial effects. 
The great profits made by some farmers, induc- 
ing a general spirit of speculation and improve- 
ment, which, in ordinary times, it would have 
taken many years to excite; whilst every tax 
imposed by the parliament upon. Great Britain, 
operates a^ a bounty, upon Manx agricuHure. 
In all cases^the advance has been commensurate 
with these causes, as appears from the' following 
comparative statement. 

And firsts as. to the poplulation. Mr. Curwen 
says, that at the commencement of the last c^n* 
tury, the number of inhabitant!^ on the island was 
under ten t|iousandt. In 1755, he computes them 
at fifteen thousand. In 1777, only twelve years 
after the revestment, the numbers hfid increased 
to twenty thousand. They are. now estimated 
thirty-five thousand; that this scale is absolutely 
correct, I am not quite assured. Bishop Wilson 
wrote a short history of the. island some years 
before his death, which took place in 1755; and 
certainly no man had better means of ascertain- 
ing the real state of the country; he then calcu- 
lated the population at twenty thousand. 

In 1795, the Duke of Athol observes, in his 
case submitted to the privy council, that the 
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king, by the reFestmeot, has acquired an increise 
jof thirty thoasaod mlijects. It usually turns out 
that round numbers are inaccurate, but it is a 
fact, admitting no dispute, that a great and 
rapid increase has taken place of late years. 

Another visible change appears in the build* 
ings, every where the mud walled cabin and 
thatched _ roof are giving place to erections of 
brick or stone with slated tops. In 1700, there 
were but four breweries in the island; at ibis time 
diere are more than thirty, and many of them 
individually doing more business than the whole 
collectively at that time. So lately as 1807^ 
three butchers sopplied the town and neighboor- 
hood of Douglas, and these only opened their 
fitalls on the market day. There is now a con- 
stant supply of meat exhibited by at least twelve 
competitors. Meidmen and hucksters were re- 
cently unknown in the towns, and many conse- 
quent inconveniences were felt by private fiani- 
lies, who had to seek their com in large quanti- 
ties at the farmerB, and thence to carry it through 
the whole process of grinding, and manufieK^tur- 
ing for use. 

But the most bene6cial improvem^ has been 
made in the cultivation of garden produce fot 
the market. Ten years back, a cart loaded with 
vegetables for sale was surrounded as a prodigy. 
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and Bever seen exctpt when some of the neigh* 
bouring gendamien collected the refuse of their 
gardens, and sent it for genenll distribution; 
whereas now, many acres round the different 
towns, bnt particularly Douglas and Castletown, 
are cultivated for public use, and the maHLets 
are almost overstocked with vegetables, and the 
common sorts of fruiL 

Another evidence to the progress of agricuU 
tuile appears in the quantity of clover and grass 
seeds imported; at present the gross annual 
amount exceeds £ 1000 in value ; twenty years 
past they did not reach to £20, and even within 
five years not to £600. ; in producing these various 
benefits, the institution of an agricultural society 
has been of essential service, for which measure 
the inhabitants are wholly indebted to Mr. Cur* 
wen, though their efforts are no longer conduct- 
ed under his auspices, and it is to be feared, 
that they may languish in future for the want of 
some such spirited and experienced leader. In 
one of bis reports be mentions, with very natural 
exultatioui that when he attended an annual 
meeting at St. John's, in 1810^ the assemblage 
of gentlemen and farmers greatly exceeded hig 
expectations, whilst the interest and spirit which 
marked the proceedings, evinced the iinpression 
that was made upon the public mind, and 
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proved that the views of the society referred to 
objects connected equally with the profits of the 
landed proprietDr, and the good of the public at 
large. 

A very material advantage appertains to the 
Manx farmer^ in his freedom from all poor^s 
rates, as well as other taxes, the poor being 
wholly maintained by voluntary contril>ntion. 
Land rent has certainly risen, particularly near 
the towns, to its full value, and should the present 
depreciation of farm produce continue, it must 
necessarily fall. The soil, though neither very 
luxuriant nor of great depth, yet makes gene- 
rally a grateful return, if frequently renewed or 
stimulated by manure, and this operation is much 
facilitated by the abundance of wrack or sea 
weed* thrown up on the sands, and which has 
been found for a single crop to answer every 
purpose produced by more substantial manures, 
and the easiness with which lime is procured by 
water-carriage round the coast is highly favour- 
able to exertion. Mr. Curwen observed with 
pleasure and surprise, how much the cultivation 

* Sea weed does not answer so well in compost of soil or 
mould only, the decomposition being less rapid ; but it is 
admirable with stable-dung, or even with straw, either of 
these promoting immediate fermentation, but in no case will 
it combine with lime. 
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of green crop had increased between the years 
1809 and 1812, when he made his last visit. 

Till lately, the importation of sheep was li- 
mited to one hundred annnally from England ; 
by the interference of Mr. Curwen the. num- 
ber has been increased to five hundred,. and he 
confidently asserts, that the manufacture of 
woollens will ere long be the staple commodity 
of the island; only one establishment for this pm*- 
pose exists at present, which is conducted with 
skill and spirit, and I believe amply rewards the 
care and industry of its proprietor,^ who is also 
a very considerable planter, and in all his un- 
dertakings exhibits a patriotic, independent, and 
active mind, equally beneficial to the country, 
^of which he is a native, and honourable to him- 
self. 

The quantities of grain cultivated in the last 
few years have been such, as to supersede the 
necessity of importing that article, notwith- 
standing the increased population. The rate of 
labour is as yet very moderate, being much 
under that established on the opposite counties 
of Cumberland and Lancashire. Potation crops 
are now well understood; cleaning the land is 
very strictly attended to by many farmers, and 

• Mr. W. Kelly. 
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from its obvious good consequences will doubt- 
less sdon become the general practice. Improve^ 
ment of live stock has, of late, been an object 
of emulation amongst the graziers, and tkere are 
several dairy farms, admirably managed, in va- 
rioas parts of the island. 

The small breed of horses, for which the 
Manx, in common with the out isles, was once 
famous, is now almost extinct; but there is no 
deficiency of such as answer well for purposes of 
husbandry, and even those for the saddle are of 
late much improved; but although, in the par- 
ticulars I have mentioned, midch has been done, 
it is nevertheless indisputable that much yet re* 
mains to be effected, and the impartiality I have 
promised demands a fair statement on both sides. 
One of the greatest impediments to successful 
exertion in agricultural pursuits, is found in the 
state of the public roads. In the vicinity of 
Douglas, and also near to Castletown and Raow 
say, these have been put into a much better state 
than they formerly were; but in many parts of 
the island they are in a mo$t deplorable condi- 
tion, and sadly increase both the labour and ex-* 
pence of the farmer ) the great error seems to 
consist in the manner repairs are attempted, 
which is simply by carting a few loads of stones 
wherever a deep hole or rut calls for such a sup- 
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ply, and leaving it to the action of carriages to 
crush or level them, ioftead of following the 
mode adopted in England of spreading and 
binding the solid material with a layer of earth 
or gravel. It is generally admitted, that the 
funds appropriated to the maintenance of the 
high roads are abundantly sufficient, if they were 
placed under due superintendence ; but it gene<- 
rally happens, that the overseers are men little 
acquainted with the proper methods of perform- 
ing their duty, and besides that, they h^ve usually 
distinct occupations and private concerns, which 
fill up their whole time, and renders it impossible 
they should perform their duty to the public so 
fully as they ought to do. 

The hemng fishery is another impediment to 
farming. At the time when an increase of 
hands are most wanted by the cultivator, he is 
left wholly to the aid he can derive from femi- 
nine assistance, by which alone he is to cut and 
carry in his harvest, whilst hundreds of stout 
young men are awaiting the arrival of the fish in 
listless idleness, or dissipating their eapected 
gains in drunkenness ; for such is the infatuation 
which the " herring fever" (as Mr. Curwen 
styles it) produces, that some weeks before the 
time it is expected to commence, and the whole 
period after it has begun, even on days when the 
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weather or other causes prevent all possibility of 
fishing, they will on no account, not even for an 
hour, embark in any other pursuit. No one in 
their senses would recommend, that the fishery 
should be relinquished altogether, on the con* 
trary, it must be admitted, that the pursuit is a 
most essential benefit to the island, and causes 
an influx of money, which gives life to every 
occupation. But I am warranted, by the con- 
currence of the best informed persons, in saying 
that it ' is ill-conducted, and that one-half the 
men, who are at present engaged in it, would, 
under proper regulations, take as much fish as 
the whole number do at this time. The differ- 
ence to the agriculturist of the additional hands 
thus obtained, at the season of harvest, is evi- 
dent, as well as the increased profit to indivi- 
duals, since the advance on the price of manual 
labour, at this season, holds out as fair a return 
as can be derived from the fishery, all expences 
and extravagances included. 

But if the male part of the population are ir- 
retrievably devoted to gathering in the harvest 
by sea, it is but justice to say, that the females 
endeavour, by the utmost industry, to supply 
their place on shore. Nothing can exceed the 
activity and cheerfulness with which ikey under- 
take and effect labours apparently. ex<;eeding 
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their physical strength, particularly ia reaping, 
thrashing, &c. Another great fundamental iti- 
t;onyenience exists, in the want of an established 
market for disposing of farm produce. At pre- 
sent the grower, having no certain sale for his 
crops, must lose ihnchtime in seeking customers, 
before he can raise money for hi? rent or current 
expences ; and the prices, in these cases, are too 
often arbitrarily regulated by the measure of Im 
wants, rather than by the value of his com- 
modities. Some adopt the mode of exporting 
their produce to Liverpool, or Whitehaven, 
where the returns may be more certain and 
prompt, but these are subject to severe draw- 
backs, from the risk at sea, and the heavy charges 
of freight and factors. 

With the grazier the case is still worse: flit 
cattle can never be shipped without incuniiijj 
great danger of deterioration from a lengthened 
voyage; and in the island, the consumption h 
too small to encourage extensive speculations 
in this line, nor are the butchers willing to give 
even such prices as their returns would fully war- 
rant; this has been so much a subject of com- 
plaint, that some farmers have even opened shops 
to retail their own meat, of whom only one has 
found the plan either practicable or advantage- 
ous. There is no doubt, however, but a little 
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{mblic spurit aad unoiiiniitj would orcrcome tius 
impediment^ if the principal fsurmen would onite 
bere^ as in other places^ to establish a regular 
market for com and cattle: buyers would 
soon arrive from the opposite coasts^ md tibea 
the prices also would be fixed by general agrees 
ment. 

I am not aware of any other material disad- 
vantage which the farmer has to encounter in 
this island, that can in any d^pree eouaterpcise 
the peculiar benefits held out, except one^ 
which is indeed of serious importance, but to 
which I cannot help thinking the wisdom of die 
Manx legislature will ere k>ng apply a sufficient 
remedy. I speak of the laws as they are now 
constituted, first, with relation to persons not na* 
tives of the land; and next, as they regard the 
landlord and tenant, but on this subject I shadl 
expatiate more at large under the propw dtivi* 
sion.^ 

If those heroes who hare depopulated natieos 
are allowed still to occupy a distinguisked place 
in the history of states and empires, smrely, in a 
confined space like the Isle of Man, which is too 
small a theatre for magnificent actions, we may 



* See Laws* 
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be dllowed to celebrate those who have, to the 
extent of their power, exerted themselres to be- 
nefit and improve the little circle within their 
inflaence; and to mj hamble conceptidtiy there 
seeihs to be at least as much praise dae to the 
conqueror of sterility as to the depopiilator of na- 
tiods. In the first class of those, coihing under 
the former description, no one can deserve more 
honourable mention than the tenaint of Rontilds- 
way, near Derby Haven, whdscj farm exhibits a 
scene of neatness and superior cultivation greatly 
to bel admired : his vicinity to a lime-stone quarry^ 
and the qnaritity of wrack deposited at his very 
door, are sources which, ai^ h^ applies them, 
must produce wealth to him, and benefit to the 
community. Mr. Faulder is also uririvalled in 
the eltent afid excellence of his stock, and is 
the former, of whom I spoke before, as ha^^iDg- 
MCcessfulIy undertaken to retail his own meat : 
from his stores Castletown is abundantly ^tip- 
pfied with animal food ; the superiority of bii^ 
mode of feeding is obvious, from th6 article he 
oAifers to the public, an4f in fa6t, there is bo 
DoMckiirteg^rity and judgment in his proceedii^gs, 
to wdl as' a spirit and atctivity, th^t all are 
^^atdy to aHow hte sutocdsiT, gteat as ft is; is" ohfy 
commensurate with his exertions and d^rti* 

s2 
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There are few persons, however, who could at 
once embrace so many objects of speculation, as 
are encomitered by the ardent spirit of this gentle- 
man, who, besides supplying all the bodily wants 
of his neighbour from his dairy, his shambles, 
and his granary, has actually undertaken to cul- 
tivate the minds of the rising generation, and for 
this purpose he has established an academy, 
where, under the care of a tutor, he receives 
about twenty pupils, besides his own numerous 
progeny. 

Mr. Coultbard is also a farmer, whose labours 
ate worthy of notice, he has been long an object 
of emulation as well as admiration to his cotem- 
poraries, and had at one time a fair prospect of 
receiving his merited reward from the hand of 
fortune; but having, unfortunately for himself, 
incurred the displeasure of his landlord, who is 
too powerful in this island to be offended with 
impunity, the farmer has, in consequence been 
condemned to ascertain, in his own person, how 
far the laws, as they now stand, may be made 
the instruments of oppression. Should he even- 
tually sink in the contest, which he has maintain- 
ed as a man and a Briton, he will have the regret 
of all ranks to console him under his unmerited 
misfortunes. 
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One of the best dieiiry farms is occupied by a 
gentleman of the name of Dunlop, who is re- 
marked for the uncommon beauty of his stock, 
the extent of his crops, and the general air of 
succe3s and abundance which follows his opera- 
tions; notwithstanding all which, and that his 
calculations are made with mathematical preci- 
sion, and his plans followed up with undeviating 
strictness, yet such is the result, that either from 
real disappointment, or a natural tendency of 
mind to murmur and complain, he never speaks 
but in the tone of complaint ; and I verily be- 
lieve, if plenty should pour out her whole stores 
at his feet, he would still grumble that she did 
not leave him the cornucopia also. 

Mr. Curwen says of the north side of the 
island, that it offers much the greatest facilities 
for farming ; the ground is in a state of nature ; 
the means of enriching it are at hand ; exertion, 
capital, and industry, are alone wanting to cover 
with luxuriant crops, that surface which, at pre- 
sent, yields little or nothing : the truth of this 
estimate is about to be proved. Several spirited 
settlers have, of late, fixed their abode in that 
district, and amongst them, the present bishop, 
who takes a lively interest in all agricultural 
concerns; but, as yet, the improvements are too 
new to be entered upon record, and it is only in 
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the neigbboiliQod of Castletown wd Ekwiglas 
that we can form an estimate of the capabilities 
of the soil. 

Hitherto, I have spoken only of persons who 
rent the lands of others, and consequently haie 
a present advantage to draw froiofi their exer- 
tions. But there is another class lately sprung 
op amongst the natives, with whom profit 
is a subordinate consideration; and where the 
diief attention is fixed on ornamental bnsbandiy 
amongst these, a general taste for planting seems 
to prevail. The seat of Major Tauhman is an 
example very likely to hs^ve excited ^his spirit. 
The trees there of an old growth, are uncomr 
monly fine, and the whole scene, as we have h^ 
fi>re observed, forms an agrefsable contrast to the 
barren hills by which it is surrounded. 

Several other places embellish the neigbhonr- 
hood of Douglas, and give fair promise gif Aitw? 
beauty, though none, with t^ie e^^ceptiou of Moui^ 
Castle, can be classed above the rate of uuddliqg 
gentlemen's houses in England ; yet they diYWr 
sify the face of the country, and their smaU 
lawns and paddocks, spotted with clamps of new 
planted shrubs, will soon form a very pretly 
scenery, it has been the work of time to effMe 
a prejudice generally entertained, that the vioi- 
aity to the sea would be copapletely mi&iBoraUe 
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to trees; but the contrary has at length been 
decidedfy proved^ whoever the experiment has 
been fairly made. Perhaps no kind of improvers 
are more easily checked than planters ; their ef- 
forts mast always be disinterested, since the real 
benefit or comfort can only be reaped by poste- 
rs ; and it should, tfaerrfoK, be attended with 
some degree of certainty, to compensate for its 
distance. Nor is it foir always to ascribe failures 
to a radical defect, either in- the soil or situation. 
Trees, injudiciously managed, either from neg- 
lect or ignorance, might equally as well perish 
in the finest parks in Great Britain, as on the 
most steril mountain in the Isle of Bian ; and it 
is most trueithat an unsuccessfiil atten^ in a 
place where all eyes have been fixed on the re- 
sult, with an inward inclinatio|i to believe it would 
B«t answer, has an effect to repress simUar en- 
deavors, when, if the real source of the disap- 
pointment was tak^i into the account, it might 
radier stimulate than paralyze their hopes. 

It is well known in the island, that an Eng- 
lish gentleman, of considerable property, bcmght 
an extensive trick of maudtain-land in the in- 
tuAatf not less than fifteen hundred acres; and 
when he cast hk eyes over the wide i^pread do- 
maia^his imaginatiMi pictured^ siieh a fairy vi«on 
of beonfy and fertility, as entirely overcame the 
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sobriety of his judgment. In his first specula^ 
tions, he promised himself a mansion embowered 
in grovesy fields, white with his ever-incresasing 
flocks, roads, rivers, canals, and bridges. He 
calculated not merely on supplying the wants of 
a paltry thirty thousand inhabitants in food and 
clothing, but actually extended his philanthropic 
views to the starving nations of the arctic circle, 
who were to be rescued from the dominion of 
want and cold, with the surplus of his abundant 
stores. 

In less time than ordinary abilities, with ordi- 
nary means would ask to reclaim a heath or a 
bog, and turn them into arable and pasture land, 
he undertook to have forests waving, and rivers 
flowing, through the whole compass of his pro- 
perty ; and no sooner had his active mind over^ 
come one difiiculty in speculation, than he con- 
jured up others to resist and to conquer. I for- 
bear to dwell on his proposal for importing the 
musk oxen, on which he expatiated at an agri- 
cultural meeting, with all the warmth of his 
character, as replete with offered benefits to the 
community, and only attended by two or three 
trifling obstacles, the first of which was founded 
in the difficulty of importing these animals, and 
keeping them aliv$ when imported ; the other he 
thought still less consequential^ being merely the 
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possibility that prejudice fnight revolt from the 
taste of musk beef. 

Projects so patriotic and extensive, deserved a 
better fate, and I grieve to record their evapora- 
tion in complete disappointment. The trees, it 
is true, were planted with an unsparing hand, 
and the sheep, purchased from an overflowing 
purse, combining the choicest breeds, selected 
from all parts of Great Britain, and the greatest 
pains were exerted to insure their safe arrival. 
So far all was hope and exultation ; the natives 
assembled in crowds to view these precious 
treasures — to admire the plaids of the Highland 
shepherds, who came from the Cheviot Hills to 
guard their fleecy care; and they believed the 
owner of such wealth and such wonders must be 
almost as great a man as their far-famed Prince 
Mananan, with his fogs and his fairies. 

Whilst the summer smiled, the sheep grazed 
on the fragrant heath, and the young plants took 
root unmolested ; but, alas ! no sooner did winter 
assert his reign, than all was want and dismay ; 
for, till the snow actually bespread the ground, 
the necessity of providing for such an astonishing 
event had never entered the thoughts of this ad- 
mirable |)rojebtor. For a while, the animals 
preserved their existence by brousing on the 
buds 6f the infant plantations, and the tops of 
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the young firs; but these were soon destroyed, 
and with them all hope of future shade or shelter. 
Next, the sheep fell victims to disease, and, 
lastly, the promises of philanthropy, with the 
visions of speculative profit, all sunk together in 
irretrievable ruin. Happily, however, this fiulure, 
instead of annihilating the hopes of our mountain- 
laird, has only turned them into another cfaamid; 
he is now eagerly bent on the cultivation of flax, 
to which his whole domain is to be subjected ; 
and he waits only till he has tried ihe effect of a 
new invention for dressing this article, before he 
will erect a fietctory, build a town, cover the 
mountain with artificers, and supply all Europe 
with linen cloths. There is so much vivacity of 
genius, such a grasp of benevolence, and such 
genuine public spirit, in all these designs, com- 
bined as they are by the gentleman in question, 
with repeated acts of solid use to this commu- 
nity, of which he is an acknowledged benefactor, 
that those who witness their failure, must stiU 
respect the source whence they originate, and 
that charity indeed be cold, that does not widb 
him success, though the faith must be strong that 
can hope it. 

Much expectation of beneficial example was 
excited in the friends of Man, when Colonel 
Mark Wilkes, a native of the island, and a gen- 
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tleman if?ell known in the higher walks of litera* 
Uvte, refeupoed from the East Indies with a for^ 
tune!, eawed by uncommon talenti judiciously 
applied^ and promia^ his countrymen to devote 
the residue of his days to the peaceful pursuits of 
agrieultune. Unfortunately for the Manx, his 
talei^ were too well known and appreciated to 
admit of this seclu»on, his services were again 
demanded in the government of St. Helena, 
whither he returned in the year 1812. How*- 
ever he might at first regret this disturbance of 
tiis domestic arrangements, be will doubtless be 
iseconciled by the great events in which he has 
new become a party. To his care for a short 
time is consigned the disturber of the peace of 
Europe, and it will ha impossible to accept with 
indifference (he honor of guarding even for a 
few months so distinguished a captive. 

Colonel Wilkes is erecting a mansion in the 
Isle of Man, on an extensive scale, though I 
cannot help thinking, if it had been conducted 
under his own inspection, a better taste would 
have been displayed, especially as the farm- 
houses, o£Sces, and cottages, built by himself 
upon his estate, are raised on plans so chaste, 
as to add much to the rural beauty of the scenery, 
and form a decided contrast to the cumbrous 
mass appointed for his own future habitation. In 
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the short space of 'three years, that part of the 
country belonging to Colonel Wilkes has been 
converted from a barren waste, not worth half- 
a-crown an acre, to luxuriant arable and pasture 
land, great part of it letting at £%. 

There are doubtless many other individuals in 
the island, who may justly claim distinction as 
improvers in this valuable science, but it would 
be tedious to general readers to dwell longer on 
the subject \ to sum up the whole, I believe it is 
universally admitted, that a great, and for the 
time, an astonishing progress has been made ; 
that the approaches ^f insular distress are nearly 
fenced out, and that the few obstacles which re- 
main, must shortly give way to the awakened 
spirit of inquiry, industry, and en^ulation now 
prevailing in the country. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Herring Fishery f and Trade in general. 

Xhe herring trade being the staple commodity, 
must be first noticed. It has hitherto been coti- 
sidered as an established fact in natural history^ 
that the appearance of the herring on the differ- 
ent coasts of Europe in the summer season, was 
in consequence of migration. Their progress 
from the cold regions of the north has been de- 
tailed with singular precision ; they have been 
marshalled in large bodies, or sent out in de- 
tachments, as the fancy or information of Zoo- 
logists dictated ; but late inquirers strongly ques- 
tion this progress from distant parts, and rather 
incline to the belief that the herring, like the 
mackarel, is in reality at no great distance dui - 
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ing the winter months from those shcMres which 
it frequents in the season of spawning, inhabit- 
ing only the deep recesses of the ocean, or plung- 
ing itself in the soft mud at the bottom ; but 
that at the vernal season it quits the deeper parts, 
and approaches the shallows in order to deposit 
its spawn in proper situations. 

The reasons given by Dr. Block are chiefly 
these : that it is physically impossible this fish 
should traverse so many thousands of miles in 
so short a time. That in one or other part of 
Europe, herrings may be found all through the 
year; on the coasts of Swedish Pomerania from 
January to March. In the Baltic sea, and many 
other places from March to November ! About 
Gothland, and also on the coai^t of France, from 
October to December. The fishei'meti of Scar- 
borough scarcely ever throw a net in any season 
of the year without finding herrings among their 
Bsh. 

But by whatever means, or frovn whatever 
cause they are conducted by the hand of provi- 
dence to the different coasts on which they are 
periodically seen, no where can their arrival be 
weleomed with greater avidity than at the Isle 
of Man, where a new spirit seems to inform the 
population as soon as the fishery Oontitnente^. 
Between four and five hundred bdats, usually of 
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sixteen tons borthen each^ and without decks^ 
are employed in this service. These are manned 
by two seamen and foor countrymen, who come 
from their inland habitations at this season^ which 
commences about the end of July, and coi^ 
timies through the month of October. The nets 
are buoyed up by inflated bags of dog«4»kin. The 
produce of a boat is commonly divided into nine 
shares, one of which appertains^ to each fisher-^ 
man, the owner of the boat takes two, and the 
ptoprietor of the nets one. 

The fishing is very frequently interrupted: 
the least appearance of a change in the weath^, 
famrries them instantly to port. Indeed, the 
boats are by no means calculated for encounter*' 
ing a storm, or even a severe gale ; and some 
deplorable accidents which have liappened in 
former seasons are still remembered as warnings 
against encountering similar dangers; nor are 
they solely restrained by fear, from constant ex- 
erlion^ dissipation is quite as frequently a bar 
to Iheir pursuits : a very snccessAil night is al- 
most sure to be followed by drunkenness and 
consequent inability to attempt a repetition ot' 
their good fortune. They are also scrupulously 
ewefuL not to leave the harbour on Saturday or 
Sunday evening. Tradition has preserved a story^ 
that in former times they had a custom only to 
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except Saturday from the pursuit of busiaess^ 
but that with the setting sun of the following 
evening, it was the practice to put to sea. Oa 
one of these occasions a tremendous gale accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, signals of di- 
vine vengeance, dispersed the boats, a great 
part of which were speedily buried in the waves, 
the remainder took shelter in the recess of an im- 
pending cliflF, and before morning were over- 
whelmed by its fall. The warning has been 
accepted by the inhabitants of Man, who in this 
respect, at least, are careful not to intrench upon 
the Sabbath day. 

The view of this little fleet at sea on a calm 
day is highly beautiful. They always throw 
their nets in the night, and on their return to 
the harbour next morning, children and women 
are employed to convey the fish to the several 
receiving houses where the operation of salting 
is immediately performed, as much of the excel- 
lence of the herring is thought to depend on the 
speedy performance of this process. The Dutch 
ond ^the Scotch, (in imitation of them,) have 
adopted the practice of salting the fish on board 
the vessels, and of throwing overboard at sun- 
rise all that remain fresh ; but in this island they 
proceed on the old plan. The fish are rubbed 
as soon as brought in, and left in heaps till the 
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foUowia^, morning, when they. are regularly 
packed in barrels, with a layer of salt between 
each row. Those designed for red herrings are 
differently treated ; they are . first pijkd up with 
layers of salt for two or three days, after which 
they. are washed and hung up by the gills upon 
small rods, placed in extensive houses built for 
the purpose, where the rods are suspended in 
rows from the roof to within eight feet of the 
floor ; underneath are kindled wood fires, which 
are kept constantly burning till the fish are suffi- 
ciently dry and smoked, after which they are 
barreled for exportation. 

The number of herrings annually cured in the 
island is subject to considerable variation, but 
is calculated at an average of between eight and 
ten millions. The present price of fresh herrings 
varies from ten to twenty for a shilling ; and for 
those that are cured, two guineas the barrel is 
the average price. A barrel contains about 
six hundred. 

Formerly premiums were given to the owners 
of successful boats, and certain bounties upon 
all that were exported to foreign lands ; but both 
are discontinued. 

The chief exports from the island, besides 
herrings, are strong linens and sail-cloth, but 
in no large quantities, there being but one fac- 

T 
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t«ry lor mmluDg^ these articles, aiidt that on a 
small scale. Ck)asiderable supplies e( grain have 
of late years been seM to LiTerpool, with butter, 
^gg^9 fowls, bacott, aad some other tri6iog mat* 
ters. There is, as I observed before, a manu* 
factory of woollens, but these are eag>erly bought 
up for home consumption as fest as they cnm be 
finished. Some years back an attempt was 
made to establish a miH for cotton spinning ; but 
after the erection of the works, tibe proprietors 
made a rather late discovery, ttiat tjie exportatton 
of the article to Oreat Britain was prohibited^ 
and after some ineffectual endeavours io convert 
the woiics to other purposes, the whole were 
suffered to go to ruin : nor do I imagine iJiat 
manufactories on a lai^e scale can ever answer 
here under present circumstances. England 
usually allows a large drawback on manufactured 
goods, which in their raw rtate are subjected to 
heavy duties, in order to preserve her trade ia 
foreign markets. The population of the Isle of 
Man, considering the fishery, is tiot at all too 
abundant for the existing occupations of the 
country ; or if it were, the vicinity to the manu- 
facturing counties of England, where labor is 
always rewarded with high wages, leaves no 
chance of competition for any insular establish- 
ments, except for the internal supply. 
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For SDine years past the inland trade has been 
nrach more flourisbing than it now is« Since 
the non-protection act tiiere are, particularly in 
Dongl%3f more shops than customers ; but it is 
to be hoped this will revive again, or indeed 
very serious consequences may be apprehended. 
At all times the balance of trade is greatly 
against the island, but this has hitherto been 
oouttterpoised by the income brought in from 
other countries through the medium of persons 
settling here ; snd now that this source is closed 
up, die distress for want of a due circulation is 
very severely felt. Gold coin is hardly ever 
seen, silver is also very scarce, the copper being 
peculiar to the country is more stationary : four« 
teen-pence Manx makes one shilling British* 
To obviate this great want of a currency, the 
merchants and shopkeepers issue cards of five 
shiUings, two shillings and sixpence, and one 
shflling each, nominal value; these are in the 
fonn of promissory notes, payable on demand 
m British coin ; but they are found to be attended 
with so many inconveniences smd such great 
nak to the public, diat it is at present under 
contemi^ation of the legislature to make some 
regulations on this subject, and probably before 
kMif the Britifidi government will grant an issue 
of Manx coinage. 

t2 
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Some of the principal merchants in Douglas 
also circulate guinea notes, but the only regular 
bank estabtished in the island is at Castletown, 
and the notes and cards of this house, from its 
known stability, obtain a natural and decided 
preference. The whole establishment is con- 
ducted on a scale of liberality very honourable 
to the proprietors and advantageous to the public, 
though it is often regfretted that the gentlemen 
concerned in it, have not established a branch at 
Douglas, where the great commerce is carried 
on for the whole island. 

The imports are all kinds of manufactured 
goods, chiefly from Liverpool ; coal from thence, 
and from the ports in Cumberland : wine from 
Oporto and Guernsey, from whence also they 
get geneva and brandy : rum must pass tiirough 
an English or Scotch port. Since the year 
1765, the contraband trade has been neariy 
annihilated ; the little that is now done in that 
way, is supposed to be by coasting vessels ; bat 
the custom-house department is so admirably 
conducted under the vigilant superintendence of 
the present collector, that it is generally believed 
the revenue is quite as well protected as at any 
of the ports of Great Britain. 

The shops in the different towns have much 
the appearance of general storehouses, each one 
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exhiUting an Aggvegate of articles not always 
calculated for combination ; nor can I give the 
dealers in general, particularly the natives, the 
praise of ciyility» or a desire to accommodate. 
Persons accustomed to the obliging manners of 
English tradesmen, are in general much dis- 
gusted with the air of inattention and disrespect 
so prevalent here, especially in^ those who have 
realized. some property, or as it is usually term- 
ed, got a little above the world. 

Some of the existing laws^ are considered as 
great obstacles to traffic with other countries, 
or even to an extended trade amongst them- 
selves. On one hand, the stranger is exposed 
to imprisonment and sequestration of property 
for the smallest sum, whilst the native is pro- 
tected from incarceration for the largest. The 
want of regular bankrupt laws also tends to 
cripple the efforts of the trader ; and in many 
respects the fundamentals of commerce are nei- 
ther understood nor acted upon, especially in 
what relates to credit and punctuality in money 
.dealings; but all these defects, I think, are in 
a course of rapid imjH'ovement. Every day 
.brings with it a visible enlargement of ideas. 



* See LttPFSt 
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and as the disadvantages are felt they will be 
overcome. 

The manufactoried for internal coD8umptk», 
besides that already mentioned for woolieo clotlM, 
are breweries, soap and candle manufaofatfies, 
and tanneries. The brewer and maltster are 
combined in one, and all these being free from 
duties of every kind, mast necessarily leave aa 
open field for great profits, especially as the 
prices of the articles manufactured are nearly as 
high as in England, where they are subject to 
such heavy charges, and in consequence one 
would expect that lai^e fortunes would be speedily 
realized by those entering on these concerns; 
but I believe, especially of late yearis^ that the 
numbers engaged are rather too many for the 
consumption, and the payments of the publican 
and others too irregular to admit of the fiiU ad- 
Tantages to be expected. 

There are few shops, and not many houses oc- 
cupied by the lower orders, where spirits are 
not sold either in large or small quantities. The 
smi^gling trade introduced habits of intoxiea- 
tion, which still prevail to an extent the most 
lamentable ; and nothing but a heavy duty, pro- 
ducing a consequent advance of price, will pro- 
bably counteract this evil tendency. 

Most of the small formers and cottagers still 
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spin their own wool and flax^ and get them made 
into cloth by village weavers, there being ge- 
nerally one or two looms in every parish; these 
practices are favourable to economy, and encou- 
rage domestic industry, whilst they preserve the 
simplicity of the peasants. 
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CHAP. xm. 



The Revenue — Exports and Imports. 

Xhe revenue under the lords, proprietors, arose 
from a duty on exports and imports, a rental on 
all lands, amounting to 14001. Manks currency, 
from manorial rights and fines, a few fees, and 
certain prerogatives, by which the. lords laid 
claim to all waifs and strays. In the time of the 
last Earl of Derby, the customs were estimjBtted 
at 25001. per annum. The public expenditure 
at the same period was 7001. In the coiu'sa of 
the last century smuggling had increased so 
much, that the annual returns of this trade were 
supposed to be at least 350,0001. whilst the va- 
lue of seizures was not more than 10,0001. so 
that the profits to those engaged in it must have 
been enormous ; and the Duke of Athel having* 
a small duty on imports fi-om this and other 
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sources, procured for his share an annual surplus 
of nearly 60001. British. An abstract of the 
clear revenue derived from the island by the 
lord, for ten years previous to the re vestment, 
states the average yearly amount to be £7293. 

The revenues given up to Great Britain were 
only those of the customs and herring dues, 
amounting to 65471. for vi^hich the sum of 70,0001. 
was allowed. After the revestment, all the old 
duties were repealed, and the following new 
ones levied. 

To be imported from England onhfj and there 
entitled to the usual Drawhach^ to he landed 
at Douglas only^ in the Isle of Man. 



British spirits 
Bum - - - 
Bohea Tea - 
Green Tea - 
Coffee . - 
Tobacco - - 
Coals - - - 

Hemp 

Iron 

Deal Boards 

Timber 



DOTY. 

1 per gal. - - 

1 6 - - - - 

1 per lb. - - 

1 6 - - - - 

9---. 

2 • - - - 

3 per chaldron. 

From Foreign Ports. 



QUANTITT. 

50,000 gal. 
30,000 
20,000 lb. 

5000 

5000 
120,000 



» at 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
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French wiae 41. p^ tun. 

Any other wine 3K per tun. 

Foreign com, havii^ been first imported into 

England, and had a boanty allowed, 10 per 

cent, ad Talorem* 
Any goods^ wares^ or merdiandiiey not specified 

ia this Act, imported ftom England orlrefamd^ 

3 per cent, ad valorem. 



Flax 








Flaxseed 




- ' 




Yam 
Ashes 


except only from 
Great Britain. 


►Duty ] 


free. 


Fish and flesh 








Cora 


^ 

v* 






Linen cloth of British or Irish fabric"l ^ JJ^ 




Hemp 
Hemp seed 
Horses and cattle 


oduce or 
A or Ireh 




Utensils & implements of agriculture 
Bricks and tiles 


manulacture of Creal Bri- 
md in English vessekonly. 


O 

a 


Trees, sea shells, 

Soaper's waste 

Packthread and c 

Salt 

Boards 

Timber 

Hoops 


and lime 
t>r<lAge 


* 
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isw ^ 



Colonial goods entitled to a bounty "^ 
on importation into Bngland. 

English or colonial iroo^ in rods or 
bars, from Great Britun in British 
vessels. 

All linens ta be landed in the Isle of Man 
must be exported from Chreat Britimi or Ire- 
land. 

Glass and wooUen goods from Great Bri- 
tain. 

Tea, coffee, spirits, tobacco, glass, coals, 
silks, salt, and wine, must, on no pretence, be 
exported from the island. 

It being found, that, in consatpienoe of the 
suppression of the. contraband trade, tke har- 
bours had been neglecled and become ruinous, 
the old duties were repealed^ and the following 
levied: 

BAmBOUR pras. 

Pes sniMiiii. 

Hemngboats 10 { S^y^ 

Any ships bebiiging to his 
Mi^ty's subjects m ballast, 
only patting into the harbour 1 {per ton. 

The same with cargo ..03 
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f. d. 

The same if repaired there, 
an additional sum • • . .0 1 per ton. 

Foreign ships in ballast • 2 

Ditto with cargo, not break- 
ing bulk 3 

. Ditto breaking bulk, addi- 
tional duty 2 

Ditto anchoring in any of the 
bays 2 6 

On all spirits and wines im- 
ported, per tun 2. 8 

Tobacco, per cwt. ••.16 

Tea, per cwt 2 

Coffise, ditto 10 

Foreign goods not specified, 
10 per cent, ad valorem. 

British goods not specified, 
salt excepted, 5 per cent, ditto. 

At this time the expenditure of the island ex- 
ceeded the revenues, and in consequence the fol- 
lowing additional duties were imposed in 1780. 

Rum, 6d. per gallon, making the whole duty 
2s. 

Tobacco, Id. per pound, ditto 2d. .' 

Hemp, iron, deal, boards, and timber, 6xhix 
foreign parts, 5 per cent, ad valorem, making 
the whole 7| per cent. 
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French wines, £4. per tun additional. 

Other wine, £2. ditto, ditto. 

The duties on tea and coffee were withdrawn, 
and the following substituted. 

«• d. 

Bohea tea 6 per lb. 

Green tea .10 

Coffee 4 

The allowance of British spirits being more 
than the demand, were reduced from fifty thou* 
sand gallons to forty thousand; and the allow- 
ance of rum increased from thirty thousand to 
forty thousand gallons, thirty thousand to be im- 
ported from England, and ten thousand from 
Scotland. 

The importation of wine in any vessel of less 
value than seventy tons* burthen was prohibited. 

No goods, fresh fish excepted, were allowed 
to be exported from the Isle of Man without a 
warrant from the custom-house. 

In 1790 the importation of British spirits was 
prohibited, but instead of them were allowed, 
ten thousand gallons of brandy, subject to a duty 
of 3s. per gallon; ten thousand ditto of geneva, 
ditto 3s. ditto. 

To be shipped from England to Douglas only, 
in casks containing not less than one hundred 
gallons. 
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The annual allowance of tobacco karingf been 
reduced from one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds weight to forty thousand, was increased 
to sixty thousand. 

All wine was subjected to an additional duty 
of £8. per tun, making, with the former duty, 
£ 16. for French wines, and £12. for other wines, 
and to be landed at Donglas only. 

Hops, entitled on exportation from England 
to a drawback of the whole duty, were made 
subject to a duty of l|d. per lb. 

Since this period little variation in the duties 
hare been made; all goods of limited quantity 
must be imported under licence; the collector of 
customs is obliged to give one month's notice of 
the expiration of licences, and take in for four- 
teen days all petitions for new ones; if such of 
the petitioners as are natives require goods equal 
to the quantity limited, they have' the preference 
over foreigners; if they require a greater quan- 
tity, the licences are granted in rateable propor- 
tions: die counterfeiting a licence subjects the 
offender to a fine of five hundred pounds; and 
taking a fee for one, subjects the collector or of- 
ficer to a penalty of fifty pounds. 

From the sale of the island to the year 1792, 
the expenditure was fully equal to th^ revenue ; 
at that time commissioners were sent over to ex- 
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aiiMe into the itate of the comdry, as wdl as 
to aseertaiD wbdiier certain allegations of the 
Duke of Atbol were well or ilUfonnded. In the 
course of their inquiry^ they discovered that the 
oostom-Jiouse departmeat was in a Mate ofeiUire 
disorgcanisation; their memorial on this subject 
states, that the system of management is ilU 
digested, incompl^ie, and unfit, of which, 
amongst others, they adduce the following proo£i. 
That persons, whoUy ignorant of the duties and 
practices of their several departments, are ap- 
pottited to stations of the first importance, with* 
eat any previous instmction or preparation. 

That even the obvious precaution of fumish* 
ing them with written or printed rules for 
their government had been neglected, nor was 
any sovce pointed out whence information could 
be derived, w any security given or required, 
for the due performance of the duties of the 
office, or the proper application of the trust re» 
posed in them; no inquiry was ever instituted as 
to cfaaraeter, so as to exclude those who had 
been formerly in the practice of the illicit trade, 
nor was there any check or controul among the 
dUferent officers, by which error or misconduct 
might be discovered or punished. 

It was also, at that time, the practice to be- 
stow various offices (not easily combined) on one 
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person. The receiver^general, though an officer 
of the highest authority, had nevet been in the 
island from the time he took the oaths, when he 
remained a few days, leaving the whole execu- 
tion of the duties to a deputy, who was, as he 
acknowledged, completely without any instruc- 
tions to define the objects, nature, and extent of 
his office; his practice was to receive the duties, 
and transmit them through the agency of a 
lawyer in Xiondon to his principal, and he did 
not actually know where this last resided, or how 
he might make application to him directly; nay, 
that he had even at different times required di- 
rections in his proceedings through the agent, 
but had received neither instructions or answer. 

Various other instances of neglect, equally 
striking with these, are pointed out, and strongly 
reprobated in the Report, and as it appears with 
the fullest effect, for very soon after the whole 
system was revised and altered, most of the ex- 
isting officers displaced or otherways provided 
for, and the present establishment arranged to 
the entire extirpation of the illicit trade in the 
island. The office of receiver-general was given 
to the collector of customs at Douglas, and the 
whole revenue of the island placed under his 
superintendence and controul. 

This extensive power, which he has now held 
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many years, is universally allowed to be exercised ^ . 

VFith the strictest integrity as well as moderation, 
and the gentleman who holds it, though closely 
connected with the house of Athol, is pro- 
nounced, by the unanimous concurrence of all 
parties, to be eminently qualified by principle, 
knowledge, and prudence for the station he oc- 
cupies. No stronger proof of the excellence of 
the plans now adhered to can be adduced, than 
the improved state of the revenue ; according to 
the report before quoted, the amount of custom 
dues in 1790, was £3006. Ss. lid. the expen- 
diture same year £3272. 2s. 2d,; whereas, in 1792, 
Mr. Pitt stated in the House of Commons, that 
the revenue of the island had arisen to the gross 
sum of £12,000. per annum! at which time a 
farther compensation of one-fourth of this amount 
was granted to the Duke of Athol, and his heirs 
for ever. 

The public services, for which internal taxes, 
continual or occasional, are levied, are of four 
sorts. Building or repairing of churches, build- 
ing of bridges, making and keeping high roads i^ 
in order, and the maintenance of the clergy. In f 
respect to churches each parish is obliged to 
bear its own burthen, not however to the extent 
of building, without a special act of Tynwald ; ^ 
but for repairs, the parishioners are convened by ' 

u 
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the churchwardeiis^ and the mosney required le^* 
vied upon the lahabitaute in proportioa to their 
reDtal. 

The same node is^ observed for building or vt* 
pairing bridges. The high road fund is derived 
from a tax upon, every retailer of ale or spirits; 
a fttttall rate upodi lands and houses, leaving an 
opiion to pay i» money or service; a tax upon 
dogs; and all fines incurred for public offences 
or cotttempt of court; by these means collecting 
a sott of about £ 1000. per annum, is obtained 
far making and repairing the roade. 

The clergy derive their income in. part from 
tlie tithes, which are divided into three portions, 
orie belonging to the lord, one to the bishop, and 
tlie other to the parochial minister : the iacum* 
bents have also a glebe^ and a royal bounty of 
£ lOO. per annum^ to divide amongst the poorest, 
which was obtained by Bishop Barrow in the 
reign of Charles IL ; one-third of his share of the 
impropriations was purchased by the same worthy 
prelate from the lord proprietor, by collections 
made through his interference which were settled 
to increase the revenues of the church, and fw 
the establishment of a free school at €afitle^ 
town. 

The tithes are divided into great aodi small ; 
these are sometimes taken in kind, but moie fee- 
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quently commutecly and hitherto upon very easy 
terms. There was formerly a tithe upon all 
fresh fishy upon ale brewed, and also a tithe of 
two-pence annually upon every man engaged iti 
any occupation, though he only exercised his 
calling three times in the year. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Tlie Laws — House of Keys — Cit;t7 Officers, Ju- 
rieSf !fc. 

Xke laws of the Isle of Man are, at this time^ 
a constant subject of insular dispute; by one 
[mrty, they are represented as a mass of folly 
and corruption ; by the other, as models of the 
most perfect jurisprudence. The truth, proba- 
bly, in this, as in other speculative cases, lies in 
a medium between the two opinions. 

From the time of the revestment, the legisla- 
tion being protected by that act from all foreign 
interference, few corrections or alterations have 
taken place. The ruling powers, divided by in- 
ternal and personal contention, have suffered the 
public good to lie dormant. It was enough to 
iDsure opposition. That a proposal of amend- 
ment originated on the other side, and the rival 
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powers were too equally balanced to afford a 
triumpli to either. Even in the boasted constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, the watchful eye of legisla- 
tive wisdom is ever open to discern and correct 
mistakes or encroachments : how, then, can it 
be supposed that a code, springing out of feudal 
customs and an arbitrary government, should re- 
quire neither amelioration or improvement in the 
long interval of sixty years ; for, if nothinjg else 
demanded inquiry in all that time, still the persons 
employed in the exercise of power, should have 
been subjected to some inquiry as to their pro- 
ceedings, and if not the principle, at least the prac- 
tice, of the legislature demanded investigation* 

For a small population thinly scattered over 
the island, without manufactories or commerce^ 
few laws were requisite, and the memory mij^ht 
be supposed fully competent to record all that 
was absolutely necessary. 

Except the natives, none haJ any interest or 
concern in them. In such a community, whose 
time was wholly occupied in the provision of 
mere necessaries, franJ, force, or avarice, had no 
latitude for disturbing the peace of society ; and 
the trifling differences which sprung up, were 
wilUngly referred to the deemster, and settled by 
the traditionary laws, or, perhaps, more fre^ 
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queady by his siq^reme will and |>leamre9 with- 
out refereace to precedentu ^f my mtL 

80 little form was used in tlieae appeals, thaitp 
according to the 8totirte4>eok5 liie deamster'B 
fireseace alone^ whether in tibe field or houses 
walking or ridings constituted a court, and the 
plaintiff oieetiag Us opponenti when this office^ 
wa^ in view, night -drag bim vi et wwm to aa 
instant tribunal, and, setting his foot upon hii 
enemy's, there hold him till the cause of 4)iiamel 
was decided. In such a proceedings depending 
more on strength of body or lungs^ than on ^(aes- 
tiaiis of right and wrongs there was certainiy 
more brevity than dignity \ but one thing seeins 
to have been well estaihlished, and that was, the 
itifallibiliity of the jtHlgment, which could come 
to iuch post-haste decisions, and give them the 
respectable name of laws. 

The office of deemster is of much greater aB- 
tiqmty than the <mgHi of the iMMise of Iceys, and 
I conclude, was dmved from that of the chief 
druid, who, in the eailiest tisies, and in all conn*- 
tries, where tiiis sect floarished, c<mibined Ihe 
rank of priest and magirtrate. But the coundl 
of wise men is also of druidical institution, they 
were formerly called taxi om^ from the Cdtic 
word Todr^rixM^, which, according to Dr. Camp^ 
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Ml, impKes drmdistiiy ^r •elders and senators. 
In. more modern timtn, (his assemMy has taken 
fhe nMne of the Keys^ which last tenn^ Bishop 
Wflson ascribes to their knowledge of ihe juris- 
prudence of 1^ country, and their unlocking 
the difficolties thereof at f^ir (deasure* 

The numbers of this council were not alway0j|| 
twenty-fontf they have been referred to as a le- 
gislative power when only twdve : in one of the 
old statutes I find it also recorded, that their ex^ 
istence was wholly at the will of the tord, with^ 
omt whose consent^ none are to he. This deci- 
sion, which is stated to have been from the 
ddemsters, in answer to a question of Sir John 
Stanley second lord of Man, was exceedingly 
ill received, and though it was recorded in the 
statute-book, and couseqnently left there fcfr law, 
was yet virtually rescinded almost as soon as 
UMtfie* The original form of election is nowhere 
mentioned, but immediately after the above de- 
claration, such was the ferment it excited, that 
it was thought prudent on the part of the deputy- 
governor Byron, to grant the people a share in 
the dection. Accordingly, in 1422, he sent out 
his precept to the six sheadings, directing them 
severally to elect six men, out of which six, he 
chose four to represent their respective districts, 
and these made up the twenty-four keys, by 
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quently by his fiiqprane will and |>le8mre9 with- 
out refereace to precedente ^f aay wit. 

So little form was used in these appeals, tibat, 
according to the statiiri;e4>eok, liie deeuster'B 
presence alone^ whether m tibe field or houses 
walking w ridiog, constituted a court, and the 
plaintiff oieetia^ his opponenti when this office^ 
was in view, night -dra^ hiw vt ef armis to aa 
iosUiaat tribunal, and, setting his foot upon his 
enemy^s, there hold him till the cause of <)ttariiel 
was decided. In such a proceedings depending 
more on strength of biMly or lungs, than on ^»es- 
tions of dgfat and wrong, there was certainly 
more brevity than dignity ; bat one thing seenu 
to have been well estaihlished, and that was, the 
infallilHlitjr lof the jtHlgment, which could come 
to fitich post-haste decisions, and give them the 
respectable name of laws. 

The office of deemster is of much greater an- 
tkjiiity than thearigki of the iMMise of Iceys, and 
I conclude, was dmved from that of the chief 
druid, who, in the eailiest times, and in all comi*- 
tries, where this sect flovished, o<mibined Ihe 
rank of priest and magirtraie. But the connieil 
of wise men is also of druidical institution, they 
were formerly calied iaxi axt^ from the Celtic 
word TW^rixM^, which, aaoordiii^ to Dr. Camp- 
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Ml, implies drnidisiiiy «r elders and seoators. 
In. more modern times, this MsemMy has taken 
the nMne of the Keys^ which kst tefm» Bishop 
Wilson ascribes to their knowledge of ihe juris- 
prudence of 1^ country, nnd their nnlocking 
the difficulties thereof at their [deaBure. 

The numbers of this council were not always* 
twenty-fouft they have been referred to as a le- 
gislative power when only twelve : in one of the 
old statutes I find it also recorded, that their ex- 
istence was wholly at the wiU of the lord, wUh- 
0Ut whose consent^ none are to he. This deci- 
sion, which is stated to have been from the 
deemsters, in answer to a question of Sir John 
Stanley second lord of Man, was exceedingly 
iU received, and though it was recorded in the 
statute-book, and consequently left there (br law, 
was yet virtually rescinded almost as soon an 
UMtfie. The original form of election is nowhei-e 
mentioned, but immediately after the above de- 
claration, such was the ferment it eicifeed, that 
it was thought prudent on the part of the deputy- 
governor Byron, to grant the people a share in 
^e dection. Accordingly, in 1422, he sent out 
his precept to the six sheadings, directing ttiem 
severally to elect six men, out of which six, lie 
chose four to represent their respective dititriets, 
and these made up the twenty-four keys^ by 
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i^phose advice and concurrence at that time, seve- 
ral laws and regulations were made. 

Why this mode of election has not been pre- 
served, or how the people have lost a right so 
invaluable as that of choosing their own repre- 
sentatives, is not explained ; custom has, how- 
^ever, completely abrogated this privilege, and 
the practice now established is, that when a va- 
cancy happens, the remaining membei'* elect two 
persons, one of whom receives the approbation 
of the governor, and thenceforward retains his 
seat for life, unless he vacates by voluntary re- 
signation, accepting a place in council, or is ex- 
pelled by the vote of the majority for sonie high 
crime or misdemeanor. What mode would be 
adapted, if the governor disapproved of both the 
nominations, is not settled, nor, I believe, has 
the case ever occurred. The keys cannot as- 
semble without a summons from the governor, 
and his mandate dissolves the sitting without de- 
lay or demur. This body, when collected, with 
the lord proprietor, his deputy, and council, con- 
stitute a Tynwald court, whose accordance is 
absolutely essential to every legislative act ; but 
since the revesting of the island in the crown of 
Great Britain, before it can obtain the force of a 
law, every decree must be confirmed by his Ma- 
jesty, aDd ultimately proclaimed iu the English 
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and Manx languages before the people at the 
Tynwald hill. 

In the separate meetings of the keys, the num- 
ber of thirteen is required to form a house. They 
elect their own speaker, who holds his office for 
life, and they decide by a majority. The quali- 
fications of a member are to be of full age, that , 
is, twenty-one years, and to possess landed pro« 
perty in the island. Non-residence, or even be- 
ing a foreigner, are no impediments to election. 
Their privileges were of more value in the feudal 
times than at present ; they being exempt from 
all duties and services to the lord, and free to kill 
game in any part of the country. To charge a 
key with misconduct in the performance of his 
duty, subjects the offender to a penalty, and 
loss of ears. This body have always possessed 
the confidence of the people, and though self- 
elected, seem never to have abused their power. 
The office is attended with much trouble and no 
emolument ; but it is every day rising in consi- 
deration, and though, formerly, little respect at- 
tended the individuals, at this time, a member of 
the keys in the Isle of Man, is regarded by his 
compatriots as a representative of the Commons 
. is in Great Britain. This increase of consequence 
takes date since the revestment, and is chiefly 
founded on the systematic opposition shewn by 
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this houfle to every act or prc^sition of the Dake 
of Atholy by which they soothe and aagment the 
arersioQ of the people to that nobleman, and 
keep alive, often without a shadow of reason, the 
SQspicicm entertained of his motives and designs. 

A late writer has observed, ** that were the 
keys onee oorrupt, they aKist continue so for 
ever, the very nature of their oonstituticm being 
such, diat it could never be purified :** but, with 
submtssioo to this author, I think differently; 
corruption in a small legislative body like the 
one in question, would carry its remedy with it, 
a few acts of opprestnon in the improved state of 
Manx population, would awaken them to an in-^ 
quiry into their rights, and it is more than pro- 
bable, would restore the originfid form of demo- 
cratic election. 

The chief civil officers are the governor, and 
lieutenant^vernor, one of them being ckaacel- 
lor eK officio ; the two doemsters, or judges, one 
presiding in Uie southern, the other in the north- 
ern division (these must necessarily be natives) i 
the water-bailiff, the high bailifls, one in eadh 
town ; the coroners, who are six in niunb^, and 
preside separately over the six sheadings or dis- 
tricts, into which the island is divided, each hav« 
ing under him a deputy-coroner, or lockman. 

The council consists df the following persons : 
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the btsliop, the receivers-geBerml, the water-bai- 
liff^ attorney-general, deik of the rdk, and the 
archdeacon* 

Ail the la«ds of Man fonuerly belonged to 
the lord, and the occuq^iers could neither sell nor 
alienate withont his consent; they were termed 
the lord's tenants, and were subject to the ,pay- 
ment of a fiae or rental, which was fixed by the 
setting quest from year to year. This system 
had been somewhat relaxed, and the holders 
came to be regarded as customary tenants, and 
some of the estates to descend ftxNn father to 
hetr for a time, which had given an idea of in- 
diyidaal property. Bat, ia 1643, we find an 
attempt was made by James, Eari of Derby, to 
seize b& die temiDes into his own hands, and to 
effect this, he offisred, on a quiet surrender, that 
he would make a grant to each individuai of a 
lease for three lives, or twenty-oue years. This 
proceeding gave rise to a warm contest, but die 
dispute remained unsettled till 1703, when it was 
finally arranged by the interfereace of Bishop 
WilsoD^ and the strenuous represeatations of the 
keys. At this time (in 1703), oonunissionen 
were appointed, by whom the lord's dues were 
iaeontrnvertiUy fixed, and the inheritance of 
their property assured to the peo^e, on the pay* 
ment of the rente aad fines so settled. In 1777, 
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another act was passed by Lord Derby, confirm- 
ing the first act of settlement, by which, estates 
on the death of the owner were declared to be 
the right of the .eldest son, or if no son, of the 
eldest daughter. A man cannot devise an estate 
of inheritance otherwise than in the direct line, 
but purchased property he may dispose of by 
will. If he dies intestate, the whole falls to his 
heirs at law, saving the widow's right, which is 
half the real and personal estate of her husband, 
whether he make a will or not. Of the entailed 
estate, the widow only enjoys her share for life, 
which afterwards reverts, to the heir; but of per- 
sonal property, she has power to devise one half 
by will amongst any of her children, even those 
of a former marriage, and in the life-time of her 
husband, and these children can claim their re- 
spective shares on the death of either parent, as 
soon as the said children attain the age of four- 
teen years. 

The whole island was formerly divided into 
six hundred quarter lands, but at jn'esent the 
number is seven hundred and fifiiy-nine; all other 
estates appear to be allotments out of, or en- 
croachments upon these. All wrecks belong to 
the lord, if not claimed within a year and a day. 
Mines also are his by his prerogative. Game 
belongs exclusively to the lord, and the laws 
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were formerly very severe against encroachers, 
but these have now become nearly obsolete. 

Besides the trial by jury in common law and 
criminal cases, there are various juries impan- 
nelled on other occasions. In cases of loss, tres- 
pass, or robbery, previous to any other proceed- 
ings, juries of inquiry must be summoned, who 
have power to examine all parties, who may, by 
possibility, have knowledge of the facts to be 
inquired into ; they may even tender the oath to 
the suspected person, and their refusal to accept 
this purgation is considered as presumptive proof 
of guilt. Upon the verdict of this first jury, 
subsequent process is founded. 

Fodder juries are also a very curious institu- 
tion. If any person gives notice to the coroner 
that a gentleman, farmer, or cottager, has a larger 
stock of cattle than his apparent means can sup- 
port, he is obliged to summon four men of the 
same parish, three of whom must be farmers, 
who are to make inspection what grass or fodder 
the said persons have provided for their cattle, 
as well in summer, as in winter, and to make a 
true report in writing to the next court, and if 
it should appear that such provision is not suffi- 
cient for the cattle, an order is granted to the 
coroner to sell off so much of the stock as ex- 
ceeds the quantum of provender, and to deliver 
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the price to the owner. The law eTCB enyoitis 
the said juries to take special care that the iieed-^ 
fill fodder is actually in present pofisession, and 
by no meana to admit the erasive excwe of a 
dependence lor sapply upon othen. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The various Courts of ham) and Proceedings 
in them* 

7he courts, besides the Hoase of Keys, are the 
Court of Chancery, the Court of general Cktoi 
Delivery, the Cbart of Exchequer, the common 
Law Court, the two Deemsters^ Courts, the 
Covrt of Admiralty, and the courts of the High 
"BwOHSb, at the four towns ; but the courts posses- 
sing appellatiTe jurisdiction, are the twenty-four 
Keys, the Staff of Oovenmient, and lastly, the 
King in ConneiK 

For the more convenient administration of 
justice, the island is divided into two districts, 
with a deemster or judjge for each : but the other 
courts are usually held at Castle Rushen, ex- 
cept the common law courts. These districts 
are subdivided into six sheadings, over each of 
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which a governor or coroner is appointed, with 
very extensive powers. 

By the act of revestment all the insular 
courts remained untouched, except that the 
lord's judicial power was transferred to the 
king of England. In all the proceedings the 
parties are at liberty to plead their own cause, 
and this practice universally prevailed till of 
late years, when a bench of advocates have 
been formed, who are now generally employed 
in all matters of importance. 

The court of chancery, in which the governor 
presides as chancellor, assisted by the two deem- 
sters, the clerk of the rolls, and water-bailiff, takes 
cognizance of all causes both of law and equity, 
and has power to judge without the intervention 
of a jury. For the purpose of prosecuting a suit 
on the law side of this court, a common action 
is entered at the rolls office, when the defendant 
must be charged by the coroner three days be- 
fore the sitting, which is usually held the first 
Thursday in every month. Should the person 
summoned neglect to appear, the same course is 
ibllowed at three successive courts, and at the 
fourth the cause is heard and determined on the 
oath of the complainant. — Under an affidavit of 
debt, a native who can be proved to intend 
leaving the island, or a stranger without such 
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proof, may be imprisoned for the sum sworn to, 
however small, and his effects instantly arrested 
and held over by the constable to answer the 
demand and costs; after the decree these ef- 
fects, according to law, whether much or little, 
are to be sold by public auction, and first pay- 
ing one year's rent, together with the servants 
wages if due, the residue is applied to discharge 
the debt, and the surplus may be restored to the 
debtor. If the sum arising from the sale is not 
equal to these claims, it is nevertheless applied 
to their liquidation as far as it will go, and the 
person is still retained in prison for the defi- 
ciency, unless he be a native, who can only be 
coerced to the extent of his effects. On this 
subject, we shall reserve our remarks for the 
present. 

The court of general gaol delivery is one of 
peculiar importance, at which all the constituted 
authorities assist. For the trial of any crime, 
which by the law of the land is deemed capital, 
the proceedings are remarkable for the huma- 
nity with which they are conducted towards the 
offender, who, contrary to the practice in Eng- 
land, is allowed council on his behalf; the con- 
stitution enjoins that four good men out of each 
parish shall be summoned, amounting in num- 
1>er to sixty-eight, from these a jury of twelve 

X 
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are impamielled: the accused havingva privilege 
to challenge fifty-four : the prosecution is con- 
ducted by the attorney-general^ and when the 
pleadings are ended, and the jury have agreed 
on their verdict, a very curious ceremony ^isuea. 
The deemster demands of the foreman, if he 
that ministers at the altar may continue to sst? 
If the reply be in the negative, it is understood 
to be the forerunner of a sentence of death, and 
the bishop with his clergy immediately retire; 
after conviction, the senior de^nster passes 
judgment, but the execution cannot take place 
until his Majesty's pleasure be known. Lesser 
penalties may be inflicted on the authority of 
the governor. It is remarkable^ and either be* 
speaks great morality in ike people, or great 
laxity in the administration of the laws, that 
since the revetment in 1765, only two capital 
eonvidtions have taken place in the island. 

The court of common law is in part like that 
of chancery, tiie same judges preside, but in thift 
the causes are decided by a jtEHry. To this court 
also the trespass juries, and juries of inqu^st^ 
make their return. It is held once in tiiree 
months, altanately in each of the two districts^ 
latorthern and southern ; from this court appeal 
ties to the keys. 

The court of exchequer has superintendent 
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authority in all cases of revenue, as also for 
the recovery of fines and forfeitures to the crown, 
and matters relative to customs and excise ; it 
also determines the rights of tithes, which, pre- 
vious to the act of 1777, had been cognizable 
only in the ecclesiastical court. 

The deemster's court is the most popular and 
the one naost frequently resorted to, being held 
every week. The judge in diis court, by bis 
sole auUiority, determines in cases of trespass, 
slander, assault, battery, debts, and contracts, 
but there lies an appeal from his judgment to 
the staff of government. The plaintiff, who 
seeks redress before the deemster, must apply to 
that judge for a summons, which being served 
on the defendant by die coroner, if the party 
so charged, or any of the witnesses, neglect to 
appear at the ensuing court, they incur a pre* 
sentment for contempt, and are liable to be 
brougbt up by a constable at the next sitting, 
or in case of repeated evasion, they may be im- 
prisoned till the cause is beard. Formerly the 
deemster's summons, which was then, and still 
is called a token, consisted only of a piece of 
blue slate, on which two letters of his name were 
engraven, or more properly speaking, scratched 
with any rude instrument that offered, and 

x2 
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to falsify this token, the law declared to be 
penaL 

When the parties appear in court the deem- 
ster hears the pleadings on both sides, and as 
small matters are seldom conducted by an advo- 
cate, it often happens that decorum is altogether 
forgotten in the heat of contention, and a spec- 
tator, unacquainted with the practice of these 
courts, would incline to think he was in a market, 
where the contending parties were disputing 
about their commodities before an umpire, rather 
than in a court of justice, and in the presence of 
a supreme judge. 

After a hearing, the deemster gives judgment 
in writing, which is delivered to the coroner, 
who puts it in . force. In actions of battery the 
law is very curious. A person striking or wound- 
ing another is liable to a fine of ten shillings, 
besides charges of cure; but he who provokes 
such blows by abusive language, " causing, or 
that might cause, such battery or wounding,*' in- 
curs a penalty of thirteen shillings and fourpence^ 
besides sufiering imprisonment.* 

The water bailiff, or judge of the court of ad- 



* This penalty is now increased. — See Penal Code,in tbe 
Appendix, 8. 
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miralty, has ever been regarded as an officer of 
great importance; be is one of the council, and 
takes cognizance of all maritime concerns and 
offences committed within three leagues of the 
shore. 

The high baili& in the several towns are of 
modem institution, they are a kind of police 
officers, being conservators of the peace, and 
have' jurisdiction in matters of debt under forty 
shillings. These hold their office during the go- 
vernor's pleasure. 

The coroners have a power in many respects 
analogous to English sheriffs; the power of each 
expires with the year, but during its existence is 
very extensive; he is a ministerial as well as a 
peace officer, and also takes inquests, in cases of 
sudden or violent deaths. In his ministerial ca- 
pacity he is to summon juries, and execute pro- 
cess issuing from the different courts, and after 
the legal forms are complied with he has power 
to sell such goods as he has arrested. 

With respect to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
the Bishop of Man, besides his spiritual rank, is 
sole baron of the isle ; he has a seat in the coun- 
cil, the court of chancery, and exchequer. Al- 
ecdesiastical affairs, relative to wills, adminis- 
trations, debts and credits of deceased- persons; 
minors' effects and alimony are heard and deter- 
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mined, either by bis lordship in persoo, or bj his 
vicars-general, who are in the nature of chancel- 
lors to the bishop. 

(The proceedings in the spiritual courts, where, 
not otherwise noticed by the local laws, are re- 
gulated in conformity to those of England; the 
xrchdeaeon is the second spiritual officer in the 
island> icn<] has, in all inferior cases, alternate 
jurisdiction with the bishop; he holds his court 
either in person or by his official: the usual 
appeal, in all matters purely spiritual, lies from 
the insular court to their metropolitan, the arch- 
bishop of York, but in temporal and civil affiiirs 
to the staff of government. 

Marriages may be contracted by banns or 
licence : aliens cannot marry till they have been 
three months resident in the island. Marriage 
is, in fact, considered here as an act of part- 
nership, giving no exclusive right to property. 
A man who marries an heiress, enjoys only one- 
half of her lands during his life; if she dies vrith- 
out children, and he continues unmarried, the 
same law invests the female with equal rights as 
to property of inheritance during her widow- 
hood; but of his acquired possessions, she has 
power even during his life to devise one-half to 
any child of her own, and this will is in force 
immediately on h^ decease. No man or wo- 
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maD^ being married, can sell or lease but by 
mutual consent. If a man marries a second 
wife, having issue by bis first, the second only 
takes one-fourth part of his estate of inheritance, 
not can any will or deed of gift invalidate these 
singular rights^ except by the joint act of both 
parties, yet the husband incurs the same liability 
respecting his virife's debts as in England. 

In the Isle of Man, children arrive at the age 
of majority virhen they have completed their 
fourteenth year, so far as relates to personal 
property, to v?hich they then become entitled, 
and are also liable to debts thenceforward con- 
tracted by them} but must attain the age of 
twenty-one before they can enter in possession of 
landed estatea^ or make any disposition by way 
of sale. 

A marriage contracted between the parties, 
witihin three years of the birth of a child, ren- 
ders such child legitimate, if the character of 
the female is otherwise unimpeached. A woman 
convicted of adultery loses her wife's or widow's 
right, and is entitled only to such alimony as the 
ecclesiastical court thii^ proper to allow. 

Executon may proceed in the ecclesiastical 
court ion the immediate recovery of debts due to 
dec^aatd peMons^ ud ibeif decree having once 
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passed, and the order given out, subjects the de- 
fendant to instant imprisonment, till satisfaction 
is made by payment in fiill ; on the other hand, 
no claim can be enforced against the effects of 
the dead under a year and a day ; or if they had 
any money transactions out of the island, the 
law allows to the heirs or executors the extended 
term of three years for the settlement of the 
whole concerns. 

The mode formerly adopted for making proof 
of a demand for or against the estate of the de- 
funct, was very curious : the person charging or 
denying such debt was obliged to visit the grave 
of the deceased, with two witnesses, and stretch- 
ing himself at length on the same, with an open 
bible on his breast, he there pronounced a solemn 
oath, which, in the absence of other proofs, was 
accepted as positive confirmation or denial of the 
Inatter in dispute; but this process was abolished 
by Bishop Barrow. 

As to the penal laws their defects being admit- 
ted, and the code at this time under the actual 
consideration of the legislature for the express 
purpose of amendment and elucidation, it would 
be uiSeless to enlarge on their present state ; and 
it is to be hoped, when the promised alterations 
do take place^ a stricter police will be establish- 
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cd, and the impunity now afforded to crimes, for 
want of definition in the existing power, will no 
lonorer remain a just subject of complaint.* 

There is one particular, which seems to have 
escaped observation, and yet calls imperiously 
for attention, which is, the manner of conduct- 
ing coroner's inquests, in cases of sudden deaths, 
and the sloyenly style in which they proceed 
when summoned. 

To prove that this charge is not unfounded, I 
shall select two anecdotes from the number that 
have fallen under my observation. In one case, 
the captain of a Norwegian vessel, after receiv- 
ing a considerable sum of money, was found 
dead without any previous iiliiess ! the cause as- 
signed was intoxication, but attended by cir- 
cumstances so suspicious as at any rate to demand 
a strict investigation; great part of his money 
had disappeared, and the body immediately after 
death turned eptirely black, and exhibited many 
symptoms inducing a belief that poison had been 
administered; on this matter no inquiry took 
place, or if any, certainly not with the assistance 
of any medical man. The other affair was yet 
more extraordinary. A man wholly unknown 



* For the new Penal Statutes, see Appendix, 8. 
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being found in the river apparently drowned^ an 
inquest was taken, and the verdict to this elBfect 
being given, he was consigned to the care of the 
undertaker, when, behold, on stripping the body, 
it appeared that his throat had been cut, and the 
neckcloth replaced, all which, with perfect sang- 
froid, the foreman of the jury declared, he had 
no doubt the deceased had done himself, so that 
there was no need to revise the former decision^ 
on account of these new circumstances ! 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Comments on the State of the Laws, with wme 
Cases adduced in Proof of the Assertion that 
they require Amelioration. 

I AM aware^ that the contents of this chapter 
will be so entirely local, that it will afford little 
to amuse, or interest, the general reader; but 
as the facts I mean to state have recently occur- 
red,, and the ill consequences attending the 
abuses of the laws which I am about to point 
out, are felt or acknowledged by all, (yet without 
the smallest attempt being made to redress those 
grievances and oppressions), I think it my duty, 
as an impartial historian, to hold them up to 
public view, in the belief which I entertain, that 
this negligence of fundamental principles has, 
perhaps, originated in the want of a fair state- 
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menty or it may be in the very nature of the so- 
ciety, as it Was constituted previous to the non- 
protection act. ) 

I am ever ready to admit, that whilst impu- 
nity from foreign claims existed, the frequent 
resort of unprincipled and e^sctravagant persons 
demanded an extraordinary degree of coercion 
in the debtor and creditor laws of the island, to 
protect the natives from encroachment and in- 
jury j and that it was under these circumstances 
equal justice to grant immunities to one class, 
and hold up severe penalties against the other ; 
but now that this protection is done away, and that 
both the trade and agriculture of the island loudly 
demand an increased population to revive their 
drooping vigour, it must be an obvious policy to 
grant equal privileges to the settler and the 
native. None are likely to visit this place in fu- 
ture but persons of modejrate fortunes, and con- 
sequently of habits consonant to their property. 
If such are to be exposed to the harassing e£fects 
of the laws, as they now stand, a very short trial 
would suffice to make them seek a retreat else- 
where; to illustrate my assertion, I need only 
adduce a few instances, which are recent and 
too well known in the island to be contro- 
verted. 
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And first, in matters of debtor and creditor, 
the Manx laws, with regard to a native, pro- 
hibit personal imprisonment, but with great 
justice, subject the whole property of the 
debtor to the claims of his creditor; this ex- 
emption from personal suffering has certainly, 
in some cases, been diverted to purposes of 
fraud. The native has been known to make 
false assigfnments, or to turn his effects into 
cash, and then, under cover of the law, to 
set his creditors at defiance; 1>ut as no hu- 
man institutions are perfect, the impossibility 
of entirely guarding against the ingenuity of 
knavery, can never be brought forward to 
abrogate a principle, which the enlarged views 
of society causes at this time to be adopted 
into the jurisprudence of nearly all trading 
countries, and it is probable, a modification 
of the bankrupt laws of England would be 
the best defence against the frauds complained 
of; but this it is not my concern to determine, 
all I have to do is to point out the errors that 
exist, and leave the legislature in its wisdom to 
correct them* 

With regard to strangers, as our fellow sub^ 
jects from Great Britain and Ireland are insi- 
diously termed, the case is wholly difibrent ; ac- 
tions on a simple affadavit of debt, subjects the 
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person to incarcerationi and the effeMs to se- 
questration ; and that, not merely to the 'value 
demanded^ but the law a« it now stands, au- 
thorizes the constable to take possession of nUl 
the property of the person arrested, to hold it 
till the question of right is decided, and then to 
sell, not to the amount of the debt only, but the 
words of the statute are, ** that he is to sell the 
whole efliects, and first paying a year's rent if 
due, and the servants' wages for the same time, 
then to satisfy the creditor with all costs and 
charges, and afterwards to deliver the overplus 
to the right owner." No words can be requi- 
site to point out the injustice of such a system, 
by which on a disputed account, a p^'son might 
be thrown into prison, his trade ruined, his ef- 
fects wasted, and his family starved, whilst the 
inatter was under discussion, and which, accord- 
ing to law, cannot be decided under four months; 
and if on the issue, the creditor only succeeds 
in establishing a small part of his demand be- 
fore the sufferer can be released, he must wait 
the sale of property, ruined, perhaps, by mis- 
management, or it is not unlikely remain for life 
in prison, on a deficiency created by the mea- 
sures adopted against him. Another strong fea- 
ture appears in the principle on which bail is 
conducted. The law obliges the stranger who 
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wishes to contest an unjust demand, to give 
Manx bail ; and, as if this was not throwing 
sufficient difficulty in the way/ it also proTides, 
that such bail becomes to all intents and piir« 
poses liable for so much of the debt as, on inves- 
tigation, shall be found due to the claimant, from 
which liability he is not exonerated, as in Eng- 
land, by the surrender of the debtor to gaol. 

But as facts speak more forcibly than argu- 
ments, I shall adduce some recent occurences 
in illustration of my statement. In one case an 
English farmer having given offence to a native 
with whom he had been in habits of strict inti- 
macy, he was arrested without any previous no- 
tice, or even the formality of demanding a set- 
tlement. The demand on which the action was 
grounded, originated in a running accomit be- 
tween the parties, and the real balance due wa» 
in reality a mere trifle. The action, however, 
was taken out for the ftiU sum that appeared on 
the books of the plaintiff; and as he was a man 
of extensive connexions, and the other a stranger, 
BO one chose to offend the native by becoming 
bail, and consequently the farmer, who was 
also an inn-keeper, was hurried to prison, his 
farm work stopped, his house shut up, and all 
his affairs thrown into confusion, a$ indeed was 
the design of the plaintiff, whose object was to 
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harass and, if possible, ruin his adversary ; 
and although after six months incarceration, he 
was released upon bail, and that finally a judg* 
ment was given, reducing the demand of his 
adversary more Ihan two thirds, yet was this 
tardy and insufficient act of justice a very poor 
recompence to a man, who returned, to find his 
farm unseeded, his stock and crops wasted, his 
trade fallen into other hands, and his whole af- 
fairs in a state of irretrievable ruin, though at 
the moment of his arrest, all had been prospe- 
rous and easy. Can it be wondered at, that his 
spirits sunk under the afiBliction, and in a short 
time he fell a victim to the malice of his perse- 
cutor. 

Another, and somewhat similar instance, oc- 
curred in the town of Douglas, only that in this 
case the misfortune resulted purely from the 
state of the laws, without premeditation or de- 
sign. A petty brewer was arrested and impri- 
soned for a demand of £140, by the adminis- 
trators of a deceased merchant, who founded 
their charge, as they themselves acknowledged, 
simply on a conjecture that a quantity of barley, 
of which no account was to be found in the books 
of the deceased, must have been sold by him to 
this brewer, becatise they were known to have 
dealings together, and becaiise the said brewer 
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was believed to be of a character likely to take 
advantage of any neglect or omission on the part 
of the merchant, in order to evade payment. On no 
better g^ounds than these, this action was maintain- 
ed through four months, during which the man 
lay in prison, his wife and child were reduced to 
absolute want ! his stock of beer entirely spoil- 
ed! and his trade, depending wholly on his per- 
sonal exertions, completely annihilated. At the 
end of that time it turned out, that the only 
claim which could be proved against him was 
for £3. And the only justification attempted 
to be set up in extenuation of proceedings so 
harsh and oppressive, was founded on the pre- 
vious character of the sufferer: An apology 
which can never be admitted as sufficient, since 
it is obvious, that what was done in this case 
might just as well occur again to any other per- 
son, at the pleasure of a vindictive creditor, or 
indeed of no creditor at all ; and assuredly 
to sequester effects upon a doubtful point, to 
deprive a fatnily of support, and subject pro- 
perty to arbitrary removal and injury, as well 
as to detain the body of the debtor, is utterly 
inconsistent with all the principles of justice ! 
But that such, notwithstanding, is the law of the 
land, I have the authority of one of the highest 
legal officers to assert. A questiop having been 
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sabmitted to himv m the case of a pereoti incftr- 
eerated for a debt of tieo iKQtidtred pocuids, (the 
debtor having (effects oH the island iti farm 
proditce Ittid stock to at lea^f the vahie of 
^£1200,) whether his fkmily iliight subtract so 
much from the biilk^f grain and other articles 
^s would sop{>oil them till the mattlsr came to 
a decisiOh ? The answer to which was a positive 
and unqualified negative. With a declaratioD^ 
that pending the question nothing must be touch- 
ed, the whole being virtually under arrest, and 
subjected to the demand. 

Unreasonsible as tb<gse proceedings may ap- 
pear, they are yet exceeded by the existing law, 
or^ perheips, 1 should speak more accurately if 
I was to say, the existing practice, between lanct- 
lord and tensint : to which, however, both na- 
tives arid strangers are equally liable* A land- 
lord immediately, on payment of one year'« rent, 
or within fourteen days after it becomes due, 
can arihest the property on the premises for the 
ensuing year. This is done by the coronei: for 
that sheading, who tak^s a jury of four persons 
to value the effects ; and as the law providies, 
that if such effects when sold do not r^ize the 
Tatuation, the said jury are compellable to pay 
for them at the prices affixed, it may therefore 
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eanly hfi iioiigined, they will take good care 
to jQiake . ample allowance for coutingetioiea. 
If th^ property arrested is growiog com, or hay 
giraas, the farmer is restrained even from cutting 
or carrying it, at the harvest all he has a 
right to do is to give notice to the proper offi- 
cer, who is enjoined to use due diligence to pro- 
tect the grain. Few farmers, however, toidd he 
very easy under the exertion of this second hand 
aUgencel Meantime an attempt to sell any 
|Wi[t of the property, or in any way to alter the 
^tfite of what is so arrested, (though it shall be 
proved to be with:the intention of applying the 
proceeds to pay the rent,) subjects the tenant to 
imprisonment, from which he can only be re- 
leased on giving bail to dauMe the amount of the 
torrent retit. To dwell longer on this would be 
absurd ; the bare statement is fully sufficient, 
Jborne out as it is by a recent case well known 
in the island, ai;Hl which I have no doubt will 
awaken attention, and may probably procure re- 
dress. 

Perhaps no maxim can be more true than that 
to comprehend an evil in its full extent, we must 
he in some way exposed to its operation or in- 
.fluence : for on no other ground can we account 
;for the jealojQsy evinced by the Manx legistature 
in guarding the personal liberties and privileges 
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of Datives, and the complete indifference exhi^ 
bited by that body on the same subject as refer- 
ring to strangers. To such a pitch, indeed, 
has this coercive spirit been carried, that an in- 
solvent act, though loudly called for in the 
island, and even recommended by the interfer- 
ence of the House of Commons of England, was 
withheld and opposed in all its stages ; nor, I 
believe, would it ever have been granted, had 
not a very plain intimation been given, that if 
such a measure for the relief of the unfortuoate 
did not originate with the insular government, 
the British parliament would exert their own 
authority in the cause of humanity. In conse- 
quence of this hint, and its being warmly sup- 
ported in the house of keys by Mr. Curwen, 
then member for Carlisle, and also one of the 
keys, who declared, if it failed there he would 
move it in his place in England, the act at last 
did pass, by which a prisoner, after an impri- 
sonment of one year, might be released on the 
usual conditions of a complete surrender of ef- 
fects ; but the term of this act being limited to 
two years, is now nearly expired. It is remarka- 
ble that by the Manx laws, a debtor has an al- 
lowance of only 3s. per week from his creditor, 
on delivering up his whole effects, or I should 
rather say, after his property has been taken 
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from him ; which allowance is eventually to be 
added to the original debt. Whereas a person 
confined under a criminal charge, receives Is. 
per diem during his imprisonment, and retains 
his effects; so that it should seem in the eyes of 
this legislature, the crime of poverty is estimated 
as deserving much more severe punishment than 
is inflicted on breaches of the law ; nu>re espe- 
cially as it is a rare thing to see the heaviest of- 
fences visited with any other penalty, except 
a temporary incarceration. Even in a case of 
murder, and that pretty well proved, the verdict 
returned being manslaughter, the criminal es- 
caped with only three weeks confinement,* where- 
as I have known a debtor languish in Castle 
Rushen eight years after he had relinquished the 
last remnant of his property. 



* I allude to the case of one C^ux, who was lodicted for 
the murder of his wife ; and on whose trial, before the late 
deemster Lace, it appeared, that he had perpetrated this 
crime with so muoh deliberation, as to wait the heating of a 
poker, with which he struck the blows which occasioned her 
death : yet was the verdict such as I have recorded above^ 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Comments on the actual State o/ Society in the 
Island — Characteristics of the Natives — The 
Clergy — Methodists. 

HAirri^G tiow giveh ki full ah atcouht of the 
liistory of the island ks my milteC*ials Will alto#, 
and impartially pointed otlt the local disad^dli- 
tages a stranger may have to encounter, 1 mast 
descend from the character of an historian ; and 
in order to fortn a more accurate ^* ehnrt da pay^,* 
it will foe needfiil to introduce both atiecdt)te anri 
individual character, as fhr iks they may sf^iy^ 
to illustrate the present state of society and man- 
ners, and enable my readers to judge how far I 
am correct in the assertion with which 1 sat out, 
that the island offers a favorable retreat to per- 
sons of small fortune, and moderate habits. 
Having formerly published some letters in a 
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London paper on the same subject and with th^ 
aame viewi that cif making our neighbours oi| 
the opposite coasts better acquainted with th^ 
Isle of Man, I diall not, I trust, be charged 
with plagiarism, if I make a rests^tement of 
liome particulars there laid down. In the minds 
of those who have thought of this place at all^ ^ 
strong prejudice has hitherto existed against it, 
as a mere asylum where debtors might elude the 
claims of thei|r creditors! that the protection 
hitherto granted hj the laws of the island, has 
in many iqst^nces invito the unprinciple4 and 
extravagant to a tepaporary resid^qce, cannot b^ 
denied; but it is equally true, that in v^ripu^ 
cases, it has a^prded a |*etreat, where by the 
practice of eponomy those a^airs have beep re- 
trieve4f and debts paid, which had the indivi- 
duals been subjected to imprisonment, with its 
attendant disadvantages and expenses, never 
W9f4d have bepn effected : but at present the 
qiiestion in all its bearings paay be laid aside as 
of no farther importance. 

The insular legislature^ influenced by a re- 
quisition fropi the British government, have 
^pwn open a door to the recovery of foreign 
Aej^ts } an4 the consequences of this act are, for 
the ppesent^ mo^t seriously felt in the island, 
where ^e lium? brpugl^ \n \>y ?fr»Pgerp, in- 
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creased the circulation, and gave tb^neces»ary 
stimulus to commerce and agriculture ; but these 
very circumstances concur to form a most fa- 
vorable era for the introduction of those to 
wliom, I am of opinion the island presents ad- 
vantages nowhere else to be found in the United 
Kingdom. 

In Great Britain, by the inroads of luxury 
antl the tremendous increase of taxation, exist- 
ence is absolutely denied to that class which for- 
merly constituted the middle rank ; whereas in 
the Isle of Man, these are precisely the persons 
best calculated to harmonize with the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, in whose charac- 
ter habitual economy forms a very leading trait. 
By the vast increase of trade and commerce in 
England, and the consequent influx of wealth, 
things have completely changed their names, 
whilst their natures have undergone no altera- 
tion. Prudence is now degraded into parsimo- 
ny, and prodigality has assumed the honorable 
title of liberality ; but as in this isolated spot it 
has most frequently happened, that people have 
liad to contemplate the results of this transposi- 
tion of terms, divested of the glare attending its 
progress, as whilst the place afforded an asylum 
to the debtor, they too often found, that those 
who fled from the consequences of extravagance 
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on one side the \^ater, brought the same habits 
of expense and disorder to the other ; and as such 
characters are usually actuated by a sovereign 
contempt for those little minds who limit their 
expenses within their means; the legitimate fruit 
of this combination of profusion and scorn, was 
distrust and aversion. Hence it has become a 
rule that the stranger who would live well vnth 
the natives, was compelled to adopt their customs, 
and above all things found it requisite to avoid 
every appearance of profusion. When it is con- 
sidered how much we are the creatures of exam- 
ple, and how many foolish things are done for 
no better reason than because others do them, or 
to evade the suspicion of poverty, the value of 
this remarkable feature must be duly appre- 
ciated. 

It has been alleged that the Manx people are 
illiberal and inhospitable ; but I speak from ex- 
perience and observation, when I assert them to . 
be neither one nor the other. Those characteris- 
tics I have enumerated, as generally belonging 
to the refugees settling here, and the high airs 
usually assumed by them, certainly prevented 
any degree of intimacy between two sets of peo- 
ple, whose arrangements were totally dissimilar. 
Nor would it have had any effect in producing 
unanimity, bad the Manx hazarded their morals 
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by an attempt at assimilation • But it does not 
fdlow that the same aversion to extend the circle 
of society, would operate to the exclusion of pef«- 
sons more consonant to themselves. I believe 
the very contrary will be the case, and that a 
short time will suffice to root out all prejudices 
on this subject. Meanwhile, in the Isle of Man, 
no sacrifice is exacted to ostentation. There is 
no scale of expence established, to which aU 
must conform, who would preserve a respecta* 
bility of appearance. The simple assertion, *^ I 
cannot afford it,'' is accepted as both reasonable 
and honorable; and those whose current ex- 
pences are completely bounded by their income, 
occupy a more advantageous station in the eyes 
of their contemporaries, than those who, to make 
a great shew, go not only to the extent of their 
means, but keep their credit also on the full 
stretch. 

Another advantage^ particularly to youngs 
housekeepers, is, the entire absence of luxuries ; 
the markets offer few temptations, and the shops 
very little beyond articles of necessity. Here 
are neither public places or gaming tables, even 
tavern meetings are little frequented, and the 
possibility of extravagance hardly exists. When 
to this is added the entire freedom from taxation, 
it must be evident, that a very narrow income 
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witk tolerable management, may sopport a fk- 
mity in tins iiedaBd, to whom it would hardly 
glre food in Great Britain. 

Aitother particular most favorable to the main- 
tenance of economy, lies in the habits of the 
hoU8eH9ervants, who, being usually trained up in 
Manx families, have no idea of that expensive 
scale of rights and privileges, which has crept in 
by combination and sufferance in other countries; 
but it is a necessary caution to those who would 
profit by the established customs, to warn them 
that they must not attempt to mix the native do- 
mestics with any others; and that they must 
make themselves acquainted with, and steadily 
enforce the established practices of the country. 
The servants have, in general, but a limited 
knowledge of their duties, but with a little in- 
struction, prove useful and active. The regular 
times of hiring is at May and November; for 
the ensuing six months, if the persons hired ab- 
4fent themselves from their service within the 
t^ttti of engagement, they are liable to imprison- 
Inent; if dismissed by the hirer, the full wages 
must be paid : these are moderate, and vary ac- 
tetding to the abilities of the subject. 

It is universally allowed, that no class have a 
greater influence in forming the character of so- 
ciety at large, than the clergy, and I shall enter 
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on this sabject with great pleasure, as it relates 
to those of the Isle of Man, whom I consider as 
deserving the most honorable mention. To the 
indolence, carelessness, and even irreligion, too 
often exhibited in persons holding the office of 
ministers in England and Ireland, it is, I believe, 
universally admitted, much of the ordinary vic^ 
of the lower orders of people may be ascribed : 
the remark is trite, but not the less true, that a 
precept has little influence, when example takes 
a contrary direction. The graces of elocution, 
the charms of learning, the finest taste in the 
choice of discourses, can never counterbalance 
the mischiefs efi*ected by a negligent or immoral 
pastor ; his Sunday lectures can have no weight, 
whilst his weekly practice carries him through 
the haunts of vice and dissipation. Happily for 
this island, the inhabitants cannot, from experi- 
ence, appreciate the veracity of this maxim 
amongst the whole order of Manx clergy, though 
some may be deficient in learning, and even in 
that elevated strain of piety so necessary to give 
full efficacy to the doctrines they teach. Yet I 
will undertake, without fear of contradiction, to 
say, there are few, if any, striking instances of 
dereliction from their duties, and that, generally 
speaking, the established habits of the whole 
body are consonant to the best rules of orthodoxy. 
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When Bishop Wilson first settled in the Isle 
of Man, he found the clergy sunk in ignorance, 
and not remarkable for propriety of conduct ; he 
speedily saw the necessity of striking at the root 
of an evil so extensive in its consequences, and 
he began by establishing a seminary under his 
own roof, where, with unwearied pains, he trained 
up future candidates for the ministry : the bene- 
fits of this excellent plan are not yet exhausted^ 
the pupils of his pupils are still alive to propagate 
the blessing. 

If the Manx clergy are a little deficient in the 
exterior polish of those attainments derivable 
from a College education, they are, at least, pre- 
served from the contagion of vices too often at- 
tendant on a superior course of instructioB, and 
retain a simplicity of character and correctness 
of manners more conducive to the general good 
of those they have to instruct, than greater learn- 
ing would prove with less humility. 

Much emulation in reading and speaking has, 
of late, prevailed amongst the younger candi- 
dates, and the improvement in these particulars 
has been very striking, even within the term of 
my own observation. Great part of this evident 
change in oratory may be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the present bishop, whose discourses, 
which he delivers with calm, but energetic so- 
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lemnky, are ptrticularly ij9(Lpcfissi¥e. Indeedit it 
may be truly said, Ihat his Lordship's example, 
as well as his Tigilant sqperintendence, are higUy 
coDdueiye to the preservalioii of religion iu hW 
diocese, as well as to the general amelioration of 
manners both in his clergy and people, his own 
character beiqg embellished with all the graces 
derivable from the high polish of elevated so- 
ciety, combined and corrected fay the i^enllenass 
and moderation of genuine Christianity. 

The service is performed in most country 
churches alternately in English and Manx, in 
the towns of Douglas and Castletown ; the for- 
mer language is adopted exclusively. The liv- 
ings are none of them large, but they are pretty 
equally distributed ; the highest does not exceed 
£350, nor the lowest fall beneath £S0 per an- 
num. The service of a curate is almost cm- 
known, and residence very strictly enforced. I 
have witnessed with pleasure, the respect univer- 
sally shewn to the clergyman and his feimily in 
several parishes, where such observations have 
come within my reach; and the peaceful and 
orderly arrangements of these village-pastors ia 
their houses, has forcibly reminded me of Gold- 
smith's description of a similar character. 

To particularize some, cannot be done without 
injustice to othera. But ther^ is one Dounifter in 
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the island, in whose eulogy, I believe, all parties 
will concur with unqualified approbation. I re^ 
spect the pious and unaffected humility of this 
gentleman's mind too much to mention his name. 
But, as ^^ the friend of Man," « title universaBy 
accorded him, he is well known in bis little 
circle, where his paternal care is actively em^^ 
ployed to benefit and instruct j nor does be con- 
fine his pious endeavors to the narrow limits of 
his own parish — his writings and exhortations 
take a more extended range, and the good he 
is enabled to effect must return in blessings on 
himself. 

The service of the church is attended by the 
laity with an appearance of devotion, very edify- 
ing to vritness; nor is the rest of the Sabbath pro- 
faned by riots and drunkenness, as is too often the 
case in larger communities. A quiet walk, or a lit- 
tle chat from house to house amongst the decent 
villagers, seems to bound the Sunday diversions. 
The methodists are, in this island, an increas- 
ing sect. It appears, that from their first insti- 
tution, they have been favorably received here, 
as has ever been the case, when they have as- 
sailed an ignorant or superstitious people. Wes- 
ley, who visited them in 1777, says of this place, 
" We have no such circuit either in England or 
Ireland ; it is shut up from the world ; there are 
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no disputes of any kind. Governor, bishop,^ 
clergy, oppose not^^they did for a season, but 
they grew better acquainted with us." 

I confess I do not wholly subscribe to the pre- 
judice entertained against this people ; I firmly 
believe, as the candid and ingenuous Dr. Paley 
observes, ** that there is to be found amongst 
them much sincere and availing, though not al- 
ways well-informed Christianity." That their 
devotion is too enthusiastic must be admitted, 
and where it goes the length of substituting faith 
for works, the doctrine is undoubtedly more than 
erroneous, it becomes highly dangerous. But 
these abstract points are not those which operate 
on the minds of the multitude, nor are they 
those which are generally objected to, or even 
considered by their opponents ; and though some 
far-sighted persons may discern a danger to the 
church and state, from the prevalence of puri- 
tanism, I confess I cannot bring myself as yet 
to partake of their fears, for I am inclined to 
think, that the cry of the great mass, if duly 
analized, would be found to be as much excited 



* Dr. Hildesley was then diocesan. — I cannot help think- 
ing Bishop Wilson would have resisted these innovators 
with more zeal. 
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by a high strain of devotion in general, as against 
the methodists in particular ; a very little extra 
attention to duty, or opposition to prevailing 
vices, has the effect to raise the hue-and-cry of 
hypocrisy. According to the present system, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and profane swearing, 
are all vices incident to human nature, and for 
which, charity commands us to make every al- 
lowance, and continually to bear in mind -the 
precepts of our Saviour against partial judg- 
ments. But one seldom sees the same forbear- 
ance exhibited in decrying a praying psalm-sing^ 
ing rogue ; his sanctity, even though no outward 
evidence impeaches it, is yet a subject of conti- 
nual suspicion : in short, hypocrisy, whether real 
or imaginary, seems to include all the deadly 
sins; and to evade this charge, no hazard, not 
even that of our eternal happiness, is thought too 
much. 

The evil consequences to the rising genera^ 
tion, of this affected candor in estimating real 
vices, and this fearful avoidance df assuming vir- 
tue, miust be obvious* Children, who continually 
hear all professions of piety ridiculed, and sus- 
pected, must naturally look on devotion as use- 
less or affected > and whilst every mention of a 
future state, and every quotation from Scripture 
is avoided as methodistical cant, I would fain 
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know by what intuition Ihey are to obtain the 
knowledge, which, I trust, we are not yet ar- 
rived at the pitch of denying, is necessary to 
salvation. 

My object in this digression is by no means to 
advocate the cause of enthusiasm, I only seek to 
decry absolute irreligion; all that is done by the 
r methodists, and much more than they can effect,' 
would be far better performed, by the enlight- 
ened and rational clergy of the established 
church, if they would only exert themselves 
heartily, and conscientiously in the cause; for I 
fully agree with the author I have before quoted, 
(Dr, Paley), who says, '* I have never yet at^ 
tended a meeting of the methodists, but I came 
away with the reflection, how different what I 
heard, was from the sobriety, the good sense, and 
I may add, the strength and authority of our 
Lord's discourses;** and, therefore, though I 
would rather have the lower orders instructed 
in matters of religion, even by the methodists, 
than remain completely in ignorance, yet in the 
Isle of Man, where no such neglect subinstSy 
and where the clei^y, from the head of the 
church to the youngest member of the class, are 
both adequate to their office, and zealous in per- 
forming the duties enjoined on them, I think in-^ 
terlopers are worse than useless; and should agree 
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heartily in the sentiments of those who wish 
some check or restraint should be imposed on 
their increasing influence; if the experience of 
all ages did not prove, that every species of 
coercion, in matters of opinion, has a direct 
tendency to strengthen and extend the evil. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Further Observations on the Society — An Exam- 
pie presented to the Ladies for their Imitation^ 
deduced wholly from Native Excellence — The 
Peasantry — Review of the State of Society. at 
different Periods — Contract between the Na- 
tives €tnd Strangers — Anecdote of the Latter. 

Xios situation of the Isle of Man, slowly emerg- 
ing from a state of depression, has been, for the 
last three centuries, peculiarly unfavourable to 
literature; the supply of bodily wants will al- 
ways supersede the improvement of the mind, 
hitherto the people have learnt only to live, they 
may now " live to learn." But though little has 
been done at home, the island has nevertheless 
afforded some excellent specimens of the effects 
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t>f foreign culture on native talent; and when 
recalling the names of those who, owing their 
birth to this confined sphere^ have contributed 
to adorn^ instruct, or defend, the parent state, 
every Manxman will record with pride the dis- 
tinguished names of Colonel Mark Wilkes, the 
historian of India; the learned lexicographer. 
Dr. Kelly; Captains Hey wood and Kelly, of the 
royal navy, gentlemen not more distinguished for 
courage and enterprize, than for science in their 
profession ; these are all luminaries of the pre- 
sent day, and doubtless there may be many more 
equally worthy of notice. I have heard of only 
one native poet, and his talents, though certainly 
above mediocrity, were suffered to evaporate in 
local satire, of which the humOur is now lost^ 
and in course the momentary corruscations at- 
tendant on his essays, have expired with the sub- 
jects whence they sprung. 

On the whole, I believe it must be admitted, 
that Mona is not poetic ground, and it seems to 
me, that the character of the Manx, when it 
shall be completely developed, will be found 
better adapted to solid attainments, than to those 
flights of fancy, which carry the enthusiast into 
the regions of fiction. 

But even to the due cultivation of those ta- 
lents derived from nature much is still wanting. 
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and th^ foundation of scholastic leaniing is j0t 
to be laid : the very heavy expence, as well ^s 
the ibconvenience attendant on sending boy^ to 
England^ restrains most families from adopting 
this plan, whilst those who do itf are apt to 
shorten tbeir cour$e so much that few have the 
advantage of a regular education^ and thus each 
young man, in comparing the attainments of his 
cotemporaries with his own, finds them so nearly 
OH a scale, that he has no incitement from emu- 
lation to advance nearer the goal. 

Whenever the present class of pedagogues 
shall give place to only one or two school- 
masters of real learning, this great disadvantage 
will be overcome, and as I know no place that 
offers a fairer opening to persons in this line, I 
trust the attempt will yet be made; but to the 
success of such an undertaking, moderation of 
terms are essential at the outset; the value of 
education, not being sufficiently appretiated to 
command profuse returns, ei^ecially before the 
inhabitants have ascertained the real existence of 
those abilities, which they have been taught to 
doubt, from the extravagant and unfounded pre- 
tensions by which they have too often been 
dnped* 

The Manx. Ia4ie$ would have ju3t cause of 
complaint, if I shouhl pass them over in silent 
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neglect, yet I confess I enter their coterie with 
some fear, lest those, who do not know them, 
should accuse me of flattery, and those who do, 
should charge me with severity. 

In speaking of the female part of the commu- 
nity, I shall pass lightly over the occasional 
visitors, and confine my remarks almost wholly 
to the natives, those who have come hither from 
other countries have seldom presented good spe- 
cimens; either extravagance or necessity are 
badly calculated to form the character of wo* 
man in the best mould, and to one or other of 
these causes may be ascribed most of the emi- 
grations which have hitherto taken place. Fu* 
tare writers will probably have better sublets 
to describe, but till oow the most striking traits 
exhibited by these fair wanderers have been a 
sovereign contempt for those they came to live 
amongst, a prodigious flippancy, vast affiscta^ 
tion of high breeding, and pretensions to a rank 
in their own country, not always borne out by 
facts. With these ladies it was usual to pass 
their time in querulous reg^ret at the fate which 
had condemned them to irradiate so low a sphere, 
and eager anticipations of their return to a more 
extended circle. The ill policy of shewing this 
aversion to the retreat they had chosen, must be 
plain to any coBiprehensi(»i ! no one returns 
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esteem, for contempt, and nothing coiald be 
more natural than to join in the regret thus loudly 
expressed, that fortune had compelled them to * 
take a station in society, where they were neither 
welcome or invited guests. 

The generality of native ladies belong to that 
rank most favourable to feminine virtues, neither 
elevated by superior rank, talents, or attain- 
ments, nor sunk in vulgar and degrading igno- 
rance. They are admirably calculated to per- 
form their relative duties, and instances of dere- 
liction are, in consequence, extremely rare; that 
they have not received the last polish, or ac- 
quired those arts which embellish the charms of 
virtue where she is, and outwardly supply her 
place where she is not, is most true; but neither 
do they exhibit those glaring vices, or that of- 
fensive disregard to propriety, which we some^ 
times see accompany extraordinary intellectual 
advantages. 

The term dashing is not to be found ia the 
Manx vocabulary, nor do the young ladies, or 
their mothers for them, lay violent hands on ad- 
miration; but rather wliit with perfect quieteess 
till it is spontaneously offered. I do not, indeed, 
consider the Isle of Man as the abode of Cupid 
or the Graces; in general, the marriages con- 
tracted by the natives, (though they take place 
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at rather an early age) are founded on pruden- 
tial calculation^^ no man, however youthful^ mar- 
ries merely for love ; yet, as soon as any one is 
established in businessor housekeeping, he natu- 
rally looks out for a wife as a necessary appen- 
dage to his domestic economy, and in his 
choice is influenced by parity of circumstances, 
by early associations, or some such motives, in- 
dependent of the tender passion : in general, the 
same quietude of sentiments actuates both sides, 
yet are these marriages, in most instances, for- 
tunate in their results; a couple thus united live 
together on the best terms, they co-operate in 
their pursuits, habit soon g^ves them an undevi- 
ating conformity, and permits their lives to 
pass 

** A clear and anited atreain.*' 

The ladies are in general, admirable econo- 
mists, and good mothers; they are rather fond 
of dress, but even this taste is so circumscribed^ 
that it never leads them beyond the bounds of 
decency, whilst the vigilant superintendance of 
a narrow society restrains them from extrava^ 
gance. 

In the course of education pursued by the 
young ladies, all that is commonly called accom- 
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plishmenty is attained with such difficulty and 
€xpence, that the attempt is generally relin* 
quished; for, although in Douglas there are two 
female schools of tolerable celebrity, yet their 
plans are too superficial for essential good, 
and their efforts entirely crippled by the want of 
masters to assist in those branches of knowledge 
usually conducted by the other sex. 

The style of visiting is like that which pre- 
vails in most country towns in England; they 
meet to play cards, to practise a little extra-judi- 
cial inquiry into the proceedings of their neigh- 
bours, to relate their own domestic afflictions, to , 
show their new clothes, and to kill time; but 
for any intellectual attainments, for any ** burst 
of sentiment or flow of soul,'' it is as little to be 
found or expected here, as in any other circle of 
the same confined dimensions; and I own I have 
often observed, with smiling wonder, the avidity 
with which they individually run from house to 
house all the morning, to repeat the sape news, 
practise the same courtesies, and make the same 
inquiries separately, which the identical set must 
hear, see, and answer over again, collectively, in 
the evening. The only scenes of active and pub- 
lic amusement hitherto established, to bring the 
young people together, are monthly balls, which 
jkre well attended. I wcnider nothing lik# a book 
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society has been attempted amongst the ladies; 
I am persuaded they have capacities for higher 
attainments than they have yet pursued, and I 
should rejoice to see their associations take a 
superior tone. 

I would fain persuade my cotemporaries to 
assume the graces and charms of virtue in her 
b^st dress and character! to employ their time in 
acts of benevolence : to guide the ignorant, 
stimulate the idle, and substitute active good- 
ness for the negative praise of harmlessness. 
In no place that I am acquainted with, are there 
better opportunities for this advance in real 
worth ! the female character here presents al- 
most a spotless surface ! there are no prevalent 
vices to combat ! no fashionable crimes to era- 
dicate! all that is required is to improve, em- 
bellish, and call forth latent, good qualities, and 
give efficacy to dormant virtues, a purpose 
which I have little doubt, a very few examples 
would suffice to effect, and I think I cannot 
better conclude this short essay than with the 
character of a Manx lady not long since de- 
ceased; who, with only the narrow means of 
cultivation this island affords, presented in her 
life, and left behind at her death, a complete 
exemplification of aU that is valuable in woman. 
I borrow the words from the sermon preached at 
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her funeral, and I might call on the whole 
circle of her acquaintance, to say if the picture 
exhibits one exaggerated feature. ^ 

<< Her piety, though silent in its exercises, 
and secret in its springs, powerfully influenced 
her life, and conversation, sweetened her tem- 
per, softened her manners, and elevated her 
views; from the exercises of public worship, 
from the retirement of her closet, and the perusal 
of the sacred volume, she. returned to the active 
duties of her family with renewed energy : — 
^ looking well to the ways of her household, and 
training up her children in the way they should 
go, the heart of her husband safely trusted 
in her, and she did him good all the days of her 
life.' All her duties were performed with sin- 
gleness and sincerity, she walked in her family, 
and neighbourhood as the angel of consolation, 
offering a balm for every wound, and a remedy 
for every distress; often have the sick and 
dying experienced relief from her charitable aid, 
and often has her well-timed assistance suspend- 
ed pain, and arrested the progress of misery. 

*^ In discharge of her relative duties she was 



* Extract from a funeral sermoD preached on the death of 
Mrs. Stawelly by the Rev. Thomas Howard, vicar of 
Braddon. 
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peculiarly exemplary, her conduct as a daughter 
was marked by the most cheerful obedieace, 
and the most watchful attention: no language 
can convey an idea of the tenderness of her 
affection for her partner in life — she was* his 
companion in health, his physician in sickness, 
ever anticipating his desires and preventing his 
wishes. Her attachment to her children was 
tender, rational, and constant ! she taught them 
by her precepts, but still more by her example 
to observe and adorn the doctrine of their Saviour 
m all thingps. 

'^ The close of such a life might well be ex- 
pected to be peace, and such it was, solid, sub- 
2(tantial, well-grounded peace and hope; for 
although it was the will of heaven to remove her 
in the prime of life, and though her sufferings 
in the last week of her existence were calculated ^ 
to try her faith and patience, to the uttermost, 
yet she regarded them as the appointment of 
unerring wisdom, and endured them in silent 
tranquillity and resignation, exerting herself 
only to console those whom she was about to 
leave, and to point their hopes to a future meet- 
ing in bliss*^' 

I believe no Manx woman can peruse this 
eulogium without some degree of exultation, 
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and I trust also, not without an earnest wish to 
follow such an admirable example; 

The general description given of the Manx 
peasantry is, that they are sullen, unmoved by 
benefits, and to a degree beyond all bounds fond 
of litigation. I am not prepared wholly to deny 
these charges, but I think I may, without de- 
viating from the strictest truth, offer something 
in the way of defence and explanation. Asf^ 
suredly they are not a gracious people, they are 
slow in their apprehensions, and somewhat cold- 
hearted in manner, if not in reality, particularly 
towards strangers, of whom circumstances have 
engendered a degree of suspicion^ which is now 
almost engrafted in their nature, and which only 
time, and an improved course of education can 
eradicate. The charge of ingratitude also ad- 
mits of considemble palliation. This sentiment^ 
in uncultivated minds, must ever be in an exact 
ratio with their sense of the benefit conferred; 
now it is most certain, that what an English 
peasant would consider as a state of actual 
starvation, is scarcely regarded by a Manxman 
as including any particular deprivation; from 
their birth they are habituated, without effi>rt or 
design, to live very hardly. Herrings, potatoes, 
oatmeal^ and these in very moderate quantities. 
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are the general fare eqaafly ot the small native 
farmer and the labourer. 

The latter resides contentedly in a cottage of 
of mud, under a roof of straw, so low that a man 
of middling stature can hardly stand erect in 
any part of it ; if to the common necessaries 
above stated the good people add a stock of 
turf for the fire, and a cow fed in the lanes and 
hedges, they enjoy the utmost abundance of 
which they have any idea. A chaff bed for the 
whole family, a stool and a wooden table, con« 
Ktitute tbe furniture of the mansion, and here 
they vegetate in heaps, waiting the recurrence 
of the herring fishery for the renewal of plenty, 
and when their stores fall somewhat short of 
their consumption, they take such calamities 
with patience as matters of course, which must 
happen, but for which the remedy will come of 
itself in due season; or may be sought in a 
case of extremity, by spending a day or two in 
labour at a neighbouring farm. 

When therefore a stranger, viewing this scene 
with compassion, (because to him it would be a. 
state of extreme misery) satisfies his own feel- 
ings by gifts, which the objects of his pity never 
desired, and scarcely know how to use, ought 
he to wonder that he exdtes none of those senti- 
ments of gratitude which the saipe benefits 
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would naturally produce in other places, should 
he be angry that the J\f anxsman understands as 
little of this refined feeling as he did of his own 
wants. 

On the other hand, there are traits of hospi^ 
tality inherent in the character of these peasants 
which bespeak a natural generosity^ and which 
it is remarkable are preserved in the greatest 
purity, where their exercise must be attended 
with the most considerable' self-deniaL No 
cotter, however poor, will refuse to his neigh- 
bour or acquaintance a share of his herrings and 
potatoes, small as the portion may be that is pro^ 
vided for his own consumption, and though 
iheir miserable bed be crowded by a whole 
family, they still find a comer for a native tra* 
veller, who seeks the shelter of a lowly roof, 
and these good offices are extended with the 
most unaffected simplicity, and accepted more 
as a right than a favour. 

The love of litigation is a charge which it is 
more difiiicult to meet with a due apology. Yet 
.even on this subject something may be said. In 
the first place it is almost wholly confined to the 
lower orders. In the higher circles of the 
Manx, whether gentry or traders, there is as 
little disposition to vexations or petty suits, as 
in the same classes in other countries, where the 
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access to law is guarded by expence and diffi- 
culty ; on the other hand, the peasant has been 
accustomed from infancy to consider the deem- 
ster as the gfuardian of his rights, and an in- 
fallible decider of all disagreements, to whom 
he might apply whenever he felt himself injured 
or agrieved, and that, not entirely in the cha- 
racter of a judge greatly elevated above himself, 
who must be approached with awe, and who 
from want of experience could enter into none 
of the petty grievances brought to his cognizance: 
but on the contrary, the Manxman feels that 
this officer has a ^lose and local knowledge of the 
character, circumstances, and family history of 
every client in his little district : and he remem- 
bers too, that a very short time perhaps has 
elapsed since the deemster moved in the same 
sphere with himself. Each man also, partial 
to his own cause, and knowing the decisions are 
to be governed by circumstances as they can be 
made to appear, has a hope, by telling his own 
story, of prevailing against his adversary. At 
all events the expence incurred is trifling, and 
the disgrace of failure none at all. 

This habit of referring the merest trifles tp 
judicial authority, difiiises a knowledge of the 
laws, or rather of the practice, neither beneficial 
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nor improving' : every native man, woman, and 
child, understands tbe legal terms, and can 
dilate upon tbe history of actions, tokens, 
diarges, and appeals, with technical precision ; 
and die pertinacity with which a common pea- 
sant will pursue a cause through all the different 
courts, is both ridiculous and tormenting. I 
heard an instance in point from very high au- 
thority, which I shall repeat as it was related 
to me. 

^^ A man had made a charge of five shillings 
for digging a grave, the ousftomary price being 
only two shillings and sixpence. The affair was 
contended in the lowest ecclesiastical <^ourt, and 
in course given ag^nst the plaintiff, who thence 
carried it to the bishop, and being still foiled, 
has had the obstinacy to appeal to the metropo- 
litan court at Yofk, where this ridiculdus cause 
is still pending. But these contentions are ge- 
nerally amongst themselves, and form but a 
trifling i^dbject oC atmoyance to strangers, who, 
with very little temper and caution, may keep 
clear of these petty rnccmTeniences, which will 
never wholly subside until the legislature shall 
impose a tax upon law proceedings, and thereby 
render diem less accessible to the peasantry, or 
till the deemsters, being remunerated by govern- 
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ment at a fixed and competent salary, in lien of 
the fees now granted, shall find it for their own 
ease to disconntetiance litigation. 

The only military force at present in the 
island, are the volunteers, or local militia : there 
were formerly two fencible regiments of native 
troops in the pay of government, but these 
being reduced at different times, a regiment of 
veterans took their place, who were however 
recalled when the war broke out again. It is 
probable the present system will not continue 
long, but that either a permanent force will be 
raised within the island, or some regiment from 
Great Britain be stationed here, it being abso*- 
lutely necessary to have some trOops *for the 
protection of the prisons, and also to guard the 
stores, and enforce the authority of the custom- 
house officers i^ainst smugglers. It is a curioce 
fact, that during the long period of war, when 
it was univ^sally allowed that a single priva- 
teer might have ravaged the island, or laid 
either of the towns in ashes before assistance or 
protection could be afforded from England, 
yet no care was taken to drg^ize those means 
of defence which were easily within the reach 
of the inhabitants. It is true that at every com- 
manding point, all round the coast there were 
cannon ; but these lay dismounted and useless, 
AA 2 
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though 9 at the same time, govermnent was 
paying a salary to an ordnalnce-keeper for his 
neglect. But immediately on the conclusion of 
peace an engineer being sent over, has ever 
since been actively employed in building bat- 
teries, arranging stores of ammunition, and 
mounting the cannon, as if it had been appre- 
hended that, when all the rest of Europe was 
restored to tranquillity, the arms of the united 
potentates would be turned against the Isle of 
Man alone ; ^ at any rate, if this idea is consi- 
dered as futile, I must leave it to clearer politi- 
cians than myself to say, why these measures of 
precaution were not taken before ? or why they 
have l[>efen taken now ? 

If what I have said has failed to convey a ge- 
neral idea of the society and manners of the 
people, 1 know not how I shall make my account 
more accurate. In fact, except a few national 
traits, which remain permanently fixed, the fea- 
tures of the whole people have ever been liable 
to great variation, and are constantly influenced 
by the difiereat classes who come amongst them; 
of some of the most striking of these changes, 
it may be amusing, before we conclude, to take 
a slight review. 

In the earliest times we imagine the court of 
the kings to have been adorned by knights and 
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damsels, whom fancy is allowed to paint in all 
the splendour of chivalry and romance! next we 
find a race of peasants in mud-walled cottages, 
decked out on holidays, and at fairs, in their 
best hlankeUj and leaving us in some doubt what 
kind of drapery was substituted on less impor- 
tant occasions; sunk in extreme ignorance, doz- 
ing amidst foggy mountains, and dreaming of 
an intercourse with fairies and mermaids, or 
trembling at the power of witches and de- 
mons. 

The next great revolution, converted these 
half stupified beings into a community having 
a mixed character between traders and robbers, 

. who united the meanest traits <>f both profes- 
sions, living by the exercise of fraud, and a sort 
of bastard courage called forth only by the pro- 
spect of gain, and wholly inapplicable to any 
better purpose : hitherto they had formed littfe 
connexion with foreigners, or had been little 

•visited by them ; all their varieties had sprung 
from internal circumstances; but at length a 
Bew scene opened, since which the changes have 
been more rapid, and of shorter continuance. 

Luxury, ^s it advanced in Great Britain, con- 
tinually drove out those sons and daughters of 
dissipation, who had sacrificed too largely at her 
altars, to expiate their vices or their follies in 
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other climes; and when the revolutionary war 
broke out, the continent being closed against 
such incursions, the Isle of Man became the sole 
retreat left open to them. At first, the anima- 
tion and spirit which accompanied persons of this 
cast, threw a charm oyer their derelictions, and 
the natives, dazzled by the polished manners and 
superior acquirements of their visitors, opened 
their hearts and their houses to them; but this 
cordiality was short lived. Gold had, at this 
time, become one of the household gods of the 
Manx, and it was not possible to preserve this 
deity inviolate from the attacks of the strangers, 
hence arose suspicion on one side, and contempt 
on the other; so that, at last, both parties drew off 
into separate associations, and all chance of con- 
ciliation was at an end. It is now about twelve 
years since this feud was at its height, and as 
that was the period of my arrival in the island, I 
was both astonished and alarmed at the enmity 
then existing between them. The weekly papev 
wi^s the instrument of war, and the anger of 
both sides was vented in repartee and inuendo, 
in which attacks, it niust be owned, the advantage 
lay with the strangers. 

The Manx continually threatened to withdraw 
the protection afforded to these interlopers, who 
in their turn warned tliem^ that the island would 
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be ruined by such a measure: they insisted that 
all the prosperity of the country originated with 
them! that it was supported by their money, 
and might be civilized by their example; in 
lact, to listen only to one side, any one would 
have supposed these were a dass of missionaries 
who had made a pilgrimage, with the disinte- 
rested view of diffusing light and wealth, whilst 
the Manx as sturdily denied the benefit, and 
expressed their wish to be left in mediocrity and 
ignorance, rather than be annoyed by the. airs of 
superiority assumed over them. It was in the 
height of this contest that a new clan arrived to 
divert and occupy the pubUc attention. These 
were a tribe of duellists, or what Addison Would 
have called ^' Mohawks f^' chiefly drawn, fraift 
the green shores of Eriut and no sooner h^ 
they landed than peace spread her wingi^ iwl 
for many months was heard of no more. I am 
not exaggerating when I gssert, that every even- 
ing closed upon ^ quarrel, and every morning 
downed upon a challenge! expla^nations! apolo- 
gia! points of honour! and effusions of valour 
formed the sole subj^ts of discourse! No meet* 
ing, however peaceably arranged between the 
most intimate friends^ could ever break up with- 
out a de^y £md» which nothiftg but lead and 
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gunpowder could allay; for a length of time tbe 
whole island, [but Douglas in particular,] was in 
a state of ferment, till tbe meetings grew so 
frequent that even terror was worn out, and it 
began to be observed, that by some lucky chance 
the heroes still gathered bloodless laurels; so 
that at last, the heroines left off to faint or to 
fear, and it became necessary to make some- 
body weep, that every body might not laugh. 
At length two gentlemen did meet in real 
eamestf and one fell a victim to Molock; yet 
such was the apathy with which the scene was 
regarded, that although at the moment of this 
melancholy event there were, as usual, a group 
of the " Mohawk'^ tribe assembled to witness 
the rencontre yet did they all take to flight in 
different directions, and left the unhappy man to 
breathe his last unassisted and unsupported. 

This is the first and last fatal duel upon re- 
cord in the Isle of Man, since that time the 
mohawks have ** tvorn their arms with a differ- 
entey^ and to a certain degree the peace of the 
community has been restored ; the principals fled 
the island, and the rest of the parties, dividing the 
reflected glories of this exploit between them, 
sat down pretty quietly under the shade of their 
honours; only now and then taking advantage 
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of the renewed fears of the ladies, to mutter an 
execration^ look fierce, and exhibit their skill at 
snuffing candles with pistol balls. 

But as it is out of nature wholly to repress the 
effervescence of original fire, the " Mohawks'^ 
next assumed a new fancy ; they clothed them- 
selves in long dark cloaks, encouraged the 
growth of their whiskers and mustachios, girt 
their loins with leathern belts, in which they 
stuck pistols, and a stiletto, and in this terrific 
array did a band of these worthies parade the 
streets of the town ; yet I must do them the jus- 
tice to say, I never heard of any essential mis- 
chief achieved by them, though one of them 
planted the lawn before his house with cannon, 
and certainly killed all the ducks and geese 
of a neighbouring farmer with grape-shot; 
but as he liberally paid the damage, it was, 
perhaps, as well as any other market to which the 
good dame could have sent her poultry. 

Since this epoch there have been few striking 
alterations in the state of society, till the passing 
of the new act. At the present time all is 
peace and good order; the dissipated are nearly 
extirpated, the riotous effectually restrained, and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken in my calculations, 
the period is arrived when all distinctions 
being done away, the most easy and social inter- 
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course will henceforth be established between 
natives and strangers, or rather, considerifig 
themselves as subjects of one government, the 
invidious distinction will be lost altogether in the 
common and enviable name of Britons. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Some characteristic Superstitions of the 
Manx. 

Xhe lower and middle orders of the Manx 
are, in common with all uncultivated people, 
greatly addicted to superstition; they have the 
fullest belief in fairies and witchcraft, and to the 
supernatural influence of one of these imaginary 
powers nearly all the good or ill that befalls 
them is ascribed. As these popular prejudices 
sometimes throw a considerable light on the cha- 
racter of a nation or people, I shall relate a few 
of the most prevailing legends, as specimens of 
the general faith. 

Each of the two castles of Rushen and Peel 
has its appropriate apfiarition. In Rushen, are 
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said to be sabterraneous apartments, inhabited 
by genii, and giants, their existence having been 
ascertained by more than one adventurous hero, 
whose intrepidity has carried them through the 
mists and obscurity in which the paths leading 
to these abodes are enveloped. Besides the se- 
cluded inhabitants, there are two spirits of differ- 
ent degrees of importance, the one being the 
apparition of a woman executed for infanticide; 
the other, no less a personage than the magnani- 
mous Countess of Derby; who, it is constantly 
affirmed, takes her nightly round on the walls 
of the castle, where she has been eYicountered 
by a multitude of persons, and at great dis- 
tances of time ; but no one has yet had so much 
compassion on either of these perturbed spi- 
rits, as to ask the cause of their wanderings, 
without which formulae, according to the esta- 
blished etiquette of ghostly courtesy, it is impos- 
sible they should either reveal their uneasiness, or 
rest in their graves. 

At Peel Castle is a spectre of still greater 
notoriety, called the Manth6 Doog, who, so 
long as the garrison was maintained, made his 
nightly visits to the guard-room, in the shape 
of a large black hound; this alarming visitor 
bad continued the practice for so great a length 
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of time, that the soldiers grew, familiar with 
his presence, and one at length, inspired, by 
liquor, took the resolution to fallow the anjunal 
to his retreat, which none had yet Ventured to 
explore. It was in vain his comrades sought to 
restrain the hardihood of this champion; he 
actually sat out in pursuit of the mysterious in<- 
truder; but on his return, which was some* 
what speedier than they had expected, he was 
deprived of all power to relate his adventures, 
being both speechless and convulsed, in which 
condition he remained three days, and then died. 
This tale is alluded to by Walter Scott, in his 

poem of Marmion. 

/ 

*' But none of ail the astonish'd train 
Were so dismay'd as Deloraine, 
His blood did freeze, his brain did bum, 
Twas fear'd his mind would ne'er return ; 
For he wa^s speechless, ghastly, wan ! 
Like him, of whom the story ran, 
Who spake the spectre Hound in Man/^ 

A long story is very gravely related in Sache- 
vereFs account of the island, which I shall re- 
peat in his own words. 

^^ In the year 1690, upon the late king's going 
to Ireland, a little boy, thea scarce eight years old. 
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frequently told the family in which he lived, of 
two fine gentlemen who daily conversed with 
him, gave him victuals, and something out 
of a bottle of a greenish colour, and sweet 
taste to drink. This making a noise, the 
present deemster, a man of good seme and 
probity, went into the mountains to see if 
he could make any discovery what they were. 
He found the boy, who told him they were 
then sitting under a hedge about an hundred 
yards from him. The deemster bade the boy 
ask why he could not see them; the boy 
mccordingly went to the place, put off his 
c^ and made his reverence, and returning, 
said it was the will of God they should not be 
seen, but the gentlemen were sorry for his in- 
credulity. The deemster then pulled out a 
crown-piece, and asked the boy what it was? he 
answered — he could not tell. He then bade him 
ask the gentlemen: from whom the child, re- 
turning again, told him they said it was silver, 
and had shown him a great deal of such silver, 
and ^roe yellow silver besides. 

'^ Another day, a neighboring minister going 
into the mountains, the boy told him they were 
\\m\ in a bam hard by, exercising the pike. He 
went to the place pointed out, and saw a pitch- 
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fork movingf abottt in all the proper postures of 
exercise ; upon which, rushing into the bam, the 
fork was struck to the roof, but no person to be 
seen. Another day, the boy came and told Cap- 
tain Stevenson, that one of them came with his 
hand bloody, and said he had been in a battle in 
Ireland. The -Captain marked the day, and 
though they had no news for nearly a month 
after, yet, when it did come, it agreed exactly 
with the time Colonel Wolseley had given the 
Irish a considerable defeat. 

" I could give you," adds this author^ " an hun- 
dred other instances during their stay, which was 
above a month ; but, at last, the king came with 
his fleet into Ramsay Bay, which, one of them 
telling the other before the boy, he answered, it 
was well the king was there in person, for if he 
had sent never so many generals, his affairs would 
not prosper — and, speaking to the boy, told him 
they must go with'tbe king into Ireland; that he 
might tell the people of the island that there 
would be a battle fought between Midsummer 
and St. Columbus day, upon which the fxiture 
fortune of Ireland would depend, which exactly 
agreed with the battle of the Boyne ; that the 
war would last ten or twelve years, but that, in 
the end. King William would be victorious over 
all his enemies.'' 
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Nor is the belief in these supernatural appear- 
ances become obsolete. To this moment, erery 
damsel who rambles beyond the preciucts of the 
farm-yard at night, incurs the danger of meeting 
fairies, and it is seldom they return without a 
circumstantial history of miraculous adventures. 
Collins, the poet, calls Man the ** fairyland ;^' 
and as to the influence of witchcraft, it is an 
article of faith standing on much higher ground 
than the creed. 

If a fisherman makes one or two unsuccessful 
trips, he instantly proceeds to exorcise his boat 
by burning gorse or straw in the centre, and 
carrying the flaming material to every crevice 
where it is supposed the evil spirit may continue 
to lurk. If a cow is diseased, or any difficulty 
occurs in churning, the operation of the evil eye 
is immediately suspected, and a strict inquiry is 
made as to who may have been lately upon the 
spot, for the power of doing mischief is by no 
means confined to a few malignant individuals, 
but seems to be generally ascribed by every one 
to an adversary, or a rival. 

Conversing on this subject with a farmer of 
good information on general affairs, he expressed 
the utmost astonishment, not unmixed with ter- 
ror, at the scepticism with which I listened to 
some of these supernatural histories, in confirma- 
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tioQ of whichy he related one story, to the truth 
of which, he ofikred to bring unquestionable evi-* 
dence, if my unbelief should yet maintaio its 
ground. He asserted, that two years before that 
time^ he and a neighbor were in treaty for the 
sale and purchase of a poney, but, differing about 
the price, his neighbor, vexed at his disa^^inft- 
ment, put an evU eye Upbn the beast, who iti" 
.stuntkff and widiout other visible cause, became 
so lame as to be wholly useless, and so continued 
for twelve fiionths ; when, by extraordinary good 
hkokf another person called on him, who had on 
his part the power to discern these unrighteous 
influences where they had been exercised, and 
to d0 tbenk «way by a counter charm. No sooner 
iaad this man cast his eyes on the animal, tlian 
h^ prottioutieed his lameness to have originated 
with the malignant purchaser, and after perform- 
ing certain ceremonies, he assured my informer 
that the speU was broken, and that within a few 
hours, the pdney would be restored to perfect 
soundness and; tdrength, all which, in course, 
happened as foretcfld^ 

IHie witches and fairies of Man are neither 
supposed to ccAnbine, nor to produoe exactly the 
same efieots by their power, the former being 
whdly employed in acts of aggression, whilst the 
latter have a mixed jurisdiction, and can pro- 

B B 
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duce both good and evil by their operatioi». 
They are accustomed to perform certain frolics, 
which shew some degree of humor and whim in 
their propensities : they are also easily assail- . 
able by bribes : thus the dairy-maid, who would 
spare herself unusual exertion, regularly makes 
the offering of a small pat of butter, or a piece 
of cheese curd, which is affixed to the wall of 
the dairy, and is believed to propitiate these in- 
visible agents. The livers of fowb and fish are 
uniformly sacrificed to the fairies. At Midsum- 
mer-eve, when their power is of unlimited extent, 
flowers and herbs are the only barriers to their 
incursions, and these are regularly spread on the 
door and window-sill to protect the inhabitants. 

But one of the most curious ceremonies, and 
which, I believe, is peculiar to the Isle of Man, 
is, that of hunting the wren^ founded on a tradi* 
tion, that in former times, a fairy of uncommon 
beauty exerted such undue influence ov^r the 
male population, that she at various times se- 
duced numbers to follow her footsteps, till, by 
degrees, she led them into the sea^ where they 
perished. This barbarous exercise of power had 
continued for a great length of time, till it was 
apprehended the island would be exhausted of 
its defenders, when a knight-errant sprung up, 
who discovered some means of countervailing the 
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cbanuft used by this syreiii and even laid a plot 
for her destraction, which she only escaped at 
the moment of extreme hazard, by taking the 
form of a wren ; but though she evaded instant 
annihilation, a spell was cast upon her^ by which 
she was condemned on every succeeding New 
Year's Day, to reanimate the same form, with the 
definitive sentence, that she must ultimately pe- 
rish by a human hand. In consequence of this 
weU authenticated legend, on the specified anni- 
versary, every man and boy in the island (except 
those who have thrown off the trammels of su^ 
perstition), devote the hours between sun-rise 
and sun-set, to the hope of extirpating the fairy, ^ 
and woe be to the individual birds of this spe- 
cies, who shew themselves on this fatal day to 
the active enemies of the race : they are pur- 
sued, pelted, fired at, and destroyed, without 
mercy, and their feathers preserved with reli- 
gious care, it being an article of belief, that 
every one of the relics gathered in this laudable 
pursuit, is an effectual preservative from ship- 
wreck for one year ; and that fisherman would 
be considered as extremely foolhardy, who should 
enter upon his occupation without such a safe- 
guard. 
Another tradition preserved by Waldron in his 
B B 2 
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AccdUnt of th^ fale of Man, k^feteii, tliat ihont 
fifty years befote his tesidenbe thei^e, an adveSti* 
hire had been abhifered, of ^bich therfe wfere 
living witnesses In hid time. It originiited in a 
J)roject, which wad cbnceiVed by sotnte {Philoso- 
phers, to fish up tre^sdi'es from the deep, by 
iheahs of a divittg^-bell. A ventritous hert) beih^ 
enclosed in one of these machtheis, was let dbWti, 
and, ih his descietit, continued tb ptdl for more 
rope, till all they had on boatd was completely 
expended, though sbch had been tbieir precau- 
tion, that they hacl gohe out p^ovid^d with a 
length of line wtiicb, according to their calcida**' 
tion, was sufficient tb descend at l^aist double the 
number of leagtk'es that the moon i^ computed t6 
be distant fvotA the earth ! At sach ah ettrettie 
depth as this adventurer had ekploifed, great 
wonders might reasbnaUy be expected, and 
such he encountered, for wheti, aftet aw&iting 
hi^ further sigtial till their patience was elchaust- 
ed, bis cotttpanions wound up the rbpe, and 
brought the submarine traveller to the upper re- 
giotls again. He gave a most spliehdid accouht 
of the scenes he had left. — *' After,** saiii he, " I 
had pissed the region of fishes, I descendefd into 
a pure element, clear as air, through which, as I 
floated, I saw the bottom of the watery wotld. 
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payed with oftral wA ^^hwqgi kinf^ flf pebWp, 
which glittered Uka yqorl)^^^) r)efte/Dt^ on gjk^»s* 
On lopkiqg through t^e* lifctl^ wjfldpws of my 
pnson^ I wK «trQ^ a»d squ^fs. qn fiv^ry ^j(lp, 
oniamentfid with huge pyritipid^ftf crysf?), sn4 
one building in pdi^tiovi)9»r ^traf^tejt} jpy ^ttpn>;i9p, 
composed of mother of pearl, embossed with shells 
of various descriptions, and all colours. Having 
with infinite difficulty forced my enclosure to- 
wards this palace, I got entrance into a very 
spacious room ; the furniture was amber, and the 
floor inlaid with diamonds, topazes, rubies, and 
emeralds : I saw also several rings, chains, and 
castanets, of all manner of precious stones, set 
after our fashions, which, I suppose, had been 
the prey of the winds and waves. These were 
hanging loosely on the jasper walls, and I could 
easily have made a booty of immense value, if, 
at the moment when I had edged my machine 
near enough to reach them, you had not inter- 
posed between me and my good fortune, by the 
precipitancy with which I was drawn back at 
the moment of success.'* * 

This story, which, at least, proves the poetical 
talent of the adventurer, may serve the metrical 

♦ See Waldron's Works, page 176. 
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tale-mongers of the present day, and give a little 
yariety and relief from the tiresome sameness of 
silver moon-beamis and verdant meadows, espe- 
cially if duly interspersed with the loves of the 
mermen and maids, who, according to the nar- 
rator, inhabit these splendid abodes. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Prices of Provisions — Rent — Servants' Wages^ 
Szc. — T/ie Author's Farewell to her Manx 
Friends. 

All that remains of my task, is to give that 
promised scale of prices, which may enable per- 
sons interested in the inquiry, to form an estimate 
of the expenses incident to a residence in the 
Isle of Man; and having done that, to take 
leave of my readers in general, and those of this 
country in particular. 

Rent will be found to be the heaviest article 
of family expenditure. A respectable house of 
from ten to twelve rooms can scarcely be met 
with in a good situation, either in Douglas or 
Castletown, under £30 or £40 per annum. The 
towns of Ramsay and Peel offer accommoda- 
tions at a much lower price. Lodgings furnished 
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are let in proportion ; unfurnished, few can be 
met with. 

The best mode of providing moveables is from 
Liverpool, where they can be purchased cheaper, 
freight included, than in the island ; except at 
sales, whence many persons collect their furniture 
on very moderate terms ; but these transfers of 
property are much less frequent than they were, 
when the resort of strangers was greater. 

Wages of female domestics are in proportion 
to their abilities, from £4 to £7 per annum. 
Those who neglect to hire at May and Novem- 
ber are often greatly inconvenienced, as in the 
intervals, few good servants can be met with. 
The natives will always be preferred on expe- 
perience, notwithstanding they are somewhat 
less intelligent, yet are they much more trust- 
worthy than those from the neighbouring coun- 
ties, for this obvious reason, that persons of good 
character in that class will hardly find it neces- 
sary to leave their native place in pursuit of 
hwer wages. Men servants, to occupy the posts 
of butler, groom, or even footman, are hardly 
to be procured : their salaries are in consequence 
quite undetermined. 

Butcher's meat is somewhat above the pro- 
portionate rate of other articles, except pork^ 
which is often as low as 3d. a lb. for the rest. 
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beef, mutton, and veal, average 7d. Wheat is 
at this time only 3s. the bushel ; fine flour 20s. 
coarse 17s. the cwt. Oatmeal is an article of 
general consumption, being made into flat cakes 
as a substitute for wfaeaten bread, and always 
used at the servant's table. 

Of well fed and full grown fowls or ducks the) 
price is 2s. 6d. the couple ; a goose from 26. 6d, 
to 3s. a turkey from 3s. to 5s. Fish is abundant 
and cheap, a good dish may almost always be 
had for one shilling, sometimes for half the sum. 
The sorts most abundant, besides herrings, are 
rock cod, whiting, mackerel, gurnet, haddock, 
with most kinds of flat fish. None of the shell 
fish are very plentiful, except crabs. Scollops 
and lobsters are to be met with in the season ; 
the latter, large and small together, are sold for 
9s. the dozen. The oysters on the coast are not 
good, but a supply sometimes come in from 
Ireland. 

Wines and liquors are articles of luxury to be 
had on very moderate terms. Port about 28s» 
the dozen, which is of an excellent quality ; the 
white wines are neither so good or so cheap ; 
and with regard to the former, it is much the 
best plan to import a pipe. This is usually done 
by economists, and where the quantity is too 
much for one family, two or more join together, 
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and by this means procure a better article con- 
siderably under the retailer's price. Rum is 9s. 
the gallon, brandy 12s. geneva 10s. As a cus- 
tom prevails of rewarding all small services with 
a glass, it is the practice with most people to be 
provided with an inferior sort of rum for this 
purpose. Ale is sold in barrels at one shilling 
the gallon ; but this price is far beyond the ave- 
rage of malt and hops ; and if families were to 
adopt the practice of brewing for their own con- 
sumption, they would find an essential saving. 

Coals are from 26s. to d4s. according to quan- 
tity or scarcity, per ton. Grocery is regulated 
by the English price, except tea, which is much 
lower. A new settler is at first much puzzled by 
the difference between Manx and English mo- 
. ney. In general the prices charged in the shops 
are calculated on British currency, but the- deal- 
ings in the market, and with the country peo- 
ple, are carried on usually upon the old teims of 
14d. to the shilling. Butter is from, lOd. to Is. 
the lb. eggs twenty for a shilling on an average 
of the year. 

All that I have now stated refers to a residence 
in the towns ; but persons to whom a strict eco- 
nomy is either desirable or necessary, would in 
all probability find it combined with more ease 
and comfort at a short distance in the country^ 
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where very good family houses are easily attain- 
able with ten or twenty acres of land on mode- 
rate terms. The wages of a labourer are from 
1^1. to 141. per annum with his board ; or if he 
maintains himself, and is a superior workman, 
12s. per week in summer, and lOs. in winter. 
The price of a good cow in full milk, is from 
101. to 141. according to the size. The quan- 
tity of milk averages about four g^Iofis per diem, 
two of these will supply a moderate family with 
seven or eight pounds of butter per week, be- 
sides the ordinary consumption of milk and 
cream. If in addition, they can raise their 
own grain, potatoes, and poultry, the articles 
to be purchased with money come within a^very 
moderate compass. I know several families of 
eight or ten persons who have adopted this sys- 
tem, and live in the utmost ease and abundance 
on 3001. per annum, many of th^n keeping a 
carriage; by which, however, I mean simply 
a convenience for moving from place to place, 
combining neither shew nor state, driven by the 
laborer in his Sunday clothes, sitting behind the 
same horses he at other times follows in the 
plough or the cart : for as there are no taxes on 
these sort of vehicles, nor even a turnpike to add 
to the charges, the first cost is the whole consi- 
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deration ; and this may be langeior small acewd- 
ing to the taste or the abiUty of (be purcdia^ier.. 

The foregoing estimate, I tbiak, cannot £adl 
to prove the assertion with whicb I set Qut« ti|i|t 
in point of expense the Isle qf Man offers a far 
vorable retreat for persons of middling fortune : 
for if the advantage and recornmendations thqs 
set forth, are not considered aa more than a coun- 
terbalance to the few defects and inconveniences 
which I have stated with equal impartiality, it 
must be, that / have failed in my intended de- 
scription of both ; or that an undiue weight is 
given to points which, in fact, though n^ftt^rial 
blemishes in the constitution, are yist ffur from 
being generally felt. In writing the biftory of 
the island, and particularly of its pr^seult ^falte, 
I should have been justly chargeal)le with disiur 
genuity if I had disguised or omitted pi^pabje 
facts ; but niching can be more trne^ than that 
numbers have reaaded foit year$ without feeling 
the operation of these evils, which ure Vik^ g, 
latent or an^he^itary distempi^, neither felt or 
seen till concurring circumstanoes awakim and 
call forth the lurking evil. 

For myself^ a short time will remove m« fro0| 
the island ; yet shall I ever look bade to it as 9^ 
peaceful and happy retreat from the storm9 of 
life. To many of the native inhabitants I am 
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proud to iadsiibwted^ hiy obligations* I ha^ 
ri^ceiVed from them aotd of kindneis^ warm from 
the heart, aDd embi^liiihed with a liberality antl 
gr^ce that would do honour to the mOst polishied 
statiB of society. At this moment I feel iHtrongly 
iittpielled to giire Wbrds to the feelibgs of grati* 
.ttide by which I am itnpk'essedy ahd am only re-^ 
strained by the fefcir of oflenditig* tho$e whoW I 
should ** seek to honor." . I believe there is an 
unobtrusiveness in the Manx character, too near- 
ly English, to bear without pain a public ex- 
pression, even of praise. All then that I can 
properly offer, are my good wishes ; and most 
earnestly do I hope, that the temporary depres- 
sion felt here, from a variety of contingent cir- 
cumstances, will soon subside ; that the enlight- 
ened state of the population will ere long have 
its legitimate effect, and restore the island to a 
higher degree of prosperity than it has ever yet 
known, without that contamination of morals, or 
injury to national character, for which mere wealth 
can never offer an equivalent. 

A short space of time, a little correction of 
defects in the laws, and a hearty co-operation 
with future settlers, is, I am persuaded, all that 
is wanted to effect this desirable end. The Isle 
of Man has within itself the seeds [^both of ease 
and plenty ; and surely the wisdom to give them 
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dae caltivatioD, will not be wanting in a people 
Vho have in tke last few years made such rapid 
advances in intellectual improvement. Most sin- 
cerely do I hope, that if fate will not allow me 
to witness the result which I anticipate, yet that 
at any rate I shall have the consolation, in a few, 
a very few years, to hear that my hopes and my 
prophesy are fulfilled in their utmost extent. 
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No. 1, OR Letter A. 

Particulars relative to the Execution of James, 
Earl of Derby. 

On Monday, the 13tb of October, 1651, my 
lord procured me liberty to wait upon him, 
having then been close prisoner for ten daysj 
he told me the night before Mr. Slater, Colonel 
Dackenfield's chaplain, had been with him from 
the governor, to persuade his lordship that they 
were confident his life was in no danger. His 
lordship told me he patiently heard his discourse, 
but did not believe him, for, said he, '^ I was 
resolved not to be deceived with the vain hopes 
of this fading world." After we had walked a 
quarter of an hour, and discoursed on his conh- 
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mands to me, in order to my journey to the Isle 
of Man, touching his consent to my lady to de* 
liver it up, upon those articles his lordship had 
signed for that purpose; with his affectionate 
protestations of his honour and respect for my 
lady, both for high blood and goodness as a wife, 
and with much tenderness to his children there, 
especially my Lady Mary, and was going on, 
when, on a sudden, came into the room Lieut. 
Smith, a rude fellow, with his hat on, who t(dd 
my lord, he came from Colonel Duckenfield, 
the governor, to tell him he must make ready for 
his journey to Bolton. He replied, " when will 
you have me to go ?^ — *^ To-morrow morning, 
by six o'clock," said Smith. ^ Well," said my 
lord, ** I thank God I am readier to die, than 
for my journey ; hbwever, tonrtnend me to Ave 
goviernor, and tell him, by that time I will be 
feady for both." 

Then that knpilde&t rebel Smith said> ** Does 
your lordship knoXv aily frkend or siervant that 
wdald do l^t ifiin^ ihat }^ur lordship know^ 
of P it would do well tf you had a frietid." My 
lord replied) '" what do you mean ? wouM you 
have me find one to cut off my own head?" — 
Smith «aid, ** My lord, if you could get a 
friend ?" My lord ansSveried, ^ Sir, if tiiose men 
that wtfl have my head, will not fiod one to xmt 
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it off/ let it.stand where it is; I thank God my 
life has not been so bad, that I should be instra- 
mental to deprive myself of it, though he hath 
been so mercifiil to me, as to be well resolved 
against the worst terrors death can put upon me; 
and for me and my servants, our ways have 
been to prosecute a war by honorable and just 
means, and not those barbarous ways of blood, 
which, to yon, is a trade." Then Smith went 
out, and called me to him, and repeated his dis- 
course and desires to me ; I only told him that 
my lord had given him a final answer on that 
head. On my coming in again, my lord called 
for pen and ink, and wrote his last letter to my 
lady, also to my Lady Mary, and his sons in the 
Isle of Man. 

In the meantime, Mr, Paul Morean, a servant 
to his lordship, went and brought all the rings 
he could get, and my lord wrapped them up in* 
several papers, and writ within them, and super- 
scribed them to his children, friends, and ser- 
vants. The rest of that day (being Monday) 
he spent with my Lord Strange, Lady Catha- 
rine, and Lady Amelia. At night, about six, I 
came to him again, when the ladies were gone 
away; and as we were walking, and my lord 
telling me that he would receive the tmcrament 
t])e next morning, and on Wednesday morning 

c c 
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both, ia oame the aforesaid Smitl), and said^ 
" My lord, the governor desires you will be 
ready to go in the morning about seven o^clock. 
My lord replied, ^< Lieutenant, pray tell the go- 
vernor I shall not have occasion to go so early ; 
by nine o'clock will serve my turn, and by that 
time I will be ready : if he has earlier occasion, 
he may take his own hour/* 

That night I staid supper with my lord, who 
was exceedingly cheerful, and well composed, 
and drank to Sir Timothy Featherstone (who 
suffered at Chester a week after ia the same 
cause), and said, '^ Sir, be of good cheer, I go 
willing before you; God hath so strengthened 
me, that you shall hear, by his assistance, that I 
shall submit both as a Christian and. as a soldier, 
to be both a comfort and an example to you.*' 

Then he often remembered my Lady Maiy, 
.and the honorable little masters, wd drank to 
me } and once to all jiis servants, eq>ecaaHy An-f 
drew Browne, and said he hoped now tiiat those 
who loved him, would notibrsake his wife and 
children, and he doubted not but God would be 
a master to them, and provide for them after his 
death* In the morning, his lordship delivered 
to me the letters for the island, and said^ 

'^ Bagg^ly, deliver these with my most ten^ 
der affdction to my wife and sweet children, wl|^ 



shall continiie with my prayers for them, to the 
last minute of my life; and I have instructed 
you in all things respecting your journey. But 
as to that sad part of it respecting them, I say 
nothing; but your own silence and looks will 
best tell the message. The God of heaven 
direct you, and prosper and comfort them in this 
day of deep affliction and distress/' 

His lordship then took leave of Sir Timothy 
Featherstone much in th^ same manner as the 
night before : Mr. Cropen and three other geB-» 
tlemen, who ti^ere condemn^, came put of the 
dungeon, and kissed his hand, and wept at taking 
leave. 

My lord said, '^ Gentlemen, God bless and 
keep you, I hope now that my blood will satisfy 
for all that were with me, for you shall hear | 
die like a Christian, a man, a soldier, and asi 
obedient subject to the most just and virtqous of 
princes." After we were out of town about 
half a mile, my lord meeting his two daughters. 
Lady Catharine and Amelia, alighted from his 
horse, and, with a humble behaviom* and noble 
carriage, kneeled down by the boot of the coach, 
and prayed for them ; then rising up, took his 
leave and departed. This was the deepest scene 
of sorrow my eyes ever beheld, so much grief, 
cc 2 
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concern, and tender affection on both sides, I 
never was witness of before. 
' That night, Tuesday, the 14th of October, 
1661, we came to Leigh, near Warwick, and in 
oar way thither, his lordship called me to him, 
and bade me, when I arrived at the Isle of Man, 
to commend him to the archdeacon there, and 
tell him, he well remembered the several dis- 
courses that passed between them concerning 
death, and the manner of it ; that he had often 
said, the thoughts of death could not trouble him 
in fight, or when with a sword in his hand ; but 
that he feared it would somewhat startle him 
tamely to submit to a blow upon the scaffold. 
** But," said he, " tell the archdeacon from me, 
that I find within myself an absolute change as 
to that opinion ; and I bless my God for it, who 
hath put these comforts and courage into my 
soul, I can, with resignation to his Almighty 
will, as willingly lay my head down upon a 
block as ever I did upon a pillow/* 

My lord at supper made a competent meal, 
saying he would imitate his SaViour; a supper 
should be his last meal in this world, as it was 
his Saviour's before he came to the cross, whidi, 
he said, he should do to-morrow. 

That night he spent upon his bed from betwixt 
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ten and eleven until six the next morning. As 
he laid him down upon his right side» with his 
hand under his face, he said, '^ Methinks, I am 
like a monument in a church, and to-morrow I 
shall really be so.'' As soon as he arose, and 
had said his prayers, he shirted himself, and said, 
** this shall be my winding-^heet ;'' then he said 
to Mr. Paul, *^ see that it be not taken from me, 
for I will be buried in it." Then he called for 
my Lord Strange, to put on his order once this 
day, ** and I will send it to you again by Bag* 
gerly, and pray return it to my gracious sove- 
reig^ when you shall be so happy as to see him, 
and say I sent it in all humility and gratitude 
as I received it, spotless, and free from any stain, 
according to the honorable example of my loyal 
ancestors." 

Then he went to prayer, and my lord com- 
manded Mr. Greehalgh to read the decalogue, 
and at the end of every commandment made his 
confession, and received absolution and the sa- 
crament. After which, he called for pen and 
ink, and wrote his last speech, and a note to Sir 
Edward Stanley. When we were to gOf he 
drank a cup of beer to my Lady, Lady Mary, 
little masters, the archdeacon, and all his friends 
in the bland, charging me to remember him to 
them all. Then he would have walked into the 
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church to have seen Sir T« F*8 grave, but was 
not penniited, neither would th^y let him ride 
that day upon hiB own horse^ but they set him 
on a little galloway, fearing, as diey said, die 
people would rescue him. 

As we WM« going about the tniddUe way to 
Bolton, the wind came easterly, which my Lord 
observing, called to me, and said, ^^ Baggerly, 
there is a great difference between you and me 
now, for my thoughts are fixed, and I know 
where I shall rest at night; and so do not yoB> 
for every little alteration of wind or weather, 
moves you of this world, from one point to an«- 
other. You must leave me, and go to my wife 
and children in the Isle of Man; but, in the 
meantime, do not leave me, if possible, but stay 
to see me buried, as I told you, and acquaint my 
dear wife and family with our parting." 

Between twelve and one of the clock on Wed* 
nesday the 15th of October, 1651, the Earl of 
Derby came to Bolton, escorted by two troOps 
of horse and one company of foot. The people 
every where praying and weeping as he went, 
even from the castle <^ Chester, his prison, to 
the scaffold at Bolton, were his soul was freed 
from his body. 

His lordship was ordered to stop at a house 
near the cross at Bolton; and passing ^< ^ '«i. 
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'< this most be my cross :'' th^ alighting, and 
going iiitb a chamber, with some of his friends 
and servants, had time allowed him till three 
6%?lock that day ; the scatfold not being ready^ 
because the people of the town refused to strike 
a nail or ^te any assistance to it Many of 
them saying, that since the war began, they 
had snffisred many and great losses, bat nerer 
so great as this : this was the greatest that ever 
befell them, that the Earl of Derby, their lord 
and patriot, tlioald lose his life, and in that bar* 
barons manner. 

His lordship, as I told yon, having till three 
o'clock allowed him, spent all that time widi 
his friends that were with him in prayer, and 
teBing them how he had lived and prepared fer 
fab death, ^nd how the ix>rd had strengthened 
him against the terrors* of it. Afterwards he 
desired them to pray for him again ; and after 
giving some good instruction to his son, the 
Lord Strange, he desired to be in private, where 
we left him, and he continued on his knees in 
prayer some time, then called for us again, and 
telling us how willing he was to die, how cen- 
tetit he was to part with this world, and that the 
fear of death was no great trouble to him since 
his imprisonment, though he had always two 
soldiers, vrfth naked swords, night and day in 
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Iu8 chamber. He had great trouble and concern 
for his dear wife and children ; and what might 
become of them after his death, was often in his 
thoughts, and sat heayy upon him ; but now he 
was satisfied that God would be a husbaud and 
a father to them, unto whose Almighty Protec- 
tion he committed them; and taking leave of 
his son, he called for an officer, and told him be 
was rcjady. At his going towards the scaffold, 
the people cried and prayed. His lordship with 
a courteous humility said, ** Good people, I 
thank you all; I beseech you, pray for me to 
the last. The God of Heaven bless you, the 
Son of Grod bless you, and God the Holy Ghost 
fill you with comfort.*' And coming near the 
scaffold, he laid his hands upon the ladder, say« 
ing, ^* I am not afraid to go up here, though to 
my death." Then walking a little upon the 
scaflS3ld, settled himselfat the east end of it, and 
made his 

ADDRESS TO THB PSOPI^E. 

** I am come, and am content to die in this 
town, where I endeavoured to come the last time I 
was in Lancashire, as a place where I promised 
myself to be welcome. In regard to which the 
people have reasoa to be satisfied of my love and 
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affectioD for them^ and that they now understand 
that I am not a man of blood, as some mali* 
cioosly and falsely slandered me with; being 
acquitted of that by many gentlemen of great 
worthy who were in the fight in this town, and 
I am confident there are still some in this place, 
who can witness my mercy and care in saving 
the liyes of many men that day. 

'^ As for my crime, as some call it, to come 
into this country with the king, I hope it de- 
serves a better name, for I did it in obedience 
to his Majesty's commands, whom I hold myself 
obliged to obey, according to the protestation I 
took in parliament in his father's time. I confess 
I love monarchy, and I love my master Charles, 
the second of that name, whom I proclaimed in 
this country to be king : the Lord bless and pre- 
serve him. I do believe and assure you, that 
be is a virtuous, valiant, and discreet prince, and 
I wish so much happiness to the good people of 
the nation after my death, that he may enjoy 
his right, and then I am well assured they can- 
not want theirs under him. I confess, in the 
presence of God, I always sought for peace, 
and I had no other reason ; for I wanted neither 
estate nor honour ; neither did I seek to enlarge 
either at the expense of others' lives and fortunes, 
or the invasion of the king's prerogatives. 
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** My predecessors were, for their loyalty and 
good' services^ raised to a high condition of ho- 
nour and fortune, as is well known in this coun- 
try ; and it is as well known, that I am con- 
demned to die by his Majesty's enemies, by new 
and unknown laws. Ther Lord send ns our re- 
ligion again ; as for that which is practised now, 
it hath no name ; and I think there is more talk 
of religion than any practice or good effects 
thereof. Truly, for me, I die for God, the 
king, and the laws.*' At which words a trooper 
said, <^We have no king, and will have no 
lords •y* when some sudden fear fell among the 
86ldieri5, and his lordship was interrupted, which 
some of the officers were troubled at, and his 
friends much grieved. His lordship seeing their 
troops scattered in the stteet, cutting and slash- 
ing the people, he Said, <^ Gentlemen, what is 
Uie matter? where is the guilt? I fly not, and 
here is none to pursue you.** Then his lordship 
perceiving that he might not speak freely, tamed 
himself to his servant, and gave him his papers, 
and commanded him to let the world know what 
he had to say, had he not been interrupted; 
which is as followeth, as it was written tinder 
his own hand : 

'^ My sentence, upon which I am brought hi- 
ther, was by a council of war, which council I 
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had reason to expect would have justified my 
plea of quarter for life, that being ancient and 
honourable plea amongst soldiers^ and not Tio- 
lated till this time: I am made the first prece« 
dent in the case^ and I earnestly wish that no 
others suffer in the like manner. Now I must 
die^ and I thank my God I am ready to die 
with a good and clear conscience, without malice 
to any upon any grounds whatsoever, though 
others wonld not shew mercy unto me upqn just 
and£air means; but I forgive . them, following 
the example of my Saviour, who prayed for his 
enemies, and so do I pray for mine. As for my 
faith and religion, I profess and believe in one 
only God, and in Jesus Christ his only Son, 
who died for me and all mankind, and from 
whom I look for my salvation, that is in and 
through his only merits and sufferings: and I die 
a dutiful son of the church of England, as it 
was established in my late master^s reign, and 
as it is yet professed ip the Isle of Man, \ybicb 
is no smaU comfort to me. And I thank my 
God for the quiet of my conscience at this time, 
and for the assurance of those joys which he 
hath promised, and are prepared for all those 
that love him* Good people, pray for me; I do 
for you. The God of Heaven Uess you all, and 
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send yoa peace and prosperity, that God, who 
is truth itself, bless you with peace. Amen." 

Presently after the uproar was over, his lord- 
ship, walking on the scaffold, called for his ex- 
ecutioner to come to him; and desired to see the 
axe, saying, << Come, friend, give it into my 
hands, I'll neither hurt it, nor it cannot hurt 
me, for I am not afraid of it;'' and kissing it, 
gave it to him again; then he asked to see the 
block, which was not quite ready, and turning 
up his eyes, said, ** how long, good Lord, how 
long?" Then putting his hand into his pocket 
g^ve the headsman two pieces of gold, saying, 
^^this is all I have, take it, and do thy work 
well; and when I am upon the block, and lift 
up my hands, then do your business, but I fear 
your great coat will hinder or trouble you, pray 
put it off." 

Some standing by, bid him ask his lordship's < 
forgiveness; but, being eijther too sullen or too 
slow, his lordship forgave him before he asked 
it; and by the other side where his coffin stood, 
spying one of his chaplains on horseback amongst 
the troopers, said, ** Sir, remember me to your 
brother and friend; you see I am ready, but the 
block is not; but when 1 am got into my cham- 
ber, which I shall not be long out of, (pointing 
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to his coffin), I shall then be at rest, and no 
longer troubled with such a guard and noise as 
I have been." Then turning himself again, he 
saw the block, and asked if all was ready ; then 
going to the place where he began his speech, he 
said, *^ Good people, I thank you for your 
prayers, and your tears, I have the one, and have 
seen the other/' And bowing, turned towards 
the block, and then looking towards the church, 
be caused the block to be turned and laid that 
way, saying, <^ 1 will look towards thy sanctuary 
whilst I am here, and I hope to live in thy hea- 
venly sanctuary for ever hereafter." Then tak-' 
ing his doublet off, asked how he must lie, say- 
ing, '^ I never saw any one's head cut off, but I 
will try how it fits;" so laying him down, and 
stretching himself upon the block, he rose again, 
and caused it to be removed a little, and stand- 
ing up, and looking at the executioner, said, 
<* be sure you remember what I told you, when 
I lift up my hands, then do your work." Then 
looking at his friends about him, said, bowing, 
" The Lord be with you aU, pray for mej" and 
kneeling dowi^ made a short prayer, and bowing 
himself again, said, ^' The Lord bless my wife, 
and children, and the Lord bless us all." And 
laying bis neck upon the block, and his arms 
stretched out, he said these words loud, ^* Bless- 
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ed be Ck>d'sholy name, for ever and ever — ^Amen. 
Let the ^hde earth be filled with his glory/* 
And then lifting up his hands the executioner 
did his work^ and we hope and doubt not but 
God hath done his, saved his soul» and taken it 
into everlasting felicity. After which nothing 
was heard in the town but sighs, sobs, and 
prayers. When his body was taken up, and 
stripped as he had directed, and laid in his coflSn, 
th«f€ was thrown into it the fcdlowing lines, by 
an unknown hand: 

** Wit, boanty, courage, three in one lie dead ; , 
^* A Stanle/n hand, Vere's heart, and Cecil's head." 

The next day his corpse was carried from 
Bolton to Ormskirky and there deposited with his 
renowned ancestors* 
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APPENDIX.— No. 2. 
Rev. Mr. Wikon's Letter to the Earl of Derby. 

Nothing but a sense of duty and gratitude 
vfoM have put me upon this liberty ; bat becauae 
I have reason to believe it concerns year lord* 
ship^ I can willingly hazard all future favors 
your lordship designs me^ rather than be silent 
in a mutter of this moment^ though I have no 
reason to fear any such consequences. I do, 
therefore^ with all imaginable submission^ offer 
these following particulars to your considera- 
tion. 

First. Though several of the debts he, as your 
lordship urges, unjust, and, perhaps, most of 
the bills in part unreasonable, yet is it very pro^ 
bable, tha$ a great many are really just ; and if 
these are not paid, those who suffer have just 
complaint to Qod and man, which must certainly 
havotiW ill influence on your, lordship's affieurs. 

Secondly. That several in this neighbouihood 
are undone, if they are not speedily considered ; 
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they are forced to the last necessity, some to sell 
their estates, others to leave their country, or 
lie in jail for debts M^hich are owing to them 
from your lordship. They come day after day 
with tears and petitions, which nobody takes any 
notice of; and so your lordship never comes to 
know what they suffer. Your lordship sees what 
methods the rest, who are more able, are taking; 
and you best know what may be the conse- 
quence ; but however it ends, if their demands 
are just, they will still have reason to complain 
of the wrong that is done them. 

Your lordship is never suffered to know the 
influence these things have on your temporal 
aflEekirs ; but I am ready to make it out whenever 
your lordship shall think it your interest to in- 
quire into this matter, that you constantly pay one 
third more for what you want than other people 
do. I know very few care or are concerned at 
this ; but I cannot but see and lament this hard- 
ship, which cannot possibly be remedied till your 
lordship has taken some order with your credi- 
tors, and reformed those who have the disposal 
of your monies. 

I am not able to foresee how these things 
will end, and one cannot tell what they may be 
forced to attempt. It is too likely that if any 
disturbance happen in the government, their 



wants may make them desperate, and their num- 
bers insolent. I have been lately told, some of 
them have threatened some such thing. And 
now, my lord, if I have said any thing unbe- 
coming me, Jl liope ffPifi lordslttp will pardon 
me, and think it a fault of indiscretion rather 
th^p desigo, 1 ipean honestly, an4 that yogr 
lordship may think so, I do protest in the pre- 
sence of God, that I had rather beg all my life 
than be so far wanting to my duty, as not to 
have given you these short hints, which your 
lordsbip could not poss^Uy have, but 4tom some 
faithful servant, as I presume to subscribe my- 
idf, ice« &C. tec. 

Thomas Wsl&oh. 
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AP^ENDnL—No. 3. 

Biihop Wilson's Character of his Wifet extracted 
from the Prayer composed hy him on her 
Death. 

The memory of the jast is blessed. — Pr&w. «. 7. 

ALiaGHTY God, tke author of life and deaths 
who dost not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men; I do, in all humility, submit 
my will entirely to thine, most humbly beseech- 
ing thee to accept of my thanks and praise for 
all the graces and favors vouchsafed to my wife, 
now in peace ; for her great modesty and meek- 
ness of spirit; for her remarkable duty to her 
parents, and love to her relations ; for her g^eat 
love to me and my friends, and for her fidelity to 
her marriage-vows ; for her tender affection for 
her children, in performing all the offices of a 
kind and pious mother ; for her peculiar care of 
her family, and the prudence and mildness by 
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which she ^Yemed it ; for her unaffected mo- 
desty in her own and her children's apparel, and 
the great humility of her conTersation with all 
sorts of persons; for her great compassion for 
the poor and miserable, and her cheerful com- 
pliance with me in relieving them. 

I bless [thy holy name for these, and all other 
fruits of thy holy spirit ; but above all, I most 
heartily thank the Lord for her piety to Him 
during her health, and for His mercies to her in 
the time of sickness ; for her hearty repentance, 
stedfast faith in the promises of the GospeVs un- 
feigned charity ; her humble submission to God's 
good pleasure, and patient suffering what his 
hand had laid upon her; for all the spiritual 
comforts the gracious God did vouchsafe her, 
the opportunities of receiving the blessed sacra- 
ment, the prayers of the faithful, the ministry 
of absolution, and the assistance of her pious 
friends at the hour of death. 

With these reflections I comfort my soul, sted- 
fastly believing, that none of these graces and 
favors were lost upon her ; but that she departed 
in the true faith and fear oC God ; and, there- 
fore I do humbly pray to thee, Oh blessed Je- 
sus, in whose hands are the souls of the faithiul, 
after they are delivered from the burthen of the 

DD 2 
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-Onhf thai we. xksy in Ihy good tim^ miBftt in 
jay^ bni have our (perfect oonsmmnalicki in Uiss, 
bodi in body and soul^ in thine eiemal king- 
dtow^ Sec. 
iSee I^ ^ 2%oaitat T91»Wth 4*>. if^ 
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APPfiNDIX--No.4. 

Bishop Wilson's Address to his Children. 

MT DEAR CHILDREN, 

If I do not live to tell you why I have saved 
no more for you out of my bishopric, let this sa^ 
tisfy you : that the less you have of goods ga- 
thered from the church, the better the rest that 
I l^ave you v^ill prosper. Church livings were 
never designed to make families, or to raise por^ 
tions out of them, but to maintain our families, 
to keep up our hospitality, to feed the poor, &c« 
and one day you will be glad that this was my 
settled opinion ; and Grod grant that I may act 
accordingly ! 

Hemember, that the daughter of a priest, if 
taken in a fault, was to be put to death under 
Moses's law. Lev. xxi. 9. 

I never expect, and I thank God I never de- 
sire, that you or your children should ever be 
great ; but if ever the providence of God should 
raise any that proceed from my loins to any de- 
gree of worldly wealth or honor, I desire they 
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will look back to the place and person from 
nrheDce they came. This will keep them hmn- 
ble and sober minded ; but above all, I desire 
they will never think themselves too good to be 
servants. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 6. 

Bishop Wilson's Letter to the Keys. 

To the Twenty-foor Keys, Representatiyes of the ComiiKMis 
of this Isle. 

GSNTLBMEN, 

Among the many iDdignities put upon us, the 
Bishop and Yicars General, of late years by the 
temporal court, that of being fined at the last 
Tynwald is not the least afflicting. In regard 
that whatsoever is said to be done at that solemn 
assembly, (as is the order for fining us,) will by 
posterity be understood to have been done with 
the knowledge and approbation of the whole^ 
which consisting of the governor, council, deem- 
sters, and twenty-four keys, we desire to know 
whether you, the said keys, were made ac- 
quainted with, or gave your consent to, the said 
order, or to our present imprisonment ? 

And forasmuch as we were that day openly 
charged with exercising a spiritual tyranny, you 
who dwell in several parts of this isle, may do « 
us the justice of testifying whether you know or 
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believe there be any just cause for 00 heavy, and 
(as we persuade ourselves) so groundless an im- 
putation. 

Thomas SoBok akb Man. 

WiujAM Walker.1 ^. ^ , 
T«.^w n,r«««r«^ yVicars^General. 

Dated Ciutk Ru$ken, Julf 10, 1722. 

The Answer of the Keys. 

My JLORD and bey. GENXLEUBNy 

We the Keys of Man, as wdl to satisfy yt»iir 
lordship, and you the ecclesiastical judges^ as 
to justify Ourselves to posterity, do hereby certiff 
and declare, that thoegh we were present at thfe 
Tynwald during the whole tidie of the sitting of 
the court, and until the same was dismissed as 
usual, we were imtb^r made aequaihtid with €lr 
gave our consent to Uie order you metatton { iMi- 
tfaer was any such order there madeor concerted j 
and, therefore^ we could not but be much wo> 
prized to htar of your being tiben fined and ther^ 
wards imprisoned. 

As to the charge of exercising s spiritual ty- 
raoBy, wedo iokimnfy testify (as we ere indoly 
bound) that ther^ is no cause to m kndWnfor to 
strange an in^utaslion^ bebg Vta*^ Ipersnsidled^ 



that you have been so far from assaming to your- 
selves an undue authority, that the church was 
never better governed than in your time, nor 
justice more impartially adiaiaisteired in the ec- 
clesiastical courts of this isle. 

J. SMjVENSON, PtitL. Moo&fi, 

. BOBT. CURPHEY, J. WaTTUB WORTH, ^"^ 

Wm. Ch&istiaNp Jas. Christian, 

Sill. HaTguffe, John Curghsy, 

Thos. Corubt, John Murray, 

James Banckes, Edmund Corlet, 

1?HOS. Christian, John Christian. 

I, Thos. Stevenson, not bein^ present at the 
l^ynvraW, agree with my brethren, <toly in te- 
spect bf the latter clause, 

T»os. 8¥t:vsN»0K. 

Mem, Five of our Members were absent at 
the signing hereof, 

Castletown, John Stephensoi^ 

Jufy ii; 1722. 

See Appenda to th# Life of Thomas Wilson, 
4to. vol. 1, p. 112. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 6. 

TO THE king's MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

The humble petition of Thomas Wibon, 
D. D. in behalf of his father^ the Bishop of Man, 
and the inhabitants of the island^ humbly shew- 
eth. 

By the late embargo, and an act of parliament 
just now passed, the com and provisions are pro- 
hibited from being exported to the Isle of Man 
from any port of the three kingdoms ; by which 
means your petitioner's father, and the inhabi- 
tants of that place, labor under the inexpressible 
want of provisions, especially bread com; so 
that if not speedily relieved, many thousands are 
in imminent danger of being starved ; and what 
adds to their melancholy circumstances is, that 
it has pleased Grod to afflict them with a pestilen- 
tial flux, owing, in a great measure, to the want 
of wholesome food. * 

In this deplorable case they have no other way 
left, but to apply to his sacred Majesty, the Ei- 
ther of his people, that he will be graciously 
pleased to order a certain quantity of bread com 
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from the ports of Liverpool or Whitehayen; 
they goring security that it shall be landed and 
expeiided only for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man. The granting of which will 
for ever lay the said bishop and the inhabitants 
under the most lasting sense of gratitude and 
the sincerest acknowledgments for a favor, to 
which they are to owe their health and lives. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 7. 

Letter to ike Ki^, 

MAT IT PLEASE THE KING's MOST SACESB 
MAJESTT 

To receive the most gratefiil acknowledg- 
ments of the ancient Bishop of Man, for his Ma* 
jesty's great condescension and late royal favor, 
to the son of the bishop, whose obscure diocese 
and remote situation, might justly have forbid 
him all expectations of so high a nature from a 
royal hand. May both the father and the son 
ever act worthy of so distinguishing a favor ! and 
may the King of Kings bless his Majesty with 
all the graces and virtues which are necessary 
for his high station and for his eternal happiness, 
and enable his Mi^esty to overcome all the diffi- 
culties he shall meet with abroad,^ and bring 
him back to his kingdoms here in p^ce and 
safety ; and finally to an everlasting kingdom 



* The King was in Hanover, 
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hereafter; i;rliicfa has been mad sbaU he the am- 
cere and conattat prayer of hii M^)e9ty*s XKioit 
Sratefbl, dntifcd, and £utfafiil snhjeot and flervant, 

Thomas Sodor and Man. 
I$k iifMm^ M^ 3, 1743. 



Letter to his Son at the same time. 

I am both snrprized and pleased with the un- 
expected favors conferred upon you, both by the 
King and the Bishop of Salisbury. I hope in 
God you will answer the great ends of his pro- 
yidence, in raising you such friends^ and in put- 
ting into your hands such unlooked for talents^ 
in order to improve them to his glory, and to 
your own salvation. For my own part, I have 
ever received such favors with fear, lest I should 
be tempted to dishonor God by his own gifts ; 
and it shall be my daily prayers for you that 
you may never do so. This was the case with 
the wisest and greatest of men, whose history 
and ^I was part of this day's service of the 
church. 

Enclosed you have a letter to his Majesty. 
Perhaps, you may not approve of the style (his 
instead of your Majesty,) but I know it to be 
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more becoming, and will be better accepted by 
a foreigner, and therefore it shall pass. 

I have also written to the Bishop of Salisbury, 
to whom my most grateful service and thanks. 
According to my notion of writing to his Majes- 
ty, I ought not to have subscribed my name; 
but I have done it, lest you should have thought 
otherwise. 
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APPENDIX— No. 8. 

Heads of a Bill, proposed in 'I\fn$mldp for 
Amendment of the Criminal Law. 

Isle of Man to Wit. — ^Where AS^ by an Act of 
Tynwaldy promulgated in the year of oar Lord 
1737, it is enacted, that " No court, judge, or 
magistrate, within this isle whatsoever, shall 
have power or authority for the future to impose 
or inflict any fines or punishment upon any per- 
son or persons within the said isle, for or on ac- 
count of any criminal cause whatsoever, until 
he, she, or they be first convicted by the verdict 
or presentment of four, six, or more men, as the 
case shall require, upon some statute law in 
force in the said isle." And whereas doubts 
\^ave been entertained whether such act of Tyn- 
wald extends to treasons and felonies at and 
by the common law of the island, or only to 
other smaller crimes, offences, and misdemea- 
nors. — ^We therefore, &c. And be it enacted, 
&c. &c. That the said act of Tynwald shall not 
be construed to extend to any treason or felony 
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which subsists at, by, and under the common 
law of the island. — And whereas it is expedient 
that certain treasons, felonies, nolisdemeanors, 
crimes, and offeo/ees ^rfynild be described with 
greater certainty than has hitherto been done by 
the laws of the island; and that certain other 
drfanes and offences should be enacted and de- 
clared to h^ tfeaflODs, felonies, and ttisdemeanors. 
— ^Be it therefore further enacted, 

TE»A(50NS. 
It Tbat thi^ felonious and triateroiis compiM^- 
ing or imagining itbe de^ath pf our ^yereigfi 
lord tba kii^, of oar Ipdy the q^J^e^, or fif 
their eldest sou 9ud heir* is, a^ slvUl be 
held to be High Treaafm, and jpunisbabji^ hf 

% That the felonious and tr^terpus violin 
thn of ^ hwg'M compaiuoui or Img*^ el4«^ 
daagbter, unxnarried^ m the wife of tlj^e Idwg^ 
^eldert sm aad heir, is, 4i»d ^ball be hel4 tP 
1^ High Trmon^ 9od pjaiwhable by death. 

9. That the.fckHiiotts and tmiterow leyy wg 
wv against our sovereign lord tJbo king in his 
fe9im, ist aiMi $haU iie held to be Bif/k TV^mii) 
aiid punishable b>y death. 

4. That the felpioQw and tcaitefoas adherwg 
to 4be king's ^neiaiia in kis f eaho^ the fpsf'mg 
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them aid and comfort in the realm, or elsewhere, 
is, and shall be held to be High Treason^ and 
punishable by death. 

5. That the felonious and traiterous counter- 
feiting the king's great seal, or privy seal, or his 
sign manual, or privy signet, is^ and shall be 
held to be High Treason^ and punishable by 
death. 

6. That the felonious and traiterous counter- 
feiting the king's money, or the bringing false 
money into the said isle, counterfeit to the king's 
coin, knowing such money to be false, to mer- 
chandize, and making payment withal, is, and 
shall be held to be High Treason^ and punishable 
by death. 

7. That the felonious and traiterous slaying 
the king's governor, the king's lieutenant-go- 
vernor, the members of the council, or any of 
them, the deemsters, or either of them, the keys, 
or any of them, being in their places, doing 
their oflSces, is, and shaU be held to be High 
Treason, and punishable by death. And be it 
further enacted, &c. That nothing shall be ad- 
judged to be high treason in the said isle, but 
ivhat is in and by this act enacted, declared, and 
described to be high treason, and that no person 
or persons shall be attainted of any of the trea- 

E E 
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sons enacted, declared, and described by this 
act, except on some open and overt act and deed^ 
charged against him, her, or thetn. 

FBLONIES* 

8. That the unlawful and felonious killing 
of anotlier, with malice aforethought, either 
express or implied, is, and shall be held to 
be felony and IHurdeVf and punishable by 
death. 

9. That the felonious ravishment and carnal 
knowledge of a woman, against her will is, and 
shall be held to be felony and Rape, and punish- 
able by death. 

10. That the felonious ravishment and carnal 
knowledge of a female child, under the age of 
ten years, either with or without her consent, 
ii$, and shall be held to be felony and jRope, and 
punishable by death. 

11. That the felonious and carnal knowledge, 
against the order of nature, by mankind with 
mankind, or with brute beast, is, and shall be 
held to be felony and Buggery, and punishable 
by death. 

12. That the felonious breaking and entering 
into the dwelling-house of another by night, 
with an intention to commit a felony, any person 
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or perrons being then inhabiting in such house, 
isy and shall be held to be felony and burglary , 
and punishable by death. 

13. That the felonious, wilful, and malicious 
burning of the house, mill, out-house, office, 
barn, stable, ship, boat, or vessel, of another, 
any person or persons being then in any such 
building, ship, boat, or vessel, other than the 
perpetrator or perpetrators of such burning; or 
aiding and assisting therein, is, and shall be 
held to be felony and Arsouy and punishable by 
death.-*^Atid that the felonious, wilful, and ma- 
licious burning of any stack of com, stack ofi» 
• hay, stack of straw, stack of furze, stack of 
turf, stack of ling, stack of fern, stack of wood, 
or stack of pbtatoe haulm, of another, any such 
stacks being adjoining to any house, out-house, 
oi&ce, bsuti, or stable, in any of which buildings 
any person or persons shall then be, other than 
the perpetrator or perpetrators of such burning ; 
or the aiding and assisting therein, is, and shall 
be held to be felony and Arson^ and punishable 
by death. 

14. That the felonious and forcible stealing, 

taking, and carrying away from the person .of 

another, of goods or money, of any value, by 

violence, or putting such pei*son in fear, is, and 

EE 2 
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shall be held to be felony and Robbeirtf, and pu- 
nishable by death. 

15. That the felonious returning from tran^ 
sportationf or the being seen at large within the 
said isle, without lawful cause, before the expi- 
ration of the term for which the offender was or- 
dered to be transported, or had agreed to trans- 
port himself, or herself, is, and shall be held U> 
be felony, and punishable by death. 

16. That the felonious and false making, 
forging, counterfeiting, or altering, or causing, 

or procuring to be falsely made, forged, coun- 
« terfeited, or altered, or the willingly acting or 
assisting in the false making, forging, counter-' 
feiting, or altering any act of Tynwald, or any 
decree, judgment, or execution, or any record 
or process of any of the courts of the said isle, 
or any verdict of any jury, or deposition of any 
witness, duly taksn and signed by or before any 
court, magistrate, or jury, within the said isle, or 
any deed, charter, writing sealed, court roll, 
will, writing testamentary, bond, writing obli- 
gatory, memorial of the inrolmeni or registra- 
tion of any deed or will, bill of exchange, pro- 
missory note for the payment of money, acquit- 
tance, receipt, either for money or goods, release 
or discharge of any debt, account, action, smt. 
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or demandi the number of any principal sum of 
any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or 
other security, for the payment of money, or 
any warrant or order for payment of money, or 
delivery of goods, with the intention to defraud 
any person or corporation whatsoever, is, and 
shall be held to be forgery and felony, and pu- 
nishable by death, or transportation for life, at 
the discretion of the court of general gaol deli- 
very, according to the malignity of the of- 
fence. 

17. That the felonious uttering ^ or publishing as 
true, any fake, forged, counterfeited, or altered 
act of Tynwald, or any decree, judgment, or 
execution, or any record or process of any of the 
courts, or any verdict of any jury, or deposition 
of any witness, duly taken and signed by or be- 
fore any court, magistrate, or jury, within the 
said isle, or any deed, charter, writing sealed, 
court roll, will, writing testamentary, bond, 
writing obligatbry, memorial of the inrolment or 
registration of any deed or will, bill of exchange, 
promissory note for the payment of money, in- 
dorsement, assignment, or acceptance of any bill 
of exchange, or promissory note for the pay- 
ment of money, acquittance or receipt, either for 
money or goods, release or discharge for any 
debt, account, action, suit or other demand, the 
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number of any principal wnx of any accountable 
receipt for any note, bill, or other security for 
the payment of money, or any warrant or order 
for the payment of money or delivery of goods, 
with the intention to defraud any person or cor« 
poration whatsoever, knovFing the same to be 
false, forged, counterfeited, or altered, is, and 
$hall be held to be felony, and punishable by 
death or transportation for life. — ^And be it enact** 
ed, that an act of Tynwald^ passed in the year 
of our Lord 1797, intituled, ^*An Act for the 
punishment of Forgery, &c." shall, as to all 
offences which shall be committed after the proi* 
mulgation of this act, be and stand repealed. 

18. That the felonious and unlawful stealing, 
taking, and carrying away of the personal goods 
of another,^f the value of ten shillings, or more, 
is, and shall be held to be grmid larceny^ and 
punishable by death, or transportation for life, at 
the discretion of the court. — Provided, neverthe- 
less, that the felonious and unlawful stealing, 
taking f and Carrying away of one or more sheep, 
or of any lamb, goat, or kid, of whatsoever value 
the same respectively may be, is, and shall be 
held to be grand larceny, and punishable by 
transportation for life. 

19. That the felonious receiving of stolen 
goodss of the valve of ten shillings or more, know* 
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ing tbem to be stqlen, is, and shall be held tp b§ 
felony, and punishable by death, or transporta- 
tion for life, at the court'i; discretion. 

20. That the felonious, wilful, and malicious 
burning of the house, mill, out-house, office, 
bam, stable, ship, boat or vessel of another, or 
others, no person or persons being then therein, 
other than the perpetrator or perpetrators of such 
burning ; or aiding and assisting therein. And 
that the felonious, wilful, and malicious burning 
of the stack of com, stack of hay, stack of 
straw, stack of furze, stack of turf, stack of 
fern, stack of potatoe haulm, or stack of wood, 
of another, none of such stacks being adjoining 
to any house, out-house, office, bam, or stable, 
in any of which buildings any person or persons 
shall then be, other than the perpetrator or per- 
petrators of such burning; or aiding and assist- 
ing therein, are, and shall be repectively held 
to be felony and Arson^ andpunishable by trans* 
portation for life. 

21. That the felonious, wilful, and malicious 
s1uH>ting at any person, with intent to slay or 
wound such person, where death does not ensue, 
&c. is and shall be held to be felony, and punish- 
able by transportation for life. 

22. That the felonious violent and malicious 
wounding, disabling, mutilating, and disfiguring 
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of anotheri is, and shall be held to be felony and 
May hem f and punishable by transportation for 
seven or fourteen years, at the discretion of the 
court. 

MISDEMEANORS. 

23. And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the making a wilful, corrupt^ and 

fake oathf in any matter or cause, legally de- 
})ending in any suit or variance, by any warrant, 
citation, process, writ, action, bill, libel, com- 
plaint, petition, information, or indictment, in 
any of the courts within the idaid isle, or before 
any magistrate. Jury, person or persons, duly 
authorised by the laws of the said isle, to admi- 
nister such oath, is, and shall be held to be wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury , and a high misdemeanor, 
and punishable by fine, and imprisonment, and 
the loss of an ear, to be taken o£f at the public 
market-place. 

24. That the unlawful and corruptly causing 
or procuring any person to commit wilful and 
corrupt perjury as aforesaid, is, and shall be held 
io he subornation of perjury f and punishable by 
fine, and imprisonment, and the loss of an ear. 

25. That the falsely and designedly obtaining 
any monies, goods, wares, or merchandises from 
any person or persons, by means of any false 
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token, counterfi^it letter, or by any other false 
pretence or^ pretences whatsoever, with the in- 
tention to cheat or defraud any person or persons, 
IS, and shall be held to be cheatitig and swindling, 
and a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, and corporal punishment. 

26. That the knowingly sending or delivering 
any letter or letters, with or without a name or 
names subscribed thereto, or signed by a ficti- 
tious name or names, letter or letters, threaten- 
ing to accuse any person or persons of any 
crime, punishable by the laws of the said isle, 
with intent to extort or gain money, goods, wares, 
or merchandises, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment, and corporal punishment 

27. That the unlawful stealing, taking, and 
carrying away of the personal goods of another, 
under the value of ten shillings, is, and shall be 
held to be Petty Larceny, and a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and cor- 
poral punishment. 

28. That the doing of wilful and malicious 
mischief and damage to any of the buildings, 
lands, trees, shrubs, mounds, dikes, fences, ships, 
boats, horses, sheep, cattle, or to any other goods 
and chattels of another, shall be proceeded (igainst 
in the manner prescribed in and by an act of 
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Tynwald, passed in the year 175^, intitoled ** An 
Act for the better preventing Petty Larceny and 
Trespass/' and shall be punishable as a misde- 
meanor by fine and imprisonment, besides com- 
pensation to the party aggrieved, in the manner 
prescribed by the said act. 

29. That the unlawful killing of another, with- 
out malice either express or implied, is, and shall 
be held to be Manslaughter^ and a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisoment, and corporal 
punishment. Provided that, in all trials for 
murder, if the jury shall be of opinion, and find 
that the party accused has been guilty of man«- 
slaughter only, the said jury shall, by their ver- 
dict, find him or her guilty of manslaughter, and 
that, in all trials for manslaughter, if the jury 
shall be of opinion, and find that the party ac- 
cused has been guilty of murder, the said jury 
shall, by their verdict, indict him or her as for 
murder. 

30. That if any woman shall conceal her being 
with Childy during the whole period of her preg- 
nancy, and shall not call for aid, and make use 
of help and assistance in the birth, and the said 
child shall be found dead or amissing, such mo- 
ther shall be held to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 

punishable by fine and imprisonment ; provided, 
nevertheless, that nothing hereip contained shaQ 
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extend » or be construed to extend, to discharge 
the mother of any such child from trial and pu- 
nishment for murder, in case it shall appear that 
such child shall have been murdered by such 
mother, or by her procurement. 

31. That the malicious striking and making 
Affray in any of the Courts of Justice of the 
JsUmd, or the using threatening and reproachful 
words to the judge or court, the judge or court 
being then sitting, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri-* 
sonment. 

32. That the wilfully obstructing the execu- 
tion oflaafvful Process ; i\i^t the breaking Prison 
by a person lawfully imprisoned; that the^brct- 
ble rescuing^ or attempting to rescue a person who 
shall be lawfully imprisoned ; that the escaping^ 
or atteippting to escape, by a person lawfully 
arrested ; that the yolont^rily permitting, or neg*« 
ligently s^fferingf a person to escape, who shall 
be lawfully arrested or confined, are, and shall 
be severally held to.be misdemeanors, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment.-^Provided always, 
and be it further enacted and declared, that no- 
thing herein contained shall extend, or be con- 
strued to extend, to aflfect, abridge, or alter, the 
power of courts of justice and magistrates to 
punish contempts as formerly accu^tiHDed; and 
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that the house of keys, the clerk of the rolls, 
and the registers of the ecclesiastical courts, when 
in the execution of their respective offices, have, 
and shall have, the power of punishing contempts 
in like manner as any court or magistrate within 
the said Isle. 

33. That the receiving of stolen yoodsy under 
the value of ten shillings, is, and shall be held to 
be, a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and corporal punishment. 

34. That the compounding any treason j fe^ 
lony^ or misdemeanor, or the taking money or 
goods from a person accused of any crime, to 
forbear to proscute, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment, and corporal punishment. — ^And that* 
so much, or such part of an act of Tynwald, pro- 
mulgated in the year of our Lord 1737, as re- 
gards the compounding or agreeing not to pro- 
ceed in any criminal prosecution shall, as to all 
ofiences to be committed after the promulgation 
of this act, be and stand repealed. 

35. That the bribiny^ or attempting to bribe, 
any magistrate or person connected in the admi- 
nistration of justice, to do any thing contrary to 
the duties of his office ; or for any magistrate or 
person concerned in the administration of Jus- 
tice, to accept, or ofier to accept, a bribe, to do 
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any thing contrary to the duties of his office, is, 
and shall be held to be a high misdemeanor, pu- 
nishable by fine and imprisonment, and disquali- 
fication to serve his Majesty in any place of 
public trust. 

36. That the attempting to influence a jury^ 
or any of the jurors, corruptly by promises, per- 
suasions, intreaties, money, entertainment, or the 
like J or for the jury or any of the jurors to be 
so corruptly influenced, is, and shall be held to 
be a misdemeanor, ^and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

37. That the stirring up suits and quarrels be- 
tween his Majesty's subjects, either by law or 
otherwise, is, and shall be held to be a misde- 
meanor and barratry, and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

38. That the assembling of three persons or 
more together, with an intent mutually to assist 
one another against any ^ho shall oppose them 
in the execution of some enterprise of a private 
nature, with force and violence against the peace, 
or to the manifest terror of the people, whether 
the act intended were of itself lawful or not, such 
assembling is, and shall be held to be, an unlaw- 
ful assembly^ and the persons concerned shall be 
punishable as for a misdemeanor, by fine and im- 
prisonment. — And if three persons or more shall 
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yiolently, riotously, and in a tamidtaoas manner^ 
against tbe public peace^ and to the manifest 
terror of tbe people^ do any act^ whether lawful 
or unlawful, such persons are, and shall be held 
to be guilty of a riot, and shall be punishable os 
for a misdemeanor, by fine and imprisonment 

39. That the violently enteriwg into the pos- 
session of lands or tenements in the oocupatioa 
of another, with menaces and force, without au- 
thority of law, is, and shall be held to be a ^ar- 
dbk entry and misdeibeangr, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

40. That the unlawful keeping possession of 
lands or tenements, by menaces and force, is, 
and ishall be held to be a forcible detainer^ and 
a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and im* 
prisonment. 

41. That the spreading false news, knowing 
the same to be false, with intention to produce 
discord, and tumults, and strife, between his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, shall be held to be a misde- 
meanor, and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

42. That the challenging another^ by word ot 
letter, to fight with deadly weapons, either ex- 
pressed or implied, or knowingly to be the bearer 
of such challenge, shall be held to be a misdemea- 
nor, and punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
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43. That the assaulting another , with an intent 
to commit murder^ rape, or robbery, • any other 
capital crime, is^ and shall be held to be fielony, 
and punishable^]|^transp<ll*tation for life, or for 
aoy term of ye^rs, not less than fourteen, a^the 
discretiota of the court. — Provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to extend to 
do away or alter the mode of proceeding in a 
sunmiary way, without a juty in cases of com-' 
Dfeon battery or passionate and provoking words, 
«' as hieretofore accustomed. — ^Provided also, and 
be it enacted, that the fines imposed by an Ordi- 
nance made in the year of our Lord 1661, for 
batteries and passionate words, provoking the 
same, and recoguised b^ an act of Tynwald, 
promulgated in the year of our Lord 1737, b& 
respectively altered and increased in nAnner foU^ 
lowing ; that is to say, that the fine upon each 
ofifender in cases of common battery, shall be 
any sum not exceeding forty shillings, nor less 
th^n ten shillings ; and that the fine upon each 
ofiender in cases of provoking language, shall be 
any sum not exceeding fifty shillings, nor less^ 
than thirteen shUlings and four-pence, according 
to the degree and nature of the offence, as the 
. court or magistrate shall think propi^r to affix^ 
order, and award the same. — And that the com* 
mitting a common assault, without a blow being 
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struck or battery actually committed, shall be' 
tried and jtenisbed in like manner as a common 
battery, as j>efore mentioned. 

44. That thp havttg twc^fm^es or two hus- 
bands at the same time, Shall t^ held to, be bi^ 
gamy and a misdemeanor, and punis)iable by 
fine and imprisonment, unless one of the^ parties 
has been continually abroad for seven years, or 
unless one of the parties has been absent within 
the island for seven years, and the remaining 
party has no knowledge of the other's ^eing. 
alive within that time, .or unless tjiere has been 
a legal divorce between the p^ies. 

45. That the malicious defaming or injuring 
another,, by publishing any libellous printing, 
jvriting, sign, or picture, concerning him or her, 
ip order 4to provoke him or her to wrath, or to 
expose him or her to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule ; or the scandalous publishing of any ob- 
scene, indecent, or immoral picture, printing, or 
writing, are, and shall be severally held to be 
misdepaeanors, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, 

46. That all unlawful, indecent^ and scandal- 
Qus actings and doings, not herein before speci- 
fied, to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
against good order and good morals, of notori- 
ous evil example, are^ and shall be held to be 
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misdemeanors^ and punishable by fine and im*, 
prisonment. 

PUNISHMElfT, # 

- ^ 

And be it further enacted^ &c. That all and 
every person, dr jit^s^s who shall be lawfully 
convicted of • any of the tifeasons^ felonies, misde^ 
meanors, ai^ offences herein, before particularly 
described/ enacted, and declared^ shall be liable 
to, and shall suffer such capital punishment, 
transportation, corporal punishment, imprison- 
ment, and fine, as to each respective treason, fe-> 
lony, misdemeanor, and offence, is herein hefpre 
severally appointed, specified, declared, and an- 
nexed.* — Provided always, that in cases of felony, 
no imprisonment shall be for a longer period 
than nor less than 

save and except in such cases as 
are herein and here9^ othenvise declared ^and 
enacted ; and that in cases of misdemeanor, no 
imprisonment shall be for a longer period than 
two years, nor less than three months, and no 
fine to a greater amount than five hundred 
pounds. 

TBIAIi VOR TREASON ANB VSLONT* 

And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that all the. said treasotis and felonies 

p P 
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shall be tried in the Court of Greneral €raol Delir 
very, upon the prosecution of his Majesty's air 
jtorney-ge||ral of the said isle, for the time being, 
for, and m the name and behs^lf of the King, 
and upon indictments previously found in the 
accustomed manner of findfcg indictments in 
cases of treason and felony, by the law of thft 
said isle. 

TRIAL FOR MISBEMLEANORS. 

. And that the said misdemeanors shall be tried 
eith^ upon information preferred by the f^itoTr 
Bey-general, in the name and on the bebaJHof 
* our Sovereign Lord the King, or by petition^ at 
the instance of a private prosecutor or prosecur 
tors, in the presence, of .the deemsters, or one of 
them, by and before a jury of six good and law-r 
All men of the sheading, wherein the party or 
parses accused, %r some, %» one of them, do^r 
shall reside, or of such other sheading as may be 
ordered, on good cause she wn». which, jury ^li^l 
be'impannelled, by order or warrant of a deem- 
ster, and shall consist of an equal number of mei^ 
from and out of each and every parish within 
such sheading ; and that it shall be lawful for a 
deemster, on complaint lodged, by information 
or petition as aforesaid, and affidavit made to the 
truth thereof, \o issue his order or warrant for 
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apprehending and imprisoning any person or 
persons, charged with having committed any of 
the said misdemeanors, until he, she, or they, 
give in good and sufficient security, at the discre- 
tion of such deemster, to appear and stand trial 
foe such misdemeanor, when thereuito lawfully 
required. 

And be it further enacted, that prosecutions 
for such misden^eanors shall be commenced, and 
effectually prosecuted virithin two months from 
the time of the apprehending and imprisoning 
ofvany person or persons* charged with having 
i^ommitted any of the said misdemeanors, and 
not afterwards, unless good cause be shewn to 
the said deemster why the same should be post- 
poned. — ^And that, whenever, and as often as 
any person or persons so charged as aforesaid, 
shall have been so apprehended and imprisoned, 
such person or perfflns shall have it in his, her, 
ot their power to apply for, and bring on his, 
her, or their trial, and shall also be intitled to, 
and obtain, such time for making his, hei^, or 
their defence as the deemster, on application 
made, $hall think reasonable. — ^Provided always, 
that ii> all prosecutions for grand larceny, if the 
jury by whom the same shall be tried, shall be 
of opinion, and find that the goods stolen are 
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under the value of ifn shillings^ such jury shall 
proceed and find a verdict as for petty larceny. 

And that, in all prosecutions for petty larceny^ 
if the jury by whom the same shall be tried^ 
shall be of opinion, ancinnd th(f| the goods stolen 
are of th^jj^alue of ten i^hillings, or more, sijch 
jury shall proceed, and, by thefr verdict, indict 
the offender or offenders of grand larceny. — And 
be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
the several provisions and enactments, respecting 
grand larceny and petty larceny, contained and 
enacted in and by an act of Tynwald, passed||pb 
the year of our Lord 1629, and also in and by 
an act of Tynwald, passed in the year of our 
Lord 1753, shall, as to all offences which shall 
be committed after the promulgation of thin act 
be, and the same are hereby severally repealed. 
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